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PALINGENESIS. 


BY EDITH M. THOMAS. 








| DWELT with the God, ere he fashioned the worlds with 
their heart of fire, @ 

Ere the vales sank down at his voice or he spake to the 
mountains, ‘‘ Aspire !’’ , 

Or ever the sea to dark heaven made moan in its hun- 
ger for light, 

Or the four winds were born of the morning and mis- 
sioned on various flight. 


In a fold of his garment I slept, without motion, or 
knowledge, or skill, 5 

While age upon age the thought of creation took shape 
at his will; 

Sleeping I lay by the right hand that framed it—this 
wonderful earth— 

Nor heard I the stars of the morning, chanting its 
anthem of birth. 


Part had I not in the scheme till he sent me to work on 
the reef, 

Nude in the seafoam, to clothe it with coralline blossom 
and leaf. 

Patient I wrought—as a weaver that blindly plyeth the 
loom 

Nor knew that the God dwelt with me, there as I 
wrought in the gloom. 


Strength had I not till chiefdom supreme of the waters 


he gave; 

Joyous I went—tumultuous; the billows before me I 
drave— : 

Myself as a surge of the sea when impelled by the driv- 
ing storm ; © 


Nor knew that the God dwelt with me, there in 


leviathan’s form. 


Lightness I had not till, decked with light plumes, he 
endaed me with speed— 

Buoyant the hollow quill as the hollow stem of- the 
reed ! 

And I gathered my food from the ooze, and builded my 
home, at his word; 

Nor knew that the God dwelt with me clothed in the 
garb of a bird. 


I trod not the earth till on plains unmeasured he sent 
me to rove, R 

To taste of the sweetness of grass and the leaves of the 
summer grove. 

For shelter he hollowed the cave; fresh springs in the 
rock he unsealed ; 

But I knew not the God dwelt with me that ranged as 
a beast of the field. 


Foresight I had not, nor riemory, nor vision that sweeps 
in the skies, 

Till he made me man, and bade me uplift my marvel- 
ipg eyes! ; 

My hands I uplifted—my cries grew a prayer—on the 
green turf I knelt, 

And knew that the God had dwelt with me wherever of 
old I had dwelt! 


Wild is the life of the wave, and free is the life of the 
air, 

Aud sweet is the life of the measureless pastures, un- 
burdened of care; 

They have all. been mine, I upgather them all in the 
being of man, 

Who knowevh, at last, that the God hath dwelt with 
him since all life began! 


My heritage draw I from these—I love tho I leave them 
behind ; 

But shall I not speak for the dumb, and lift up my sight 
for the blind ? 

I am kin to the least that inhabits the air, the waters, 
the clod; 

They wist not what bond is between us, they know not 
the Indwelling God! 


For under my hands alone the charactered Past hath he 
laid, 

One moment to scan ere it fall like a scroll into ashes 
and fade! 


Enough have I read to know and declare—my ways he 
will keep, 
If onward I go, or again in a fold of his garment I 
sleep ! 
WEst NEW Briguron, S. I. 
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EXHAUSTED ON FINANCE. 


BY BISHOP ATTICUS G. HAYGOOD, D.D. 











Ir, some thousands of years hence, this American na- 
tion, in which we trust and of which we boast, should 
be dug out of ruins by the archeologists of the future 
times and there should be left only the records of Con- 
gressional debates, what would they conclude concerning 
us? That our God was a something called “‘ Finance.” 

Whether the exhumers of the year 5000 A.D. could 
determine what Finance was isnot certain ; there is such 
difference of opinion. 

What a fine thing if some representative of the people— 
some Senator, some member of the House—would give 
the country a new sensation, by making a speech on 
something other than finance ! 

It would almost shock the country if a leader in the 
National Congress were to plead for some measure 
on other than financial grounds ; tourge the passage of 
some law simply because it would be in perfect harmony 
with eternal righteousness. We must not expect too 
much of our representatives; perhaps they do the best 
they can. Atall events, we send them to represent us. 
Is the heart of all Americans so much on finance as the 
words and works—almost the sole occupation of Con- 
gress—indicates? Has money become a “ fixed idea”? 
Can we think, talk, work or care for anything else? 

This writer is haunted by an old-fashioned notion that 
Government has to do with the people as well as with 
money. If so, our rulers should consider the funda- 
mental laws under which men live. There can be no 
good finance without some sort of comformity to the 
eternal verities which do not depend upon *‘ good times.” 

What method of government will bring most money ? 
This is the question that fills us. It keeps us awake of 
nights. It consumes us with anxieties. Bat other matters 

concern government—justice, righteousness, efficient and 
clean administration ; these qualities are worth some- 
thing. 

We pay the penalty of over-specializing. When aman 
fixes his whole mind on any one thing he dwarfs him- 
self, A man may look at one spot till he can’t see that. 
So we are this day in our financial chaos. Statesmanship 
has exhausted itself on finance till it has became inca- 
pable of solving financial problems. Until Government 
thinks of something besides money it can never escape 
money panics. 

When the people lose confidence in the sense or honesty 
of their leaders panic must come upon them, when people 
distrust their rulers they distrust each other; when 
confidence is gone money hides ; and it does nct emerge 
from its hiding place in response to any sort of incanta- 
tions ; it will ** not listen to the voice of charmers, charm 
they never so wisely.” Scared capital is deaf—‘‘ deaf as 
the adder ””’—to entreaty. 

Let the Congress get to an end of something, do 
something, or take an affidavit that it will not do any- 
thing. 

One says: ‘‘ Do this and the country is ruined.” An- 
other says : ‘‘ If you don’t do this the country is ruined.” 
The people hear both, fear both, and trust neither. 
Money hides, and labor begs. And the people “ revile” 
their rulers. 

Maybe we were getting toorich and getting rich too 
fast. Few young men are equal to the wise handling 
of great fortunes. Perhaps a young nation is not equal 
to it. 

It sounds antiquated, let it be allowed, to talk about 
God in connection with national finances. But a great 
deal that is old is true. God always holds nations as 
well as persons responsible for the use of the talents 
commitied to them. It may be God is displeased with 
the use we have made of our unparalleled prosperity. 
We seemed bent on paganism; perhaps the ‘‘hard times” 
only indicate divine mercy. While God holds us respon- 
sible we may yet be sure that he will do all that can be 
done to save. Poverty has saved many. 

If we could only think of something—not Finance, 
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PENTATEUCHAL ANALYSIS A FAILURE. 





BY WILLIAM HENRY GREEN, D.D., LL.D., 


Professor of Old Testament Literature in Princeton Theological 
Seminary. 





Iam asked for my opinion respecting the result of the 
attempts at Pentateuchal analysis. I have a decided 
opinion upon this subject, which has not been hastily oz 
inconsiderately formed, but has been reached after pro- 
longed and careful study, with. the best aids that I have 
been able to obtain. I do not underrate the learning or 
the ability of those eminent scholars who have elaborated 
the various partition hypotheses that have successively 
arisen to supplant their predecessors. The present 
reigning hypothesis, tho directly antagonistic in some of 
its leading features to the critical notions previously en- 
tertained, rose to sudden popularity through the skillful 
advocacy of Julius Wellhausen, in 1878. I shall not pre- 
sume to say whether sixteen years of supremacy in 
speculative Germany are a sufficient test of its perma- 
nence even there. But I express my own rooted convic- 
tion, which is strengthened by every renewed examina- 
tion of the matter, that the critics all and singular have 
failed in their attempts to show that the Pentateuch is a 
compilation from pre-existing documents, which can be 
reconstructed in whole or in part by the critical partition 
of the existing text. The arguments by which it is pro- 
posed to justify the critical partition and to establish the 
existence of the so-called documents, are fallacious ; and 
their inconclusiveness can be shown in detail in the case 
of every passage to which they are applied, from Gene- 
sis to Deuteronomy, not to speak of Joshua, which it is 

the fashion at present to include with the preceding 
books in a Hexateuch, and which is in consequence con- 
verted into a most consummate medley. The thorough 
refutation of the partition hypothesis can only be effected 
in detail by showing its inapplicability to the Pentateuch 
from beginning to end, All that can be done within the 
limits of this article is to indicate in the general the in- 
sufficiency of the grounds which are urged in support of 
the critical partition. 

These grounds are chiefly four, viz.: 

I. The alternate use of the divine names God (Elohim) 
and LorpD (Jehovah) in successive paragraphs or sections. 

II. The conjinuity of each so-called document taken 
separately. 

Ill. The diversity of style, diction and ideas in the 
different documents. ; 
IV. The repetitions or parallel passages, indicative of 

distinct documents. 
We shall consider these severally in their order. 
1. It is claimed that the alternation of divine names in 

Genesis is due to the combination of distinct documents, 
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which differed in the term respectively used by them to 
denote the Most High. Those sections, paragraphs and 
clauses which speak of him as Jehovah have been taken 
from a document J (Jehovist), which prevailingly made 
use of this name. Those sections, paragraphs and 
clauses which speak of him as God (Heb, Elohim) are 
taken either from the document E (Elohist) or P (priestly 
writer) which alike make use of this term. 

But (1) this is a superficial and mechanical mode of 
dealing with that which finds its only adequate and sat- 
isfactory solution in the distinctive meaning of the 
terms themselves and their discriminating employment 
by the sacred writer. God (Elohim) isthe general des- 
ignation of the Divine Being in his relation to the world 
at large, to all mankind and all created things, as Crea- 
tor, Preserver and Governor. Jehovah (A. V., LoRD) is 
his name, by which he has made himself known to his 
chosen people in the sphere of revelation, redemption 
and gracious gnardianship. In numerous passages 
throughout the Pentateuch these terms occur together 
in the same connected paragraph, where they are used 
with evident discrimination. Yet this is obliterated, its 
significance entirely missed, and intimately related par- 
agrapbs and clauses violently rent asunder, in order to 
apportion the different divine names to separate docu- 
meats. For abundant illustrations of this see The Pres- 
byterian and Reformed Review for April, 1894, -pp. 
266-270. 

2. In spite of all the pains that the critics have taken 
to partition the documents in accordance with their the- 
ory, each of these names occurs repeatedly in the wrong 
document, Thus God (Elohim) is found in Jehovah sec- 
tions, 3: 1-5 ; 4: 25; 6: 2,4; 9: 26, 27, etc., etc., where 
the critics are compelled to admit that J uses both names 
as he has occasion. But this is putting the employment 
of these names upon another footing than that of the 
mere habit of different writers, And this really under- 
mines their whole argument. For, if J could use both 
names, why might not P? or why in fact is there any 
need either for Jor P? Why may not Genesis have had 
a single author, who used both names as he saw fit? 

8. Again Jehovah (LORD) occurs in Elohim sections, 
where it is assumed that the redactor must bave arbi- 
trarily substituted it for God (Elohim); e g., 17 :1;21:1b; 
22:11, or inserted the word Jehovah, 14 : 22, or the clause 
containing it,20: 18; 28:21, or have borrowed the 
clause from some imaginary portion of the Jehovah doc- 
ument, 5: 29; 7: 16; 21: 38. These are mere shifts and 
evasions to parry the force of facts at variance with the 
hy pothesis. 

4, The attempt is made to find support for the hypoth- 
esis in Ex, 6: 2, 3: ‘‘God spake unto Moses and said 
said unto him, I am Jehovah: and I appeared unto 
Abraham, unto Isaac and unto Jacob as God Almighty; 
but by my name Jehovah I was not known unto them,”’ 
This is interpreted to mean that the name Jehovah was 
then first revealed to Moses, and that it had not been in 
use in the time of the patriarchs. All prior sections 
containing the name Jehovah are held to be in conflict 
with this statement, and to imply a different belief as to 
the origin of this sacred name; whence it is inferred 
that they must be attributed to another writer, who sup- 
posed it to have been in use from the earliest periods, 
Gen, 4: 26. But the sense thus put upon Ex. 6: 3 is al- 
together inadmissible ; for 

(a) Itis plain that the au'hor or, if the critics -please, 
the compiler of the Pentateuch did not so understand it. 
After recording the history of the patriarchs, in which 
free use is made of the name Jehovah, he is here sup- 
posed to have stultified himself by introducing the state- 
ment from the mouth of God that they had never heard 
this name. 

(b) This verse finds its explanation in the repeated dec- 
larations that Israel (Ex.6:7; 10:2; 10:12; 29: 46), 
the Egyptians (7;5; 14:4, 18) and Pharaoh (7: 27; 8: 
10, 22; 9: 14, 29; ef. 5; 2) should know that he was 
Jehovah ; not that they should be told that this was his 
name, but that convincing manifestations should be 
made to them of the greatness of the Being whom that 
name denoted. That he was not so known by the patri- 
archs must mean, therefore, not that they had never 
heard the word, but that, while tokens of God’s almighty 
power, bad been vonchsafed to them, no such disclos- 
ures had been made of what Jehovah truly was, as were 
now to be granted to their descendants. 

(ec) The uniform usage uf Scripture proves the same 
thing. To ‘‘ know the name of Jebovah” uniformly de- 
notes, not a bare acquaintance with the word Jehovah, 
but a true apprehension of his divine perfections (1 Kings 
8:43; Ps. 9:10; 91:14; Isa. 2:6; 64: 2; Jer. 16: 21; 
Ezek, 39: 6, 7). 

Il. The separate existence of the documents J, E and 
P is argued from the alleged continuity of each taken 
severally. 

But (1) the partition, which the critics have effected, 
demonstrates their ingenuity, but nothing more. The 
division of a narrative into two apparently complete 
narratives is no proof that these are the original sources 
from which the existing narrative has been compiled. I 
have illustrated this from the parables of the New Testa- 
ment in the volume entitled ‘* Anti-Higher Criticism”; 
and Prof. C. M. Mead has shown the same thing much 
more elaborately, and on a more extensive scale, in his 
‘* Romans Dissected.” 
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2. The alleged documents are not continuous in point 
of fact, but have numerous chasms and abrupt transi- 
tions, occasioned by the removal of paragraphs attributed 
to other documents, Thus, Gen. 1: 31, P says that God 
saw everything that he bad made, and, behold, it was 
very good, And then in 6: 11, 12, without the slightest 
intimation that any change had taken place, he sud- 
denly announces that God saw the earth, and, behold, it 
was corrupt. This is inexplicable without the account 
of the fall, the degeneracy of the race of Cain, and the 
infection of the godly race by intermarriage with the 
rest ; but all this is assigned to J. In. 29: 19, P tells 
what happened when God destroyed the cities of the 
plain, without having before alluded to such a destruc- 
tion as having occurred; the account of it is only to be 
found in J. In 28: 1-5, P tells that Isaac sent Jacob to 
Padan-aram to obtain a wife. But his entire residence 
there, eventful as it was, is in P an absolute blank. 
In 31: 18, he is said to be returning with goods and 
cattle, and in 35: 22-26, his twelve children are enu- 
merated, tho P contains no previous intimation of his 
having either property or a family. How all this came 
about is only related in sections assigned to the other 
documents. Numerous gaps and chasms of this nature 
occur in each of the so-called documents, ard are in 
every case created by the critical partition. The critics 
undertake to account for such cases by saying that the 
reda:tor, having given the narrative from one of his 
sources, designedly omits what is contained in “the 
others to avoid needless repetition. And yet in other 
cases thev tell us that he scrupulously retains the con- 
tents of his different sources, even tho it leads to what 
they consider superfluous repetitions, such as the double 
mention of Noah’s entry into the ark, and of various 
particulars connected with the flood as given both by 
J and P. 

3. In many cases where continuity is claimed, it is 
only effected by bridging evident gaps by means of 
scattered clauses sundered here and there from their 
proper connection, as is done for J in the account of the 
flood, and for P in the early history of Abraham. 

4, The apparent continuity produced by bringing 
separated passages together, after removing the inter- 
vening paragraphs, is altogether factitious. This may 
be so adroitly dove that such passages will read continu- 
ously, as tho there had been no omission. But any other 
book can be subjected to like treatment with a like re- 
sult. Paragraphs of greater or less extent can be re- 
moved from any piece of writing whatever without the 
reader suspecting it, unless he is informed of the fact, 

5. Each of the so-called documents in repeated in- 
stances either directly alludes to or presupposes what is 
contained in the others. This is quite inconsistent with 
the hypothesis of their independent origin. The critics 
have taken the utmost pains to construct their docu- 
ments so as to avoid this interrelation; but it has been 
impossible for-them to prevent it. 

III. The diversity of style, diction and ideas in the 
different documents is alleged to indicate separate 
authorship. : 

But (1) the argument is simply reasoning in a circle. 
The diversity is first created and then argued from. The 
documents are framed to correspond with certain 
assumed characteristics ; and their correspondence with 
them is urged in proof of their objective reality, All 
paragraphs, clauses and parts of clauses, in which a cer- 
tain clars of criteria occur, are systematically assigned 
to one document, and those having another class of 
criteria are with like regularity assigned to another 
document; and when the process is complete, all the 
criteria of one class are in one document, and those of 
the other class are in the other document, for the simple 
reason that the critic has put them there. 

2. The proof offered for diversity of diction is falla- 
cious for another reason. All words in one of the so- 
called documents, which do notchance to be found in 
the others, are carefully gathered out and strung to- 
gether in a formidable list. Any one treatise of an au- 
thor can be equally made in this way to prove that any 
other of his treatises was not written by him, or any 
part of one to prove that the remaining portion came 
from another hand. That certain words which occur 
in one do not occur in another proves nothing, unless it 
can be shown that the writer had occasion to use them, 
Especially is this the case, when the words adduced are 
of infrequent occurrence, or belong to one particular 
species of composition. It is not surprising that poetic 
words should not be found in a document from which 
poetic passages are systematically excluded; or that 
legal words and phrases should be limited to the docu- 
ment to which the legal passages are regularly assigned; 
or that words appropriate to ordinary narrative skould 
chiefly abound in those documents to which the bulk of 
such narrative is given. 

3. When synonymous expressions are used to convey 
the same idea, this does not justify the assumption that 
they have been taken from different documents and 
represent the usage of distinct writers. Synonyms are 
not exact counterparts, and their discriminating use 
does not prejudice unity of authorship. 

4, The alleged criteria frequently conflict with each 
other and with the criteria derived from the divine 
names. Words or phrases said to be characteristic of 


one writer meet in the same section or even in the same 
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sentence with those that are said to characterize another 
writer. In such cases the critics resort to various sub- 
terfuges to relieve the situation. Sometimes they admit 
that what has been affirmed to be characteristic of one 
document is found likewise inanother, which is equiva- 
lent to a confession that: it is not a distinctive criterion 
atall. At other times they claim that two texts have 
been mingled, and that expressions or clauses from one 
document have been interpolated in the other; whereas 
these blended criteria simply prove that the same writer 
freely uses both in the same connection. Still again they 
claim that such passages belong originally to neither 
document, but are insertions by the redactor, who is 
always at hand to account for phenomena at variance 
with the hypothesis, when no other mode of escape is 
possible. Any hypothesis however preposterous could 
be carried through by such devices. If all opposing phe- 
nomena could be set aside as interpolations, or as the 
work of the redactor, the most refractory texts can be 
tortured into accordance with the critic's arbitrary pre- 
suppositions. ; 

IV. Repetitions or parallel passages are alleged to be 
separate accounts of the same thing taken from different 
documents. 

But these are invariably factitious and lend no support 
whatever to the hypothesis of separate documents, 
They are of four sorts, viz.: 

1. Distinct events having certain points in common 
are arbitrarily declared to be variant representations of 
one and the same event. 

2. Different parts of the same transaction are distrib- 
uted among the documents as independent narratives of 
the whole affair, or of the same identical portion of it. 

3. Summary statements, followed or preceded by a de- 
tailed account of the particulars included in them, are 
made a pretext for division, the former being assigned 
to one document, and the latter to another. 

4, Statements introduced upon occasion with the view 
of supplementing what had been less fully described be- 
fore, are also dealt with in the same way. 

The various arguments urged in support of the divisive 
hypothesis in its various forms have now been succes- 
sively examined and found wanting. The alternation of 
divine names can be otherwise explained, and, moreover, 
it can only be brought into harmony with the partition 
hypothesis by a free use of the redactor, and the assump- 
tion of repeated changes of the text. Ex. 6:3 has not 
the meaning that the critics attribute to it. The conti- 
nuity of the documents is broken by serious chasms, or 
maintained by very questionable methods ; and it is nec- 
essary to assume in numerous instances that the docu- 
ments originally contained paragraphs and sectious sim- 
ilar to those which the critics have sundered from them. 
The diversity of diction, style and ideas is made out by 
utterly fallacious and inconclusive methods. And the 
alleged parallel passages are for the most part falsely 
assumed identifications of what is distinct, or involve the 
gratuitous severance of what properly belongs together. 

It should be borne in mind that the burden of proof 
lies altogether upon the critics. There is no intimation 
anywhere that such documents, as they claim to have 
discovered, ever existed outside of the critics’ own im- 
agitation. Tradition is against them. All external 
evidence and all internal evidence is against them. 
While the attempted proof of lack of unity signally fails, 
the positive evidence of unity abides and never can be 
nullified. The great outstanding proof of it is the un- 
broken continuity of the history, the consistent plan 
upon which the whole is prepared, and the numereus 
cross references which bind all together as the work of 
one mind, Separate and independent documents, 
mechanically pieced together, could no more produce 
such an appearance of unity as reigns throughout the 
Pentateuch, than a faultless statue could be formed out 
of discordant fragments of dissimilar materials. 


THE CONSENSUS OF SCHOLARSHIP ON THE PEN- 
TATEUCH QUESTION. 


BY BENJAMIN W. BACON, D.D., 


Author of “‘ The Genesis of Genesis” and “ The Triple Tradition of 
Exodus.” 








“The Pentateuch question” means oue thing to the 
world of biblical scholarship and a totally different thing 
to the generality of the Christian public. With very few 
exceptions, readers of THE INDEPENDENT understand by 
that phrase the question whether Professor Briggs is 
right in maintaining that the traditional view of the Pen- 
tateuch must be abandoned in favor of the modern ‘* doc- 
umentary theory,” which postulates a ‘* Hexateuch” 
(Gen.-Joshua) as a literary composite, or harmony of 
four independent works of various dates later than 
Moses, by unknown authors, who report traditions of a 
more or less remote past, transmitted to them through 
unknown channels; or whether Professor Green is right 
in clinging to the teaching of the rabbis, presupposed 
tho not taught in the New Testament. This opinion is, 
that saving the last eight verses, and possibly slight in- 
terpolations here and there, allowing also the possibility 
that Moses employed written materials for the pre- 
Egvptian period, the Pentateuch is an irresolvable liter- 
ary unit, Moses is its author, and hence its statements as 
to the main facts of Israel's national origin are the indis- 
putable testimony of an eyewitness of supreme authority. 
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This is “the Pentateuch Question,” as the Christian 
public of America understands it. On the contrary, the 
whole world of biblical scholarship, of all shades of be- 
lief, with infinitesimal exceptions not only ignores any 
such “question,” but has declared repeatedly and em- 
phatically that Professor Briggs in taking this position 
represents an overwhelming consensus of biblical schol- 
arship. Professor Briggs’s challenge in The Presbyterian 
Review for April, 1887, to name one solitary professor in 
this department in all the Protestant universities of the 
Continent of Europe who would consent on this ‘* ques- 
tion” to be classed with Professor Green, was reiterated 
by Prof. George T. Ladd, D.D., of Yale, in his ‘* What 
is the Bible?” (Scribner’s, 1890, p. 486), and by myself in 
“‘ The Genesis of Genesis” (Student Pub. Co., Hartford, 
Conn., 1892). It has been made far more explicit in Profess- 
or Brigg’s ‘Bible, Church and Reason ” (Scribner’s, 1892, 

p. 236 ff.), by the enumeration seriatim, in an appendix 
entitled : *‘ Who are the Higher Critics ?” of 18 foremost 
Protestant universities of Germany, with their 48 chairs 
of Old Testament science; 16 similar institutions of the 
rest of the Continent, with their 33 professors of the 
subject; 7of the principal universities and theological 
schools of Great Britain, with their 12 professorships ; 
14 of the corresponding institutions of America, with 
their 18 professors, and 35 independent scholars of note, 
all of whom in their writings, as cited by title, present a 

‘solid phalanx against the traditional theory.” 

To make this challenge still more explicit Professor 

Briggs enumerates the exceptions, of which there are 

none, to his knowledge on the Continent : 


‘“‘The professors of Oxford, Cambridge and Edinburgh 
are united in their support of the four documents. There 
isnot an Old Testament professor of standing in Great 
Britain who takes any other view, except the venerable 
Principal Douglas, of Glasgow, who has recently resigned 
his chair.* The majority of Old Testament professors in 
America are of the same opinion. The notable exceptions 
are Profs. W. H. Green, Howard Osgood and E. C. Bissell.” 


Letters of inquiry dispatched, the past week, to the 
most eminent professors in this department at Yale, 
Andover, Johns Hopkins and Chicago, have added, in- 
deed, quite a number of names to Professor Briggs’s list 
of 146; but as to the three exceptions, now reduced by 
the Jamented death of Professor Bissell to two, they 
have produced only expressions of wonder as to where 
Professor Green would look for opposing authority, and 
of ignorance of its existence. Uatil THE INDEPENDENT 
shall have taken a census of authorities on ‘‘ the Penta- 
teuch question” the opponents of the documentary the- 
ory, besides Professors Green and Osgood and the very 
few who, with Principal Cave, in England, and Prof. W. 
K. Beecher, of Auburn, N. Y., try to combine a docu- 
mentary theory of Genesis, in whole or in part, with 
Mosaic authorship, must be classed as ‘‘great un- 
knowns.” The ignorance of opposition in the scholarly 
world, on the part even of such men as the lamented 
Delitzsch, in Germany; the evangelical Westphal, in 
France; the eminent and orthodox Scrack, in Berlin; 
the conservative Wright and Kirkpatrick, in Eagland, 
ani many others whose opinions I have collated, but for 
lask o£ space cannot cite, is so lamentable that they do 
n); seem to know that the practical consensus claimed 
is denied, 

But let us pass to what Franz Delitzsch,C. H. H. 
Wright, Driver, Strack, Kirkpatrick, Ladd or Curtis 
would call ** the Pentateuch”—or rather ‘‘ the Hexateuch 
—question.” Says Prof. E. L. Curtis, of Yale Theological 
Seminary, in his article ‘‘ The Present State of Old Tes- 


tament Criticism,” in the Century magazine (March, 
1893) : ; 


“The present question, then, before Old Testament 
critics is not that of codes or documents existing in or un- 
derlying the Pentateuch. This fact may be regarded as 
decisively established; and, in view of the admissions 
made by ultra-conservative scholars,one may well go a step 
further, and receive as a most probable result of criticism, 
that the Hexateuch is a compilation from three if not four 
original sources, known as the Priests’ Code, the narratives 
of the Jahvist and Elohist, and the Code of the Deuterono- 
mist, and usually designated by the letters P, J, Eand D.” 


It would be easy to cite authority for the further 
claim that the supporters of the documentary theory 
after nearly a century and a half of discussion are now 
practically unanimous as to the character, extent and 
contents of these documents of the Hexateuch. Much 
was formerly made of the differences said to exist 
among critics of various schools as to how the Hexateuch 
should be divided. But as a preliminary to the contro- 
versy between Professors Green and W. R. Harper, in 
Hebraica for 1888 and the succeeding years, I was called 
upon to tabulate the documentary analysis of six leading 
authorities of all schools in every verse and fragment of 
8% verse from Genesis 1 to Joshua 24, and I judge 
from what Professor Green says in the January Hebraica 
for 1889, p. 187, as to “‘ the current scheme of Pentateuch 
divisions adopted alike by critics so widely at variance 
in other respects as Wellhausen and Kuenen on the one 
hand, and Dillmann and Kittel on the other,” that this 
point will no longer be pressed. The tables may be con- 
sulted in Hebraica for July to October, 1888 ; more re- 
Cent tables will be found in Holzinger’s ‘‘ Kinleitung.” 


* Succeeded, I infer, by Prof. James Robertson, who defends the tra- 
ditional view, at least in part. 





But let us return to Professor Curtis. 
the futility of the effort of Professors Cave and Bissell to 
crowd all the documents into the Mosaic period of forty 
years, so that acceptance of the documents must involve 
rejection of Mosaic or contemporary authorship, he pro- 


ceeds to state concisely what is the present Hexateuch 
question : 


become dominant, 
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“Scholars who regard these documents as post-Mosaic 
are not altogether agreed as to their date or order of ap- 
pearance; yet among them there is not that divergence of 
view one might expect. The documents J and FE are al- 
most without exception allowed to be the oldest and not 
later than 750 B.c., and perhaps one or two centuries ear- 
Deuteronomy is by all assigned to the period of Jo- 
siah, or to the preceding reigns of Manasseh or Hezekiah, 
i. €.. 725-625 B.c.* The only real question in dispute is in 
regard to the Priest’s Code, whether it is earlier or later 
than Deuteronomy. It has been assigned to the age of 
David, and regarded as the oldest document of all; but 
the prevailing view now is that it is the latest document, 
and belongs either to the exilic or post-exilic period.” 

The Hexateuch questiou among scholars thus resolves 
itself into a question of historical criticism only ; and 
even in this department there are practically none to 
hold to the main contention of the traditionalists, an 
origin within the Mosaic age for any considerable part 
of the narrative material. The ‘‘ prevailing view ” above 
referred to is the so-called Grafian theory, 
first appearance in 1865, this theory, which simply rep- 
resents that the uon-ritual, popular worship set forth by 
the prophets of the pre-exilic age and in Deuteronomy, 
the earlier the simpler, is that which corresponds to and 
presupposes the “ prophetic ” elements of the Hexateuch 
J ED, whereas the Priestly Code and its type of worship 
and administration are ignored in the earlier Old Testa- 
ment writings, including J ED; but with the exilic and 
post-exilic writings—notably Chronicles—immediately 
The inference that the Hexateuchal 
document P is the latest of the four, principally exilic or 
post-exilic, was slow at first in making headway against 
the then dominant view, but has now won its way to 
almost universal acceptance. 
conquest is admirably told by Kuenen in the preface to 
his great work, ‘‘The Hexateuch” (transl. Wicksteed, 
London, 1886), which concludes : 

‘Some eminent scholars still hold out against the 
‘ Grafian hypothesis’; but it is no longer possible to count 
its supporters or to enumerate seriatim the works written 
in its defense or built upon its assumptions. 
no longer advocating a heresy, but am expounding the re- 
ceived view of European critical scholarship. Those who 
dissent from it may still appeal to names which command 
universal respect, but they cao no longer stake their case 
on the consensus criticorum, which has at last declared 
itself against them.’’ 

Since 1885 the conquests of the Grafians have been 
constant and unbroken. Dillmann, the marvel of learned 
commentators, still assigns P to a date about 800 B.c.; 
earlier than Dand J, tho not so early as E, and not 
earlier than many of the sources of J. Moreover P was 
not published until long after. 
parts of P are exilic to post-exilic. 
Noéldeke, scholars of equal eminence who were his sup- 
porters, have loag siace quit the field of Hexateuch criti- 
cism. Kittel who stands nearest, and almost alone with 
Dillmann, makes even more concessions to the Grafians 
than Dillinann himself. 

But why dwell upon the various shades of dissent 
from the dominant school as to a century more or less in 
date between Solomon to Nehemiah? In the world of 
scholarsbip to-day the only classification possible is Gra- 
fian vs. non-Grafian, with the overwhelming preponder- 
ance in favor of the former. Various shades of partial 
assent are represented ia Germany by evangelical con- 
servatives such as Kénig, Baudissin, Bathgen, Strack, 
Klostermann, Bredenkamp, Kamphausen, Delitzsch; and 
in England by Driver, Davidson, Kirkpatrick, White- 
house and Wright; and the list might be extended in other 
lands. But this is not the dissent of schools, These are 
the reservations of individuals. 
‘* grand old man” among orthodox commentators puts 
it, in the preface to the last edition of his ‘* Genesis,’ when 
finally quitting the ranks of the traditionalists to occupy 
a position between Dillmann and the Grafians (p. 17): 


“That the movement of criticism has not been in a cir- 
cle; but steadily forward, no well-informed person will 
deny. The factors to be considered in relation to the com- 
position of the Pentateuch are positively recognized; and 
since the downfall of the supplementary hypothesis (pre- 
Grafian) it is not so much the various results of- analysis 
which divide my fellow-laborers, as their various religious 
attitude toward Holy Scripture, and the various applica- 
tion of the results of the history of religion.” 

The present standpoint of the leading Grafians is per- 
haps best exhibited in the concise and scholarly ‘‘ Hin- 
leitung in das A. T.” of Professor Cornill (Freiburg, 1892); 
its constructive theory of Old Testament literature in G. 
Wildeboer’s ‘‘ Letterkunde des Ouden Verbonds” (Gronin- 
gen, 1894), English readers may be referred to Driver’s 
“Tntroduction” (New York, 1891), and my own ‘ Genesis 
of Genesis” above referred to, and ‘‘Triple Tradition of 
the Exodus,” just issued by the same publisher. 
most recent development is the identification of the pro- 
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* Astothis unanimity see S. Ives Curtiss in his plea for the Mosaic 
authorship of Deuteronomy, ** Deuteronomy to Moses,’ p. 1. London, 
1878, 
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phetic narratives J and E of the Hexateuch with the 
two sources long since admitted to be woven together 
in Judges, Samuel, and mostof Kings. To this, however, 
many excellent scholars are as yet unprepared to assent. 

In order, so far as possible, to speak by authority of 
others besides myself, I will sum up with the words of a 
young English critic of ability,: 

“In this brief history of criticism no reference has been 
made to the opinion that the whole Pentateuch is the work 
of Moses. In Germany, where inquiry has long been free, 
the traditional view that Moses wrote the Pentateuch 
seems to be extinct among Protestents. Keil, who died in 
1888, was prohably the last representative of the old opin- 
ion.’”’* 

It is necessary to confess with shame, that in the coun- 
tries where it still lingers, this opinion, the only one con- 
sidered in the general understanding of the term 
‘* Pentateuch question,” inquiry is not free. The ousting 
of W. Robertson Smith from his chair in the University 
of Aberdeen, and the atttempted silencing of Professor 
Briggs, were unsuccessful in their purpose only 
because aimed at men so determined, so ripe in 

their scholarship, so unflinching in their opposi- 
tion to the tyranny of proscription, that the weapon 
of exclusion from their chosen career, ecclesiastical con- 
demnuation and ostracism, which has beaten down and 
silenced many a younger, less brilliant scholar, has this 
time failed. It is not, however, insinuated that the able 
supporters of the traditional view who still remain are 
insincere or affected by popular acceptance or the 
reverse. We know they are not. 

Oswego, N. Y. 


PALESTINE BEFORE THE EXODUS. 


BY D. G. LYON, PH.D., 
Professor of Divinity in Harvard University. 





The discovery at El-Amarna in Egypt of several hun- 
dred clay tablets covered with cuneiform writings was 
one of the great events of the year 1887. It was natural 
to refer the writing of these tablets to the Persian, the 
Babylonian or the late Assyrian period; i.e., to the 
sixth, seventh or eighth century B.c., the periods of inti- 
mate political relations between Ezgpyt and the Buby- 
lonian-Assyrian region. But the study of the writing 
soon made it clear that the tablets cgme from a period 
several hundred years earlier still, that most of them are 
addressed to certain kings of the eighteenth Egyptian 
dynasty or to prominent officials at the court, and that 
they areof the nature of diplomatic dispatches, not only 
from Babyloaand Assyria but from many other lands in 
Western Asia. Most of them are indeed from the lands 
on the eastern shores of the Mediterranean, especially 
from the cities of Paenicia, Philistia and Palestine. 
Antedating but little the occupation of Canaan by the 
Hebrews, the tablets cast much light on a period con- 
cerning which our cont2mporary evidence has been 
meager. 

To have such material placed in our hands so unex- 
pectedly is a boon whore full significance we cannot yet 
understand. Perhaps it was natural, yet none the less 
to be regretted, that some startling and hasty identifi- 
cations should be made. This applies particularly to 
what has been written by Professor Sayce, and repeated 
far and wide, regarding Melchizedek and a great god 
worshiped at Jerusalem, The dispatches from Jerusa- 
lem, of which there are six or seven, contain no refer- 
ence to an oracle of the great god in that city, and no 
hint of anything which can reasonably be brought into 
relation with Melchizedek. The true interpretation of 
the tablets is so wonderful that one grieves to see any- 
things so misleading sent abroad in the name of science. 

The tablets were divided by purchase between the 
British Museum, the Imperial Museum at Berlin, the 
Egyptian Museum at Balak, while a few passed into 
private hands. The most interesting of the series to the 
biblical student belong to the Berlin Museum ; and the 
authorities have, with commendable dispatch, placed 
these in printed form ‘along with those of the Balak 
Museum in the hands of scholars. Those of the British 
Museum have now likewise been published. The object 
of this article is to explain the nature of the contents and 
to show what new information we gain concerning 
Western Asia in the fifteenth century B.c. 

Most of the tablets are addressed to that Pharaoh who 
is commonly known by the name Amenophis 1V. This 
ruler is famous in Egyptian history for his unsuccessful 
attempt to reform the religion. A special devotee of 
sun worship, he strove to put down other forms of re- 
ligion and founded a new capital as the center of the 
reform. Hither he brought the clay letters received 
by his father, Amenophis ILI, and by himself, and added 
to the list others received while resident in the new 
capital. The movement was defeated by priestly opposi- 
tion. The dispatches, forming a part of the royal 
archives, were buried in the ruins, there to lie undis- 
turbed till they were accidentally discovered by some 
workmen in 1887. Many of the tablets, in addressing the 
king in the standing salutation as the “‘sun-god,” pre- 
serve a strong echo of the reform. 

A few of the tablets come from the Pharaoh or from 
Egyptian officials, and are probably copies of others which 
were dispatched to the foreign correspondents. One of 
these relates to negotiations with the King of Babylon, 





* Addis, “ Documents of the Hexateuch ” p, xli, London, 1893. 
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whose daughter the Pharaoh wisbed to marry. But 
most of those sent from Egypt were perhaps not copied 
on clay, and may therefore never be recovered. It seems 
also that the court did not always reply to their corre- 
spondents, some of whom make bitter complaint to this 
effect. How much of this correspondence digging in 
Palestine may yet reveal can only be conjectured. A 
great deal was made of the discovery of one tablet in the 
series at Tel el-Hesy. Thisdiscovery is surely interest- 
ing as a new argument for Mr. Petrie’s identification of 
Tel el-Hesy with Lachish, and for the high antiquity 
which Mr. Petrie assigns to the ruins; otherwise it 
hardly adds anything to the picture of affairs revealed 
by the tablets found in Egypt. The same is true of a 
tablet more recently found at Gaza. But such discov- 
eries are very significant in that they give us hope that 
we may yet find large collections of such documents in 
the ruins of Palestine. 

Turning now to the other side of the correspondence, 
we note that some of the letters are from kings who are 
allied to Egypt by commercial ties or by intermarriage. 
Among these are kings of Babylon and of Assyria, al- 
ready known tous from native sources; and kings, hith- 
erto uvknown, of Mitanni and Alashia, on or near the 
upper Mediterranean coast. These rulers address the 
Pharaoh as brother, and introduce all their dispatches 
with long salutations. Thus the King of Babylon begins 
a dispatch to Amenophis IV : 

“To Niphurririya, King of Egypt, from Burraburiash, 

King of Karaduniash, thy brother. It is well with me. 
Best greetings to thee, thy house, thy wives, thy sons, thy 
land, thy chiefs, thy horses, thy chariots.”’ 
The King of Mitanni calls the Pharaoh ‘‘ My brother, 
my son-in-law, whom I love and who loves me”; and 
he gives in another tablet, of more than two hundred 
and fifty lines, an inventory of the feminine jewels, 
utensils and clothing sent to the Pharaoh, doubtless for 
his daughter, whom he had married to the Pharaoh, 
and for her attendant maidens. 

These dispatches show that there was a constant 
friendly interchange of gifts between the Pharaoh and his 
Eastern friends,and that messengers were frequently pass- 
ing to and fro. One of the kings excuses a long silence by 
saying that he has been seriously ill, and another reports 
that his land has bgen visited by the plague. The King 
of Babylon calls on the Pharaoh to bring to justice cer- 
tain of his subjects in Canaan who had robbed the Baby- 
lonian messengers, and relates how his father had reject- 
ed with scorn overtures from the Canaanites, proposing 
to throw off the Egyptian yoke and ally themselves with 
Babylon. 

By far the largest number of the tablets come from 
the coast of the Mediterranean, They are sent by the 
governors and rulers, who hold their position by Egyptian 
appointment, and are reports on the political condition 
of the Egyptian provinces in Syria and Palestine. As 
might be expected from the indifference of the reformer, 
Amenophis IV, to affairs of state, these tablets show 
that the Egyptian hold on the provinces, which had 
been so firm under Thothmes I1I, was now not much 
more than nominal. 
among themselves and in danger from robber bands and 
foreign invaders, the governors still look to Amenophis 
as to one whois able to save them and to right all wrongs; 
but several of them show clearly that they hardly 
expect any such interference. : 

It is a matter of great regret that none of the dispatches 
are dated ; we are, therefore, altogether dependent on 
internal evidence for the order of the events. The 
data in most of them are inadequate for such determina- 
tion, and we must therefore for the present content our- 
selves with the general picture of affairs. 

The tablets from the governors may be divided into two 
groups, a nothern and a southern. Tothe northern group 
belong those especially from Byblos, Tyre, Beirtit, Sidon 
and other Phenician cities. From one Rib-Adda, of 
Byblos, are some fifty-five dispatches. These show that 
the writer was grievously beset by a certain hostile fam- 
ily, who were making serious inroads on the royal terri- 
tory and reducing the cities one after another. 

One of these men, Aziru, was charged by the king with 
a lack of ,respect to the Egyptianenvoy, while the latter 
was ona visit to Syria. Aziru makes the strongest prot- 
estations of innocence. He addresses the king, in the 
usual style of these dispatches, as his god, his sun-god, 
calls himself the king’s servant, says that he prostrates 
himself at the feet of the king seven times and seven times, 
and asserts that the charge against him is slanderous, 
He then explains that he was absent from home when 
the envoy came, that his brothers treated the envoy with 
due consideration, that he set out, as soon as he learned 
of the visit, to overtake the envoy but failed to do so. 
He also answers the charge that he was favoring the 
Hittites to the disadvantage of the Egyptians. In other 
tablets he reports the approach of the Hittites and 
says that he is afraid. This may be an excuse for not 
reporting in person to the king in Egypt. 

It may be said in general that the northern group of 
letters shows a great lack of harmony among the govern- 
ors, a considerable indifference to Egypt, and a gradual 
advance of the Hittites southward. The second half of 
the name Rib-Adda, Governor of Byblos, is the name of 
the god of the weather, who seems to have been wor- 
shiped over a large area at this time. Another deity of 


, known. 
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great interest bears the name Ashirtu and Ashratu. 
This is probably the original of the biblical Asherah, 
translated ‘‘ grove” in the Authorized Version and left un- 
translated in the Revised Version. The El-Amarna tab- 
lets seem to show that Ashirtu was a phase of Ishtar, the 
goddess of love among the Assyrians and Babylonians. 
Hardly less interesting is the frequent mention in the 
dispatches from Byblos of a goddess who is called “the 
lady of Byblos,” and who is invoked by Rib-Adda to con- 
fer her blessings on the Pharaoh. She is thus thought of 
as more than a local deity, as one whose power extends 
as far as Egypt. Once she is mentioned along with the 
Egyptian god Ammon. 

Some students, and among them so careful a scholar 
as Tiele, of Leyden, are sure that one of the dispatches of 
Aziru twice mentions theJudeans; and Tiele understands 
Aziru to report that he has driven the soldiers of Judah 
from the city (i. e., Tunip). Unfortunately the tablet is 
so badly mutilated that the identification must remain 
in doubt. That Judean soldiers should be so far in the 
north as Tunip (fear Aleppo) is very improbable, and 
cannot be admitted without clear proof. But if the 
identification turns out to be correct, it may well be that 
the statement about the Judeans is very different from 
what Tiele understands. The broken condition of the 
tablet makes the connection hopelessly obscure. 

The state of affairs in the south, as revealed by the 
southern group of tablets, is not essentially different 
from that in the north. It is the same picture of in- 
trigues among the governors, the one defending himself 
against accusation and preferring charges against the 
others, the same unsettled state of the country, the same 
incursions of invaders and marauders. The picture is 
the same, but the actors are different. Here itis the 
Governor of Gaza, of Ashkelon, of Lachish, of Gezer, of 
Jerusalem, who report to the Pharaoh. The foe attack- 
ing the land here is not the Hittites, but a people called 
the Khabiri, whom some students believe to be the 
Hebrews. As in the case of the Yaudu (Judeans?) in the 
north, this identification cannot yet be pronounced cer- 
tainly right or wrong. These Khabiri take possession of 
one city after the other, being greatly aided by the feuds 
of the governors, some of whom openly take the side of 
the invaders. 

The chief interest centers in the letters of the governor 
in Jerusalem. His name is read provisionally Abdi- 
khiba, the proper pronunciation of the signs being un- 
This officer has been charged with unfaithful- 
ness to Egypt. He protests his innocence, and declares 
that he owes his position not to inheritance but to ap- 
pointment by the Pharaoh, and is hence under the great- 
est obligation to be true to his sovereign. The political 
condition, as he describes it, is most critical. The Kha- 
biri, aided by Milkili, Shuardata and Labawi, are killing 
the governors and seizing the cities; and unless Egyptian 
troops are sent without delay, the entire territory will 
be lost to the king. From the three officers here ac- 
cused we have letters, probably written before matters 
had become so serious, declariog their fidelity to Egypt. 
Another letter, from a writer whose name is not given, 
possibly Abdi-khiba, relates the capture and escape -of 
Labawi. The writer had seized him, and had delivered 
him to the Governor of Akko, to be sent by sea to the 
King of Egypt; but Labawi had purchased his freedom 
by a bribe paid to the Governor of Akko. 

This aecount of the Amarna tablets makes clear the fol- 
lowing conclusions : 

1. The people living in Palestine enjoy frequent com- 
munication with the two ancient seats of culture, Egypt 
and Babylon, Not isolation -but intercourse is the rule 
of the period. 

2. The arm of Egyptis growing weak, and the little 
states of Palestine afte falling away, many of them suc- 
cumbing to the invading Khabiri. 

3. The language of international communication is the 
Babylonian in the cuneiform script. The most probable 
explanation of this fact is that Palestine, before the 
Egyptian occupation, had been subject to Babylon, andin 
changing masters had found it convenient to retain the 
old Babylonian scribes. Probably, too, thre was a strong 
Semitic influence at this time at the Egyptian court. 

4, Babylonian is only the language of diplomacy, not 
the vernacular in Palestine. The letters employ many 
native Palestinian words, sometimes explaining a Baby- 
lonian term by its Palestinian equivalent. The words 
thus employed show that the language of Palestine was 
already essentially the same as Hebrew. 

5. The Hebrews are not yet in possession of the land, 
tho it is possible that we have here the beginnings of the 
Hebrew invasions. 

6. The success of the invaders is made the more easy 
by the dissensions of the native populations in Palesfine. 

7. Jerusalem has already that prominence which is 
assigned to it in the biblical account of the Hebrew con- 
quest. 

The bearing of these conclusions will be clear to one 
who is familiar with Genesis, Joshua and Judges. We 
can now understand the campaign of Amraphel, King of 
Shinar (i.e., Babylonia) and his allies (Gen. 14) against 
the King of Sodom and his allies. The wanderings of 
Abraham from Babylonia to Canaan, Egypt and Philistia, 
of Jacob to Aram and Egypt, the selling of Joseph to 
traders going down to Egypt—these events seem more 
easy and natural than before. The Babylonish mantle 
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(Josh. 8 : 21), which caught the eye of Achan, needs no 
further explanation. That the King of Jerusalem should 
lead the southern coalition against the Hebrew invaders 
(Josh. 10) can no longer excite surprise. 

For such results let us be grateful, We may hope for 
others no less important. The recent grant to the Pales- 
tine Exploration Fund to carry on diggings for two years 
in Jerusalem is full of promise. The Fund should be pro- 
vided with the money to press its work with all possible 
dispatch, 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass, 


ASSYRIO-BABYLONIAN LIGHT ON ISRAEL’S 
HISTORY. 
BY PROF. IRA M. PRICE, PH.D., 
Of the University of Chicago. 

Less than one hundred years ago the Old Testament 
was our only authentic history a remote past. It was the 
only reliable representative of pre-Grecian times, Its 
claim to credibility was not, however, universally accept- 
ed by many of the most critical of scholars. It should 
have some external testimony, said they, to the truth of 
its statements ; it should be corroborated by the evidence 
of unquestioned contemporaries. It was not until near- 
ly the middle of the present century that such incontro- 
vertible witnesses came forward and put their records 
beside that of the old history of Israel. This new line 
of evidence, gathering strength with years, has doubly 
fortified the Old Testament and greatly thinned the 
ranks of its former opponents. 

Since 1850, the Old Testament has been gradually ap- 
pearing in the ever brightening and brighter light of 
contemporaneous history. This new light now pours in 
upon itfrom all sides. It is the one history made rich 
by that of all its neighbors. Israel is the one people 
whose part in the drama of ancient nations is just begin- 
ning to be understood. Her character was formed in 
the midst of an active, commercial, intellectual, social 








. and political world. She came in contact with the 


mightiest nations of her day. Her own life and char- 
acter were tinged, colored and often deeply dyed by the 
political, social and religious elements current among 
these great neighbors. The whole fabric of Israel’s his- 
tory is interwoven with elements drawao from the cus- 
toms of her most intimate national associates. With 
these facts before us, the weaknesses, the failures and 
defections of Israel are the better understood. With 
such an abundance of foreign elements in her system it 
is almost a marvel that her national existence stretched 
through so many centuries. 

It is not the purpose of this article to trace out these 
diverse foreign elements in all their detail, but simply to 
indicate in brief some of the chief points wherein the 
discoveries in Assyria and Babylonia have illumined Old 
Testament history. 

The patriarchal period is quickened by a few rays from 
this new orb. The ancient location of Ur of the Chal- 
dees, is fixed at the mound Mugheir, on the right bank 
of the Eupbrates, about one hundred and fifty miles 
from the Persian Gulf, tho anciently it is supposed to 
have been a seaport city. The chief deity of Ur was the 
moon-god Sin, whose shrine was also foremost in Haran, 
in Northwest Mesopotamia, to which Abram and his 
family migrated. Abram followed in this journey the 
great commercial highway between the East and the 
West, and sojourned among peoples of the same blood 
and language. 

The veracity and authenticity of the raid of Chedor- 
laomer and his confederate kings, is affirmed (1) by the 
frequency of just such campaigns both before and after 
that day, and (2) by the discovery on the monuments of 
proper names similar to, if not identical with those in 
Gen. 14. Chedor-laomer is Kudur-Lagomer, ruler of 
the god Lagomer ; Eri-aku (‘‘ servant of the moon god”) 
is Babylonian for Arioch ; Ellasar is found in the ancient 
city Larsa. Enough is revealed to tell us that the con- 
federacy mentioned in Gen. 14 was formed in Babylonia, 
and simply followed out not unusual lines of conquest 
when they made this raid upon the peoples of ancient 
Palestine. 

The cuneiform letters discovered at Tel el-Amarna, in 
Egypt in 1887, have opened up new territory in the 
fifteenth century, B.c. They are dispatches and official 
communications sent by a large number of rulers, kings 
and governors, mainly of countries, provinces and cities 
of Southwestern Asia, to the King of Egypt. These 
documents disclose a marvelously advanced stage of 
development, intellectually, politically and socially 
among the peoples who were soon to be Israel’s nearest 
neighbors. They formed the early background of Israel’s 
settlement in Canaan, and prepure us for no surprises in 
Israel’s growth. In fact, we see that Joshua and his 
army actually settled in a land of cities and fortresses, 
already containing many of the elements of civilization, 
but sadly reduced by internal and external warfare. 

The ease with which David and Solomon conquered 
and held their domains is now explained by the fact that 
the great powers of the world were in a state of lassi- 
tude. Assyria and Babylon had not been heard from 
since the twelfth century B.c. 

The first appearance of Assyria’s influence upon the 
politics of Israel is seen where Ahab, contrary to expec- 
tation and custom, made a treaty with his captive, Ben- 
hadad, of Damascus (1 Kings 20: 26-34), This wise 
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stroke of policy on the part of Ahab set the Syrian army 
in the foreground against the oncoming hosts of Shal- 
maneser Il of Assyria ; indeed, made the Kingdom of 
Damascus his battlements. But the force of this league 
is seen in a battle on the plains of Hamath between the 
confederate troops and the power of Assyria. Among 
these troops from different countries and kingdoms ex- 
tending as far as Egypt we find mentioned ‘1,200 char- 
iots, 1,200 horsemen, 20,000 men of Benhadad of Damas- 
cus, . . - 2,000 chariots, 10,000 men of Ahab of Israel.” 
Neither an account of this battle (fought 853 B.c.) nor 
any distinct hint at its disastrous results, appears in the 
Old Testament. This same Shalmaneser II, in reporting 
a campaign of twelve years later (841 B.c.), recites, 
among other things, this: ‘“‘ At that time I received the 
tribute of the Tyrians, the Sidonians, and of Jehu the 
son of Omri.” This informs us that the ten tribes were 
still paying the price of Ahab’s defeat, the yearly tribute. 
Jehu was son of Omri only iu the sense of his successor 
on the throne, In the meantime Benhadad was slain at 
the hand of Hazael. Assyria now relinquished her hold 
on the westland, and Hazael carried out his ambitious 
designs against Israel. It was 797 B.c. when the next 
Assyrian king, Rioamon-nirari, grandson of Shalmaneser 
Il, came westward, conquered Damascus, and reduced 
Samaria, Edom and Philistia to tributary provinces. 
The blow to Damascus was almost fatal. She never 
recovered her former strength, nor did she again prove 
so powerful an enemy to Israel. After one or fwo minor 
campaigns in the west Assyria fell back toward her re- 
cruiting ground. A period of cessation of Assyrian 
campaigns gave Israel and Judah the cherished original 
boundaries of the Solomonic aud Davidic kingdom. 

A luxurious and prosperous period of about forty 
years (783-745) was followed by the appearance in the 
northeast of a new Assyrian king, Pul, or Tiglath- 
Pileser III. In one of his earliest records he says that 
he captured nineteen districts of the city of Hamath 
which had rebelled against Azariah, shown in another 
inscription to have been the Judean (cf. 2 Kings 14: 28). 
Among his tributaries he mentions Hiram of Tyre, 
Rezon of Damascus, and Menahem of Samaria (2 Kings 
15; 19). In a series of campaigns Damascus fell (732 
B.C.), at the end of a two years’ siege, then a new and 
rebellious king of Samaria suffered at his hands. A few 
lines of one of his records reads : 

‘‘The country of the house of Omri [[ subdued], all its 
men I carried away to Assyria, Pekah their king [I] slew, 
and I appointed Hoshea to be king over them.” 


We learn here that the murder committed by Hoshea 
(2 Kings 15: 80) was instigated by Tiglath-Pileser III. 
The (voluntary) vassalage of Ahaz of Judah is men- 
tioned in this great monarch’s annals among kings of 
most of the petty tribes on the east eoast of the Mediter- 
ranean, In a word, this mighty monarch, the real 
founder of the Assyrian Empire, the master of South- 
western Asia to the borders of Egypt, mentions in his 
own annals the names of three kings of Israel and two 
kings of Judah. 

Passing through a shadow of five years we reach 
Samaria, already two years under siege by an Assyrian 
army (that of Shalmaneser IV), Sargon (722-705 B.c.), 
anew king, captures this capital and carries off, as he 


himself says, 27,280 captives and other effects to various 


points in his realm, By importations from many coun- 
tries named in his records, he populates the vacated 
territory (cf. 2 Kings 17: 24) and determines the ances- 
tors of the later Samaritans. This Sargon is mentioned 
but once in the Old Testament (Isa. 20: 1), and then as 
the instigator of a campaign against Ashdod. This oc- 
curred (in 711 B.C.) asa counterblow to an attempted 
coalition of the southern and western provinces, headed 
by Merodach Baladan (Isa. 39) against the power of 
Nineveh. Sudden and powerful strokes completely 
crushed the foe and left Sargon master of the tield. The 
power of Assyria was supreme in Palestine. 

Upon the death of Sargon (705 B.c.), Sennacherib be- 
gan a reign of twenty-four years (705-681 B.c.). In the 
fourth year of his sway his ambition looked toward 
Egypt, and to the West he came, The small districts in 
and about Palestine, which had shown their independ- 
ence since his accession, were promptly reduced, and 
Judah was completely overrun. He says he captured 
forty-six of its strong cities together with innumerable 
small towns in their neighborhood, and carried off to 
Assyria 200,150 captives. Hezekiah he shut up, as a 
bird in a cage, in the city of Jerusalem, and divided his 
territory among several smaller and more loyal subjects. 
In the meantime Sennacherib besieged and captured 
Lachish and Libnah, The Egyptian wing of the league 
appeared on the scene, but was met by Sennacherib’s 
hosts, which resulted, probably, in a drawn battle. 
Without any explanation or record of a return, the 
annals state that Hezekiah sent after him to Nineveh his 
present and articles of tribute (the former agreeing with 
the biblical account, 2 Kings 18: 14). It is significant 
and interesting to know that Sennacherib’s Egyptian 
Proclivities never again showed themselves. In the fol- 
lowing twenty years of his reign he never set foot on the 
Mediterranean seacoast. 

As a corroboration of Isa. 87: 88, we findina Babylo- 
nian chronicle: ‘ Sennacherib, King of Assyria, was 
murdered by his own son in an insurrection on the twen- 
tieth day of Tebet.” This insurrection lasted about for- 
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ty-two days, when Esar-haddon, the youngest son, seized 
the throne, took the field against the insurrectionists and 
secured the kingdom (681-668 B.C.) 

Judah, which had almost perished in its struggles with 
Assyria, is of so slight importance in Esar-haddon’s 
reign that it is but once mentioned. Among histwenty- 
two vassal kings of the Mediterranean seacoast, Esar- 
haddon mentions Manasseh of Judah. In a similar list 
of Asurbanipal (668-626 B.C.) the same name appears, at- 
testing to Israel’s miserable servitude to the sovereign of 
Assyria. In 647 a general revolt precipitated the seizure 
and transportation of the rebels to one of the royal cities, 
Babylon or Nineveh. Among these presumably was the 
hated Judean king, Manasseh (2 Chron. 33: 11-13). 
Upon his penitence, he, as Necho of Egypt, was returned 
to his throne. No further contact between Assyria and 
Judah has come to our knowledge, but from this point 
Assyria sinks out of sight, leaving us in her recorded 
documents the names of ten kings of Israel and Judah. 

The greatrod of Judah’s chastisement is growing in 
lower Mesopotamia. Nebuchadrezzar far surpassed in 
greatness and importance his Old Testament picture. 
With a master mind he conceived and consummated the 
conquest and subjection of almost the known civilized 
world, with Babylon as its capital, and his throne as its 
centér. In this mighty empire the rebellious, incorri- 
gible Jews were compelled to serve as menials and 
vassals. Nebuchadrezzar prides himself on the magnifi- 
cence of his temples, towers and palaces. With this 
note all his discovered inscriptions harmonize. With his 
death, Babylon began towane. Very soon a star arose 
in the East, and Cyrus appeared as a worthy successor. 
District, province and kingdom fell before him until he 
reached the suburbs of Babylon. The last reigning king 
of the declining empire was Nabonidus (555-538 B.c.). 
His son, the crown prince, Belshazzar (Dan. 5) is men- 
tioned several times in his inscriptions; and once is 
called, ‘‘my son.”: The position which he offered Daniel 
is perfectly consistent with his own, and the best he 
could do under the circumstances (Dan. 5:16). Cyrus's 
approach to the walls of Babylon was hailed with de- 
light, and the populace, tired of the oppressions of the 
old rulers, opened wide the gates to receive this new, 
benevolent, beneficent ruler. Cyrus paid. his devotions 
to the gods and implored their aid in his plans. In his 
records we learn that he traced his ancestry back 
through four generations of Elamites, and that he was 
not a monotheist, but a rank polytheist. His action 
toward tbe Jews was in accordance with his general po- 
litical policy—lenient and liberal. 

Another valuable contribution which the monuments 
of Mesopotamia make to Old Testament history is found 
in its chronological lists of eponyms. Certain periods of 
Israel’s history, especially that between the disruption of 
the kingdom and the fall of Samaria, are involved in 
manifold difficulties. These lists serve as checks on the 
dates and give us without doubt the key to their“true 

location in time. The agreement between Usher and 
the inscriptions on the date of the fall of Samaria 
(722 B.C.) become a divergence at the disruption under 
Jeroboam of nearly forty years (inscriptions, 938, Usher 
975). By a careful comparison of these eponyms we 
shall be rid of many chronological snarls. 

These brief views of some of the many rays cast 
from these new centers of the past are but as drops in 
the bucket. The fiercer the attacks upon the verity of 
God’s Word,. the more numerous are the recruits 
‘*come to the kingdom for such a time as this.” 





BIBLICAL DISCOVERIES IN PALESTINE 
ADJACENT COUNTRIES. 
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BY WILLIAM HAYES WARD, D.D., LL.D. 





Altho Palestine is the land of the Bible, and altho it is 
quite as accessible as Egypt and more so than Babylonia, 
it is remarkable that its soil has not been so carefully ex- 
plored for records which will illustrate the Bible as has 
either of those countries. The surface has been mapped 
out, and nothing more, and only that has been discov- 
ered which was visible above ground. Of this sort was 
the great work begun by Dr. Edward Robinson and con- 
tinued by the Palestine Exploration Fund, almost wholly 
geographical and topographical. Only within the last 
year or two, except in some digging to locate the walls 
of Jerusalem, has the spade been employed ; and the in- 
teresting work of Mr. Bliss just begins to indicate what 
we may hope to find. 

There are only two monuments that have been 
found in Palestine which are of commanding importance. 
One of these is the Moabite Stone discovered in 1868 on 
the mound of ancient Dibon, capital of Moab. It was 
covered with thirty-four lines of inscription written by 
King Mesha, who is said in 2 King 3: 4, to have been 
a sheep master who paid tribute to the King. of 
Israel and who rebelled after the death of Ahab 
and was attacked by his son Joram. It tells how 
Mesha’s father, Chemosh-melech, reigned over Moab 
thirty years, and was succeeded by Mesha; that Omri, 
King of Israel, oppressed Moab many days, took the land 
of Medeba and occupied it for forty years; that Mesha 
delivered it out of his hand and built Baal-meon and 
Kirjathain ; that the King of Israel and the men of Gad 
occupied the land of Ataroth, but that he made war upon 
the place and seized it and slew the people and trans- 
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planted others there; that when his god Chemosh told 
him toseize Nebo he attacked it in the night and slew 
seven thousand people and overcame and slew the cham- 
pions of the altars of Jehovah ; that when the King of 
Israel built Jahaz he attacked the place, and Chemosh 
drove the Israelites out; that he then built Korkhah and 
the house of Moloch, and made waterways and cisterns 
and built Aroer and Beth-bamoth and Bezer and Beth- 
medeba and Beth-diblathaim and Baal-meon, and made 
war against Horonaim. The names are all Bible names ; 
the language and color agree precisely with those of the 
Bible, and the differences are chiefly in the fact that 
Mesha tells of the victories of Moab, while the Bible 
mostly tells of the victories of Israel, altho it records the 
revolt of Mesha. This goes back toa period of about 
900 B.C., and is the oldest monument discovered with 
Phenician writing, except it be a single bowl, which is 
probably at least 1000 B.c., and is dedicated to the Baal 
of Lebanon. 

The other inscription of capital importance discovered 
in Palestine is that found in the tunnel of Siloam. It 
contains no date, but is simply a workman's record of 
the fact that a junction was made successfully by the 
workmen who were tunneling down from the Spring of 
the Virgin with those that were tunneling up from the 
Pool of Siloam. There are but six lines, and a few 
letters have been destroyed, and it states that when the 
workmen were three cubits apart they heard each other’s 
voices and came together, after which the waters flowed 
from the spring to the pool for a distance of 1200 cubits, 
the hight of the rock being 100 cubits above the heads 
of the excavators. This tunnel was not made later than 
the time of King Hezekiah, and the inscription must be 
of that date or earlier ; and it is the only purely Jewish 
Palestinian inscription of any length known, there being 
nothing else but small seals. 

But other and more important discoveries may be ex- 
pected when excavation is begun ; and we have the first 
fruits of this in the opening of the mound of Tel el-Hesy, 
which is generally regarded as the site of the ancient 
Lachish, tho by others supposed to be Gaza. Here Mr. 
F, J. Bliss has found, as mentioned in another article in 
this issue of THE INDEPENDENT by Professor Lyon, a 
tablet written in Babylonian characters and language, 
which goes back to a period antedating the return of 
the children of Israel from Egypt; and it fits in with the 
correspondence of Amenophis III and IV found at Tel el- 
Amarna. Another tablet since found has not yet been 
published ; but the discovery of these two is enough to 
give us reason to hope that we may yet come across the 
contents of the record chambers of the period during 
which Palestine was under Babylonian rule and used the 
Babylonian style of writing onclay. The use of such 
documents could not, however, have continued after the 
occupancy of Palestine by the Hebrews, 

South of Palestine lay the countries of Edom and 
Midian ; and the desert region extended far south over 
the whole great peninsula of Arabia. Unexpected light 
has very lately been thrown upon the earlier history of 
this country by the discoveries of Dr. Glaser in Southern 
Arabia. He has copieda large number of inscriptions 
in archaic Sabeean characters, and, assisted by Professor 
Miller and Professor Hommel, has been able to divide 
them into two classes, which belong to the kingdoms of 
Ma’in and Saba, or Sheba. We may call these the Minzean 
and Sabeean kingdoms, Sheba is often mentioned in the 
Old Testament, and the Minzeans are supposed to be the 
Maonites of Judges 10: 12. The Septuagint cailed 
Zophar, the friend of Job, ‘‘ King of the Minzeans.” Dr. 
Glaser says that the Minzan kingdom preceded that of 
Sheba. But the Queen of Sheba reigned in the time of 
King Solomon, which puts the Minzan kingdom at a 
very early period. Their dominion extended over many 
centuries, and they ruled thelarger part of the Arabian 
peninsula, Their records have been foundas far north 
as the territories of Midian and Edom; and the very in- 
teresting conclusion follows that a cultivated and edu- 
cated people reigned over Arabia at the time that the 
Israelites were passing through it out of Egypt; and 
that Jethro, father-in-law of Moses, must have been 
well acquainted with letters and historical documents, 
and that it is erroneous to imagine that the children of 
Israel passed through a barbarous or into an unlettered 

_ country when they left Egypt. There might well have 
been records of that date which were preserved by the 
familiar use of writing and which may have entered 
into the composition of the Pentateuch. It has generally 
been supposed that the Phenician alphabet was not in- 
vented till somewhere about the time of Moses, and, as I 
havealready said, there are no monuments in that alphabet 
earlier than about 1000 B.c.; but we now learn that there 
were records in plenty in the Babylonian language, 
which had been used for centuries in Palestine, or in the 
Sabeean or Mingean characters of Arabia. 

For the country between Egypt on the one side and 
the Euphrates on the other we need to speak of but one 
other important late discovery, the early Arameean in- 
scriptions lately found at Sinjerli, a little to the north- 
east of the Gulf of Antioch. It is something of a ques- 
tion whether the language or these inscriptions is more 
Arameean or Hebrew. They are the records of two 
kings, Bar-Rekeb and Panammu, who were vassals of 
Tiglath-Pileser, King of Assyria, and they belong to the 
eighth century before our era. Thgy throw a good deal 
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of light not only upon the extension of the Hebrew- 
speaking people into North Syria at an unexpectedly 
early period, but also upon the notions current among 
them as tothe future life ; and their bearing is of consid- 
erable importance upon the history of Phenician writ- 
ing, altho they do not have a direct relation to biblical 
history. They are found in a region which was domi- 
nated at an early period by the Hittites, that powerful 
race that were able at one time to cope with the 
Egyptians and at another with the Assyrians, of whom 
mention is so frequently made in the Bible, and whose 
hieroglyphics, found in considerable abundance, yet 
await complete decipherment. 

Hundreds of thousands of dollars have been spent in 
the excavation of the mounds of Assyria and Babylonia 
and the uncovering of the temples of Egypt. No such 
expenditures have been made in the countries of which I 
have spoken, which occupy the intervening region. The 
fruits of Egyptian and Assyrian excavations are rich and 
abundant, but no one can tell what may be discovered 
when similar enterprise shall have been applied to the 
unearthing of the buried treasures of Palestine and its 
surrounding districts. - 

Newakk, N. J. 


RECENT DISCOVERIES OF EARLY CHRISTIAN 
WRITINGS. 


BY HUGH M. SCOTT, D.D., 
Professor of Church History in Chicago Theological Seminary. 








The present generation of Christian students has been 
especially delighted and encouraged by the discovery of 
documents that widen our knowledge of the post-Apos- 
tolic Church. The opening up of all lands to scholars, 
the industry of literary explorers, the interest of wealthy 
patrons, and the special favor of Divine Providence have 
given us these important helps to historical research. 
Over the whole course of the history of the Church 
new literary sources have been found and published ; 
but.we can notice only those that belong to the early 
period. 

1. We may refer first to the valuable group of Syriac 
documents discovered in a monastery in the Nitrian 
desert, and published, 1845-’55, by Cureton. We have 
here, among others, ‘“‘ Laws of the Nations,” by a pupil 
of the famous Gaostic teacher, Bardesanes (A.D. 170), the 
Festal Letters of Athanasius, and part of the lost 
Church History of John of Ephesus, which tells of the. 
Nubian Church (A.D, 535), 

2. The great discovery of the Codex Sinaiticus by Tisch- 
endorf, in 1859, gave us not only one of the very oldest 
Greek texts of the Bible, but in an Appendix the Epistle 
of Barnabas and a large part of the Shepherd of Her- 
mas. Here, for the first time, we received the Greek 
text of the first five chapters of Barnabas, and a much 
better text than the Latin Version of the rest. It was 
now proven that the quotation of Matt. 20: 16, with 
sicut scriptum est, was no gloss. The new text had dc 
yéyparrat, and gave us the first reference to the New Tes- 
tament as Scripture (A.D. 100). 

8. New discoveries of Clementine writings have also 
been made. As far back as 1852, the full text of the 
Homilies was found in the Vatican Library by Dressel. 
The complete work then first published showed, what 
had hitherto been denied, that these Homilies were 
familiar with the Gospel of John. In 1875, Bryen- 
nios, Archbishop of Serre, found in  Constan- 
tinople, both the Epistles of Clement of Rome. Be- 
fore this time only an imperfect text of I Clement 
was known. The next year, 1876, a Syrian manuscript 
of both Epistles was discovered in Paris. They appeared 
here, not at the end of the Codex, as Barnabas and the 
Shepherd in Codex Sinaiticus, but in the middle, be- 
tween the Catholic Epistles and those of St. Paul, 
as if an organic part of the New Testament. The 
text of Bryennios added the missing chapters 57-63 
to I Clement, forming about one-tenth of the Epistle. 
These contain a glorious prayer, free yet with liturgical 
turns, showing the tendency toward forms of worship 
at the close of the first century. For IL Clement, eight 
new chapters were gained, which, added to the twelve 
already known in a poorer text, made it a new work. We 
know now that II Clement is not a writing of Clement of 
Rome, as is the first Epistle. It is a homily, the earliest 
extant, a work of the second century, a written sermon, 
read in church even then, and perhaps by a layman. 
This discovery of Bryennios thus gives us the oldest 
known written public prayer, and the oldest known 
written discourse of the post-Apostolic Church. In con- 
firmation of all thisa Latin version of I Clement has 
just been discovered by Morin, 1893 (cf. Theol. Lit. Ztg. 
1894, p. 159). 

4, The Diatessaron of Tatian, is another find of great 
importance. This earliest Harmony of the .Gospels, 
known to Eusebius (H. E. IV, 29), long ago disappeared. 
Finally, in 1876, an Armenian translation of the Com- 
mentary of Ephraem, the Assyrian, ona Gospel Harmony 
was published with Latin translation by Moesinger. 
Zahn considered this ‘“‘the most important publication 
in this department of the past fifty years,” and set him- 
self, in 1881, to reconstruct the outline of the Diatessaron 
from this Commentary. Ciasca next published an essay, 
1883, on an Arabic version of the Diatessaron in the 
Vatican. A second, better manuscript was found in 
Egypt, and published in 1888 with Latin translation. 
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Now (1894) Hill publishes an English translation (Clarks, 
Edinburgh) with introduction and notes. It is probable 
that this Diatessaron has been somewhat worked over by 
later scholars; yet it is nearly enough that of Tatian to 
show beyond question that he based his Harmony on 
our Four Gospels. Tatian was a disciple of Justin (d. c. 
A.D., 150), hence we are morally certain that his ‘‘ Memo- 
rabilia of the Apostles” were also our Gospels; and, as he 
says they were read widely in the churches, our testi- 
mony for the Gospels is carried back to the verge of the 
first century. 

5. Most interesting and most discussed of recent dis- 
coveries has been the Teaching of the Twelve Apostles, 
discovered by Bryennios, and published 1883. It belongs 
to the first quarter of the second century. From it we 
learn that Sunday was kept in those days, that the Lord’s 
Prayer was much used, that liturgical forms were gath- 
ering about the Lord’s Supper, that the idea of the Uni- 
versal Church was clearly recognized, and that baptism 
was practiced by both immersion and pouring. Itechoes 
often the Gospel of Matthew, also Acts, Romans, 1 
Corinthians, Epbesians, 1 and 2 Thessalonians, Hebrews, 
the Apocalypse, and probably the fourth Gospel (ef. 
Schaff’s edition, p. 78f.) It knows a written Gospel. 

6. Schepss discovered, in. 1889, in the University of 
Wiirzburg, the long lost writings of Priscillian? who 
lived in Spain in the fourth century, and was the first 
heretic put to death by Christians (A.D. 885). In these 
eleven treatises he defends bimself from ‘the devilish 
slanders of Itacius,” and other persecutors. He denied 
that he used a fifth Gospel, or other Apocryphal Scrip- 
tures. 

7. Another most interesting discovery is that of the 
Apology of Aristides. In 1889, Harris found in the Con- 
vent of St. Catherine, Mt. Sinai, a Syriac version of this 
very early work (cf. Haverford College Studies, Nos. 6, 7). 
It is addressed to the Emperor Hadrian, and may be as 
early as A.D. 140. It echoes various New Testament 
passages, as Rom. 1: 25, 22; 7: 8; Col. 1: 17, and the 
Gospels. Aristides speaks of the Gospel as written, and 
offers the Emperor the Christian Scriptures (c. X V1), thus 
confirming what is suggested in Barnabas, and looking 
toward the position of Justin and Tatian. 

8. We are indebted to Aubé for the finding of the 
Acts of Karpus, Paphylus and Agathonike, in their 
original form. They were published first, in the Revue 
Archéologique, for December, 1881. Here we have a 
document of the time of Marcus Aurelius (A.D. 165). 
Harnack, discussing them, notices (Texte u. Un- 
tersuchungen, Bd, IIT) the important references in these 
Acts to the Fourth Gospel, as-well as to the Synoptists. 
We have here a writing once used by Eusebius, but 
which seemed forever lost. It sheds clear light upon the 
martyr church of Asia Minor in the middle of the second 
century. 

9. Another document of about the same age is the 
Dialogue of Jason and Papiscus, a Jew and a Christian, 
which Harnack discovered, 1883, worked over in a Latin 
writing of the fifth century, called Altercatio Simonis 
Judaei et Theophili Christiani. He thinks the work 
here detected is the lost dialog of the above title written 
by Ariosto, of Pella. It defends the Old Testament 
against Gnostic assaults. It shows also the New Testa- 
ment of Justin and Tatian, viz. the four Gospels, Apoc- 
alypse,-Epistles of Paul, and Hebrews. 

10. The Acta Martyrum Scillitanorum, of A.D. 180, 
which were supposed to be in their original form in our 
Greek text, have been displaced by a shorter Latin 
original, published, 1889, in the Analecta Ballandiana, 
VIII, and by Robinson (‘‘ Texts and Studies,” Vol. II, 
No. 2), 1891. The martyrs of Carthage here declare 
their sacred writings to be ‘“‘books of the divine Law 
and Epistles of Paul, the just man.” 

11. Gwynn discovered (1888) in London a Syriac man- 
uscript of Capita Hippolyti Adversum Caium, which 
shows how Caius, about A.D. 201, agreed with the Alogi 
in rejecting the Apocalypse, but did not reject the other 
writings of John. This new document shows, however, 
that he did not ascribe the Apocalypse to Cerinthus. 

12. The French exploration of Egypt is bringing to 
light many literary and antiquarian treasures. Among 
these is a Greek manuscript found at Akhmim and pub- 
lished 1892 by the Mission Archéologique. It contains 
three fragments of great interest : first, eight pages of a 
‘*Gospel of Peter”; second, six pages of an *‘ Apocalypse 
of Peter,” and third, the first thirty-two chapters of the 
book of Enoch. These pseudo-Petrine writings have 
aroused much attention. It is pretty certain that they 
are the ‘“‘ Gospel” and ‘‘ Apocalypse” of Peter, referred 
to by Eusebius, They are very early writings. Harnack 
puts the ‘‘Gospel” about the year A.D. 100, afid the 
** Apocalypse” somewhat later. He thinks they arose in 
a time when ‘‘ the materials of the Gospels were still in 
a plastic state,” He considers it probable that the ‘‘ Gos- 
pel” was part of Justin’s ** Memoirs,” and that it was an 
independent collection of Gospel information, parallel 
with our present Gospels. Zahn rejects this view ; but 
both agree that the discovery is most valuable and sug- 
gestive. We have here aGospel which wasactually used 
as early as A.D. 200 by a Christian sect of *‘ Docetists” 
near Antioch. 

18. Hippolytus, the Puritan Bishop of Rome (4.D. 200), 
left many writings which have disappeared. One of 
these was a Commentary on the Prophecies of Daniel. 
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Georgiades, a Greek scholar, has discovered and pub- 
lished, 1886, the whole of the fourth book of this com- 
mentary. It discusses chapters 7-12 of Daniel, and is a 
valuable addition to our literature. It treats, more than 
any other early work, of the dates of the birth and death 
of Christ, the history of Christmas, and the relations of 
Church and State under the Severi. ° 

14, Not a few Latin documents are coming to light, 
that shed much light on early Church life. Within ten 
years two Latin manuscripts of Paul’s Apocryphal letters 
to the Corinthians have been found, showing that they 
circulated early in the West. 

Caspari published, in 1883 (Kircherhistorische Anec- 
dota, Christiania), a Latin version of the five dialogs 
against Gnosties, falsely ascribed to Origen. This ver- 
sion was of the fourth century ; it corrects many places 
in our Greek text; it shows that it is of pre-Constantine 
origin, and is ‘‘ a source of the first rank for the history 
of the Marcionite churches” (Harnack). He publishes, 
also, an Altercatio Heracliani Laici cum Germinio 
Episcopo Sirmiensi of a.D. 366, which is a real account 
in Pannonian Latin of a public debate between an or- 
thodox layman and an Arian bishop. 

Besides the larger discoveries here noticed, many 
smaller fragments are coming to light, a vast number of 
inscriptions is accumulating, better manuscripts of 
already known writings are appearing, translations, 
especially Syriac and Armenian, of known works, such 
as the Church History of Eusebius, are widening our 
knowledge, and on every side fresh information is break- 
ing from the monuments of the past for the guidance of 
the present. 

Cxicaago, ILL. 


EGYPTOLOGY AND THE BIBLE. 





BY W. MAX MULLER, 


Professor of Old Testament Literature in the Reformed Episcopal 
Seminary, Philadelphia. 





Ancient Ezypt had scarcely risen from long oblivion 
amidst the thunder of Bonaparte’s cannon in 1798, and 
hardly had the first feeble attempts at deciphering its 
mysterious inscriptions, beginning from 1822, gained a 
certain solid basis by the genius of Champollion, when 
the value of the new field of studies for elucidation of 
the Old Testament began to be recognized. Unfortu- 
nately, too great claims were imposed upon the new 
science in its infancy, and still many people forget that 
it is only now putting off its swaddling clothes. The 
reason for their disappointment was, however, always 
the one-sidedness of their curious expectations. Fifteen 
years ago a young scholar passed the stern judgment 
upon Egyptology, that it was to be considered a failure 
as long as it could not show monuments of Joseph and 
tell which Pharaoh was drowned in the Red Sea. This 
one-sidedne3s frequently has seduced popularity-hunters 
to read the whole history of the patriarchs into this 
papyrus or that inscription. Sometimes they used their 
fancies for well intended but clumsy apologetics, which 
have done little good to the cause of Caristianity. On 
the other hand, they have largely promoted the preju- 
dice prevailing among old-fashioned scholars against all 
young sciences based upon ‘‘ decipherments.” 

Now, however, Egyptology has been systematized and 
specialized to a great extent. Recently a famous scholar 
protested, with a good deal of justice, against the insinu- 
ation that hieroglyphics are deciphered. We begin to 
read them now, owing especially to the overwhelming 
epigraphic material furnished by recent excavations and 
surveys. And now we also see more light on almost 
every point of interest for biblical research. Certainly 
the words of the great Apostle that we see only in a mir- 
ror, darkly, and know only in part, apply here only too 
well. It is doubtful, even, how far the final results of 
these investigations will decide the present bitter fight 
between the two extreme parties of biblical scholars, the 
conservative and the destructive critics. If my own 
personal opinion does not deceive me, the outcome will 
be in favor of the golden via media. It is probable that 
many a venerable tradition will be modified, some even 
destroyed, and that we shall have to yield in more details 
than many people would, at present, allow. But apart 
from all details, I am confident that more of the great 
historical facts will find confirmation than our radical 
critics are willing to concede. 

As an illustration of this prediction (which may, in- 
deed, look bold and premature in the eyes of some) | 
quote the remarkable fact ttat in reality the -names of 
Joseph and Jacob have been read upon Egyptian monu- 
ments. To our astonishment, they do not appear in 
Memphis, in Heliopolis or in Goshen, where we should 
expect them. We find them in Palestine at a time evi- 
dently anterior to the Exodus (after 1600 B.c.), treated 
as venerated names from a more remote antiquity. We 
learn, besides, that the Pentateuch uses these names, 
well known to every reader, in abbreviated forms, and 
that their original pronunciation was Joseph-el and 
Jakob-el. Also, the names Esau and Edom were both 
distinctly deified by the Canaanites, and, according to 
their theological system, differentiated into a male and 
and a female form. Thus the hieroglyphics witness 
that Egyptians, when traveling or hunting in the desert, 
used to imitate the sons of Amalek and of Edom, and to 
implore the protection of the wild hunter Esau and his 
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female consort (Asit), whom pictures represent galloping 
on horseback after the gazelles of the sandy desert. It 
is easy to see how such discoveries may be used by those 
who wish'to treat the whole Pentateuch as a collection 
of myths. So far, however, we need not yield more to 
them than the probability that our chronology of the 
patriarchs needs some dating backward. 

Concerning the history of Joseph, 1 can only repeat 
that all its details about the country of Egypt, its cus- 
toms and its government, about Pharaoh and his court, 
etc., have been confirmed as correct and reliable. The 
same must be said of the details accompanying the re- 
port of the exodus. I mention here briefly Naville’s 
wonderful excavations in Tel el-Maskhutah (Heroopolis) 
in 1882-88. They have shown not only the place in and 
around which Pithom, Raamses and Sukkoth, the ‘‘store- 
cities” were situated, but even laid open the very store- 
houses or granaries, the bricks of which the Israelitish 
serfs had to make under the rod of hard overseers. They 
have indicated the locality where the Israelites crossed a 
part of the ‘* Reedy Sea,” sought for in vain until the 
inscription of Pithom told us that this city was situated 
on the shore of a small gulf dried out completely at the 
present time (the ‘‘ bitter lakes” are the only remainders) 
and of somewhat swampy character already in an early 
period. Unfortunately, this unparalleled discovery has 
laid a hard chronological puzzle before us. It seems 
that Goshen, i.e., the modern Wadi Tumilat (not the 
northwestern part of the Delta as we had assumed be- 
fore), was @ bare desert-valley before the enterprising 
Ramses II dug a canal through it and made it cul* 
tivable, 

Before this time ‘‘ the country of Raamses,” or Goshen, 
must have been totally uninhabitable. Future studies 
must solve the problem of harmonizing these data with 
those given in our present Bible text. That, with the 
sacrifice of some subordinate matter, it will be possible 
to do so, is my firm conviction. Too many indications 
speak for the general historicity of the exodus. We 
know, for example, that the whole eastern frontier of 
the Delta had a strong admixture of Semitic immigrants, 
asis shown by the many Semitic names of cities along the 
frontier (Sukkoth, Shur, Sin, Migdol), An inscription in 
the museum of Vienna has recently been published, tell- 
ing us that about thirty years before Ramses II, *‘some 
Asiatics, who did not know how to live” because ‘ their 
country was starving and they had to live like the game 
of the desert,” obtained a reservation on the frontier 
from King Haremhebe, Of ‘‘ Edomitic shepherds” who, 
under the successor of Ramses II, petitioned for permis- 
sion ‘to pass the fortress of Sukkoth to the pools of 
Pithom in order to feed their cattle upon the meadows 
of Pharaoh” (Papyrus Anastasi, 6,4, 14), we have known 
for many years. We have often been told that only the 
foreign conquerors of Egypt before 1600, the Hyksos, 
could have treated Joseph and his tribe so amiably. But 
the passages mentioned above show sufficiently that this 
popular idea has been generally accepted without much 
reason. As a good parallel to Joseph’s career, I mention 
the influential “first speaker” of King Merenptah, a 
Canaanitish slave from Zir-basan, a place in Eas ern 
Palestine (in Bashan) named Bin-ozna (**son of the ear, 
ie, obedient”), the Phenician cupbearer of Ramses III, 
called Maharbaal. 

But we fiad those foreign settlers treated more reck- 
lessly even thanthe poor Egyptian peasants doing forced 
service continually, usually in the quarries of Memphis 
(‘‘ the mountain of An”), sometimes also in very remote 
parts of the country ; é. g., in the glowing’ desert-valleys 
of Upper Egy pt. It is not advisabie to revive the theory, 
tried so many times, that the name of these foreigners, 
Apuri, is identical with Ibri, Hebrew. The phonetic 
difficulties are, indeed, too great. But it has not yet 
been noticed that Manetho, in his queer, confused report 
on the Israelities, identifies them with the people in the 
quarries of Memphis, 7. e., An, that they inhabited the 
country of Goshen, and Heliopolis, which city also the 
LXX mentions as one of their places of service. There- 
fore, I conclude that they are the same people altho 
under a different name which we have still to explain. 
Admitting that this theory offers several difficulties 
which I cannot discuss here, I hope that, nevertheless, it 
will form the basis upon which harmonizing will prove 
possible, 

But, as I said above, itis a great mistake to expect 
Egyptological belp only for the biblical passages treating 
of Egypt. The Egyptian monuments threw such a light 
upon early Palestine itself as no other science can afford ; 
and this compensates more than sufficiently for some 
transitory disappointment in the above questions. We 
know at present that Palestine was subject to the 
Pharaonic rule from the time of the Hyksos, eighteenth 
and seventeenth century, down to the twelfth century 
B.C. So the hieroglyphics furnish the only material for 
the history of several centuries for which, previously, 
we did not possess the slightest indication, not even 
from the Bible. I mention here, e.g., the recent discov- 
ery of the stone called by the Mohammedans * the Stone 
of Job,” a sculpture showing Ramses II ia adoration 
before a new Semitic goddess. This remnant of a place 
of worship for some Egyptian officials and soldiers 
proves that the Egyptian garrisons extended as far as 
the Hauran. I cannot enumerate here the many wars 
waged by the Egyptians in and around Palestine, which 
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furnish to us more than two hundred names of Pales- 
tinian cities and information concerning all the sur- 
rounding nations. Altho Egyptian armies never 
passed the Aranus and only once or «twice the 
Euphrates, the Egvpt of the eighteenth, nineteenth and 
twentieth dynasties came in frequent contact by em- 
bassies with every country of Western Asia. So 
we find a great number of geographical indications be- 
ginning eastward with the mountain regions of Media 
(Lullu) and westward with the Greek islands, not to 
mention the more vague information concerning the 
more remote ‘‘ ends of the great water-circle,” 7. e., the 
Mediterranean Sea. By the hieroglyphic inscriptions 
we have been able to determine, e. g., the earliest history 
of the Hittites, that mysterious nation which, for some 
centuries, had a dominating influence in Northern 
Syria. It must not be forgotten that the peculiar fond- 
ness of the Egyptian sculptors for representing foreign 
nations with a more scrupulous fidelity in the reproduc- 
tion of their facial type, their costume, etc., than any 
other nation of antiquity has done, adds invaluable 
material for the ethnography of ancient Asia. This 
material is especially rich with regard to Palestine. Ital- 
lows us to form an idea of the racial type of the ancient 
Canaanite or Amorite of the fourteenth or fifteenth 
century B.C., of his costume in peace and of his armor 
and his ‘chariots of iron” which the warriors of Israel 
dreaded so much. We see his towering cities built upon 
the numerous rocks of his country, and splendid pic:ares 
of his art which make us only regret that no originals 
have been preserved. We obtain not only names but 
also pictures of his numerous gods. I mention here, as 
an instance, the name of the goddess on the ‘‘ Stone of 
Job,” Arakan azapant, the second half of which I ex- 
plain from the Hebrew hatstsephonet, ‘the hidden one.” 
We even learn about the language of Palesiine before 
the Israelitish conquest. The refined Egyptian used to 
-adorn his style with an admixture of Semitic words and 
phrases, reminding one of the half Latin scientific jargon 
of past centuries. This ‘‘fad” enables us to form large 
vocabularies of the Canaanitish language from different 
centuries. 

In all these points enumerated here Egyptology has 
made a beginning, but has to expect rich new results 
from deeper investigation even if no new finds should be 
made. But we live in a wonderful age of archeological 
surprises, and have become almost accustomed to read 
of such marvelous discoveries as those of Mr, de Mor- 
gan at Dashur, which the cable has just reported. At 
this very moment may not the inexhaustible soil of 
Ezypt have furnished in a new discovery the key to the 
most desperate problem and filled the worst gap in our 
imperfect knowledge? ; 


_ 
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BY KATE FOOTE, 





THE interest last week was divided between the Senate 
and the Coxey march upon Washington. The House at 


the conclusion of peace upon the quorunf question went - 


about its business of passing Appropriation bills in a 
regular routine, vital, but not interesting. 

The Democratic side of the Senate chamber has re- 
ceived some severe reproofs at the haads of its own party 
—from Mr. Hill, of New York, and from Mr. Smith, of 
New Jersey. The latter is a new Senator, elected March 
4th, 1893. This is his first long speech, and it was heard 
with a great deal of attention by many of his brother- 
Senators on each side of the broad aisle. He is a square- 
built man, with a young face and regular features, and 
a great deal of silver-white hair. He read his speech in 
a full, clear voice that could be heard without difficulty 
in all paris of the chamber, and kept his resonant tone 
without strain or effurt during the hour and a-half of 
his speech. Some one who listened to him, said: ‘‘ He 
is a lawyer andaccustomed to addressing an audience.” 
But the paragraph devoted to him in the Congressional 
Record says : ‘‘ He is a manufacturer of patent and enam- 
eled leather in Newark, and conducts the largest business 
of the kind in the country.” His speech, in the matter 
of it, gave many statistics, yet not enough to fatigue his 
hearers, and it has attracted attention all over the coun- 
try from the unusually clear way in which the subject 
is handled ; it was oratory without the ornaments, but 
with a refined commonsense that made it almost equally 
agreeable to the ear. He opposed the Tariff bill from a 
manufacturer's point of view. 

The Republicans are showing a tendency to put off 
the evil day by making long speeches on their side of the 
house which, of course, are all one way. Mr. Hale, of 
Maine, Mr. Gallinger, of New Hampshire, and Mr. Per- 
kins, of California, have all spoken weil; but there has 
been a certain monotony about them all. While the 
Democrats are divided among themselves on the ques- 
tion of an income tax and some other features of the 
Tariff bill, the Republicans are also divided. Among 
them are many free silver Senators, who still bleed at 
every pore to think that they were not allowed to prevent 
the repeal of the silver purchasing clause of the Sherman 
Act, and who cannot forget that they have not yet made 
any record as forcing more silver money upon a reluc- 
tant people, aad they are inclined to fraceraize wita the 
Democrats who favor the Wilson bill. The splits in the 
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two parties are interesting to watch in order to see how 
they will be healed and what the result will be. 
The Democrats will probably wheel into line, remon- 
strating and scolding vigorously, and calling on their 
constituents to see how they are being constrained, and 
how unwilling they are, and yet how they must yield 
for the sake of the party and its future. The Tariff bill 
will probably pass witbout any further modification of 
its unpleasant features. The general debate closed with 
a speech from Mr, Mills, of Texas ; after that the discus- 
sion was taken up by paragraphs. Mr. Mills is too well 
known as a free trader to need much description either 
of him or his speech. The names Mills, Texas, Tariff all 
follow one another in an association of memory from 
the days when he first entered the House, iv 1873, till 
now. He is in the Senate, as quick and determined as 
ever that the country shull have free trade, or as near it 
as he can get, and that as quickly as he can bring it 
about. The Democrats are saying that if the Wilson bill 
is delayed now, it shall be the fault of the Republicans ; 
that they will keep a majority of their members in their 
seats, and will do anything that they can to push the 
bill to a vote. 

We are feeling the inconvenience of being a political 
center. Coxey, with 240 men, is within two or three 
days’ march of us, and is really to be here on the first of 
May if not before. Men from the leading newspap¢rs 
here went out a week ago to waich them and send letters 
back about them, and make them feel that they are of 
importance. Why a few hundied men should come here 
and demand to be fed and sheltered while they make an 
attempt to dictate legislation in their favor to Congress, 
is a question that does not occur to the foolish and sea- 
timental people who are offering them sympathy. Why 
should Cougress be obliged to give them work? It is~ot 
the business of the Government to become a central office 
for finding laborers work. The city will have to feed 
them as long as they see fit to remain idly here, a charge 
upon the industrious and the thrifty. There are a few 
foolish members in boih Houses. shaking in their shoes 
lest th y should do something that will offend their con- 
stituents, and there are a few sentimental women who 
have “‘issued a call,” as they call it, asking citizens to 
provide for these men. Mr, Peffer, in the Senate, the 
man with a small head and a large beard, offered a reso- 
lution that a committee of nine Senators should be ap- 
pointed to receive communications from the Coxey peo- 
ple and be ready in general to wait on them with respect- 
ful attention. Upon this resolurion he made a few re- 
marks, pleading that the dignity of the Senate would 
noc be injured by this irregular proceeding and tenderly 
pointing out to them that, as statesmen, they should be- 
have wisely ; and as Christians, kindly. 

In the same vein, only more so, Mr. Allen, of Nebras- 
ka, followed. He re-ented the idea that any precautions 
should be taken against the hordes of men who always 
follow any movement of such a sort, whether it be an 
inauguration or a Grand Army celebration ; and he re- 
viled the commander of the militia forces in the District 
by name, as if he were an autocrat or a military despot 
of the worst description. Apparently Mr. Allen would 
have the city go forth to meet the men who propose to 
quarter themselves upon it with open arms, and invite 
them to take charge of matters and arrange things to’ 
suit themselves. The Democratic side was either afraid 
or ashamed of their ally, and it fell to the Republicans. 
General Hawley, of Connecticut, rose the next day and 
made a calm, keen answer, saying that ic was not ‘ in- 
famous” that the behavior of multitudes around the 
Capitol aud its squares should be regulated by laws and 
rules, and that a sufficient body of policemen and, in the 
case of riots, a body of the militia should be here, to the 
end that the Constitution and the laws and the rules of 
the Senate and the general laws of the District should be 
-obeyed on every inch of ground and in every second of 
time. 

He also cleared the militia commander whom Mr. 
Alien had attacked, saying: ‘‘Not one command will 
be given, not one step will be taken under him—except 
at the command of the civil power”; and he ended with 
a few words that have gone allover the country, and were 
used as the basis of approving editorials during the next 
week in four or five of the best papers of the country 
He said : 

“T am sorry to say it, but I feel bound to say it, that the 
speech of the Senator from Nebraska was one that would 
have been received with tumultuous applause in a meeting 
of anarchists. It had in it, not requiring a microscope, 
but visible to the naked eye, the bactcria and bacilli of an- 
archy.”’ 

He sat down, and Mr. Allen, white with anger, rcse to 
answer, but was prevented by the fact that it was one 
o’clock, and the Tariff bill was to come up. The next 
day, Mr. Peffer’s resolution was again brought up, and 
a motion made"to give it further discussion. This would 
have made achance for Mr, Allen, and I listened with 
some interest to the roll call that was taken with intent 
to put the vote on record for future use. Among the 
ayes I heard many Republicans ; General Dawley, ready 
to give his opponent a chance, for he is a born fighter ; 
but the nays wére in greater number, and, to my surprise, 
came from the Democratic side ; so Mr. Allen lost his 
chance by the act of his own party, and presently strode 
out of the chamber full of repressed anger. 
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But Mr. Peffer and Mr. Allen were not to be suppressed 
without another attempt at Coxey legislation. A day or 
two after Mr. Peffer introduced what he called a “bill 
to provide work for unemployed persons in the District 
of Columbia,” but which ought to be called an Urgent 
Deficiency in the Matter of Brains Bill. Its purposeis to 
set people at work on the highways and roads about 
Washington at $1.50 for a day of eight hours, and it is to 
last until April, 1896. As if this were not enough in the 
way of encouraging idlers and vagrants to look to a pa- 
ternal Government to take care of them, Mr. Allen fol- 
lowed it up by a resolution, that peaceable people had a 
right to the Capitol buildings and grounds as much as 
other peaceable people, and that nobody must disturb 
anybody in the full and free exercise of constitutional 
rights. 

Mr. Harris, of Tennessee, a sharp-tempered Senator, 
said in his keenest tones, as the Clerk finished reading 
Mr. Allen’s Resolutions, ‘‘ Let that be printed and go 
over until to-morrow.” It came the next day, and then 
the Senate woke up. The Democratic members began 
to speak and rebuked this member who sits on their 
own side very sharply. Mr. Vest-began at once saying 
that he did not approve of the resolution and could not 
vote for it. Especially he objected to the preamble—that 
law-abiding citizens about to visit Washington for the 
purpose of petitioning the redress of grievances were 
threatened with arrest if they eutered the District. He 
said that the men who were marching to Washington 
would be protected in their rights, but they would have 
to learn to abide by the laws. If Congress compro- 
mised with them for an instant it would open a 
**crevasse”’ which would end in a flood and final de- 
struction. If any one wanted to come here, whether 
employed or unemployed, to inspect the public build- 
ings and visit Congress their rights would be respected, 
but when they seized trains to come on, when they 
trampled on the rights of people, Congress ought not 
to treat with them. 

He was followed by Mr. Wolcott, of Colorado, who 
gave the resolution a very good name—it is said to be a 
‘cringing invitation” to come here and settle down 
upon the city, a devouring horde whom we shall have to 
feed and clothe for an unlimited time. Mr. Wolcott was 
followed by Mr. Gray, of Deluware, who said that he had 
never heard of anybody denying the right of petition to 
peaceable citizens, and that to pass ‘the resolution was 
to admit that some effort of that sort had been made by 
Congress, which he indignantly denied. Mr. Dolph, of 
Oregon, took somewhat similar grounds, and for an 
hour and a half there was some very plain common- 
sense talk from the Senators onthe subject of this foolish 
act of Coxey, which, if he succeeds in keeping his own 
men within the bounds of the law, has suggested the 
idea to bands of men in other parts of the country who 
already have not kept within the limits, but who have 
made themselves thieves and robbers in stealing railway 
trains, and have called out a proclamation from the Presi- 
dent for the use of our soldiers against them. Mr. Allen 
made the last speech, and was questioned sharply again 
and again by Mr. Gray, but continued to talk in favor of 
his resolution until long after the hour of one o'clock, 
which is the time set to take up the Tariff bill. It will be 
remembered that Mr. Allen’s previous claim to legisla- 
tive ability is based on the fact that he spoke for four- 
teen consecutive hours last autumn, when the Senate 
was trying to do its best toward repealing the silver pur- 
chasing clause of the Sherman Act. He talked on and 
on, reading quotations from the newspapers and getting 
thinner in the matter of his speech, until finally Mr. 
Harris cut across his track with a motion to take up the 
Tariff bill, when the Senator from Nebraska subsided 
and the Tariff came on. 

The Coxey’s army movements are watched by newspa- 
per men and detectives, and reports of them are for- 
warded once or twice a day to headquarters here. I 
have heard the movement discussed at two Ladies’ Clubs 
with a display of common sense understanding of the 
effect that such a thing would haveif it were encouraged, 
which made me feel that the majority of those present 
took no sentimental views of the matter, and that the 
attempt to dictate legislation to Congress, or to force it 
to give them work, would not receive their approval. 

Socially the most interesting things last week were: The 
presence here of Mrs. Nellie Grant Sartoris, and a tea 
given-ber by Mrs. Magruder, followed by lunches and 
dinners in her honor by other old friends ; the marriage 
of Miss Harriet Blaine to Mr. Truxton Beale, and the 
advent of Mounet-Sully and Mrs. Jane Hading with 
their theater company and their performance in French 
dramas for four nights at Albaugh’s Opera House. 

Mrs. Sartoris met many old friends still living here, 
tho the changes have been great since her father was 
President in the White House and she herself was a girl 
there. The marriage of Miss Blaine was, of course, a 

matter that interested a great many people for her 


father’s sake. Wedding gifts poured in until Christmas 
as a festival was completely outdone, Mrs. Walter 
Damrosch, with her litthe daughter, and Mrs. Emmons 
Blaine arrived a few days before - wedding, which 
was a private affair. 


— 
oe 


THE singer Jenny Lind has been honored with a tab- 
let in Westminster Abbey. At the recent pa etenge | of the 
tablet by Princess Christian, second daughter of Queen 
Victoria, there was a brief musical service. 
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THE International Medical Congress, which convened in 
Rome in the last week of March, turned out a surprise in 
some respects. Fully twice as many physicians as had 
been expected came—7,612 had registered by the middle of 
March, and as the city was already full, so large an addi- 
tion found hard work to bestow itself comfortably. ‘There 
were thousands of papers that had been prepared with 
great care, which could only be read by title, and as Latin 
seemed to be the only language that could even by courtesy 
be called a common tongue, it will be seen that not as 
much was directly learned by the delegates as would have 
been possible otherwise ; but it was a notable gathering of 
the foremost men in one of the most indispensable guilds 
of mankind. The King and Queen took the utmost pains 
to show their appreciation of its value, the King inaugu- 
rating its sessions in person, and previously expressing the 
wish that Virchow and Koch should be introduced to him. 
The latter was not present, and Virchow became the guest 
of the occasion. * At the close of the inaugural ceremonies 
Queen Margherita conversed fluently with delegates in 
English, German, French and Italian. The ladies accom- 
panying representatives wore daisies as their badge, in 
compliment to Queen Margherita. A lunch was served at 
the Baths of Caracalla, and at its close 1,000 carrier pigeons 
were let loose to amuse the guests. The Roman 
ladies formed committees of entertainment, to escort 
the visiting ladies to the galleries, and to see the 
various points and objects of interest. A hygienic 
exposition—not as fine as the one at the Berlin 
Congress—was organized, and one of the novelties 
was a hospital train, consisting of twelve communi- 
cating cars, prepared by the Red Cross Society, in which 
everything necessary for complete hospital work, as well as 
quarters for doctors and nurses, is provided. The most 
gorgeously dressed delegate was a Portuguese doctor, 
who was resplendent in a cape of yellow silk over his 
shoulders, and acap in the shape of a tiara of the same 
color, which was covered with tassels, on his head. The 
president of the convention, a deeply learned man, was 
named Bacelli—most suggestive of the class of objects 
that engross the attention of progressive physicians at 
present; but the great lesson of the occasion was the 
practical medical solidarity of all civilized peoples, and 
the certainty that any victory gained by one for scientific 
progress will inure to the benefit of all. 





..During the first half of the last century the death 
rate of London was so great that the population made no 
advance, being 665,200 in 1700 and 653,900 in 1750. The 
deaths were 1 in 30 of persons living. In 1801 the popula- 
tion had advanced to 777,€00, and the deaths had declined 
tolin4i. This amendment was not owing to better sani- 
tation, but to better food and means of warming the 
houses, and better clothing. In the next quarter of a cen- 
tury the Londoners began to wake up to the evil effects of 
bad water, no drainage and foul air, and before 1850 the 
sanitary efforts and the sanitary legislation which marks 
our modern era had begun the beneficent work through 
which, in that great aggregation of more than 4,000,000 of 
people the death rate is now 18 persons in 1,000, which is 
only 1 in 55. 


..The breeder of choice and costly horses understands 
that he must havea thoroughly trained veterinary surgeon 
to watch each manifestation of irregularity or failure of 
function: and when to the exquisitely organized body 


there is joined ‘‘ this intellectual being,” with all its myr- - 


iad influences on the vital forces, the problem is still fur- 
ther. complicated. No; instead of an average of eighteen 
months’ study—the time now required before a doctor gets 
his diploma—the public will demand the full four years’ 
course, which the foremost medical colleges are arranging 
for their graduates. There is no fear that human wit can 
fathom all the causes of disease, or human foresight ward 
off all accidents. The good physician will still have a great 
vogue. 


..One of the most prolific causes of blindness is a pe- 
culiar ophthalmia which attacks infants within a few days 
of their birth. Crede, in a large hospital at Leipsic, has 
demonstrated the cause, and established the possibility of 
such certain cure that all progressive physicians hail him 
as a great benefactor of humanity. The remedy needs to 
be applied very early in the disease for, if neglected, a 
hopeless obscuring opacity comes over the eyes. The 
State of Ohio, which rejoices in a wide-awake Health 
soard, is striving to have its Legislature compel all persons 
in charge of such cases to notify some competent physician 
at once, for in a short time it is too late. 








School and College. 


Dr. WILLIAM PEPPER, Provost of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, has tendered his resignation, to take effect after 
the coming commencement. He says that the close of the 
current session will witness the completion of the forma- 
tive period of the university. A group of disconnected 
schools have been brought together and harmonized. To 
the University is due the credit of establishing University 
Extension in America; and he speaks of the Wistar Uni- 
versity of Anatomy and Biology, which has a close relation 
to the University, the University Hospital, the department 
of Archeology and Paleology and the museum, and the 
development of the University in various lines. He says 
that the value of the lands, buildings and endowment in 
1881 was about $1,600,000, and now it is over $5,000,000. 
Then the teaching force aggregated 88, and the students 
981; now there are 268 of the former, and 2,180 of the lat- 
ter. After giving this review of the history of the univer- 
sity since he became its head, he states that the labor of 
these thirteen years has been so severe, in connection with 
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his professional duties in the Medical School and also with 
an extensive medical practice, that he must now choose 
between administrative work and medical science. He 
therefore resigns the former, and retains his connection 
with the latter. It is said that Dr. Pepper’s successor is 
likely to be Mr. Charles C. Harrison, who has been chair- 
man of the Ways and Means Committee of the Board of 
Trustees since 1886. Mr. Harrison graduated the same year 
that Dr. Pepper did, in 1862. He has made liberal dona- 
tions to the university, and recently with his two brothers 
has endowed the John Harrison Laboratory of Chemistry 
in honor of their father. 


.... The Polytechnic Institute, of Brooklyn, announces a 
new course in practical chemistry. It includes thorough 
instruction in experimental chemistry and the various 
branches of chemical analysis, pure and applied chemistry, 
and other branches necessary to the analytical and tech- 
nical chemist. Special attention is to be paid to instruction 
in laboratory work in organic chemistry, also to the study 
and testing of technical products, wastes, processes, etc. 
The new laboratories are commodious, and are fully pro 
vided with all the apparatus necessary to research. The 
study of chemistry begins in the freshman year, and in 
each successive year will occupy more of the students’ 
time. It is intended to make the instruction strongly per- 
sonal and develop to the fullest extent the individuality of 
the student. The new chemical course is to be under the 
direction of Prof. Peter T. Austen, Ph.D., late of Rutgers 
College. He will be assisted by William B. Grosvenor, 
B.S., Gillett Wynkoop, A.B., H. M. Baker, Jr., and others. 


..Andover Theological Seminary has a senior class this 
year of 27. There are 25 in the middle and 15 in the junior 
class, together with two fellows, one special student and 
one resident licentiate, making 71 in all. Two chairs are 
vacant, those of Sacred Rhetoric, and the Relation of Chris- 
tianity to the Secular Sciences, Professors Gulliver and 
Pease haviug died within a few months. 


--Dr. Edward Everett Hale announces that by the will 
of Mrs. Sarah Parker, who died last week in Roxbury, 
Mass., Radcliffe College, which is the new name of the Har- 
vard Annex for Women, will receive $150,000. Mrs. Parker 
left practically the whole of her estate, except about $1,000, 
to the college. 








Personals. 


THE recent marriage of Princess Victoria, of Saxe- 
Coburg-Gotba, to Grand Duke Ernest, of Hesse, places 
another of Queen Victoria’s own blood and immediate 
posterity on a European throne. She must now accord the 
equality of a “brother ruler” to two of her grandchildren, 
Emperor William, of Germany, and Grand Duke Ernest, 
of Hesse, as well as to her second son, Alfred, Duke of 
Saxe-Coburg-Gotha. Sovereign rank must also be accorded 
to her eldest daughter, Empress Frederick, of Germany, 
mother of Emperor William, and the same royal recogni- 
tion was due her Majesty’s second daughter, the late Grand 
Duchess Alice, of Hesse, mother of Grand Duke Ernest. 
The other grandchildren of the Queen, who will, in all 
probability, inherit or share thrones, are the crown prin- 
cesses of Greece (Princess Sophia, of Prussia), and 
Rimania (Princess Marie, of Edinburgh), the Crown 
Prince of Germany (great-grandchild of the Queen), and 
the Crown Prince of Coburg-Gotha. To these must now 
be added Princess Alice, of Hesse, who has become engaged 
to the heir apparent of Russia. The good old lady of 
Great Britain can, indeed, be called the mother of kings 
and queens ; and, of course, in the above list must be in- 
cluded England, Ireland, Scotland, Canada and Australia’s 
future kings, and India’s future emperors, her Majesty’s 
eldest son, the Prince of Wales and her grandson, the 
Duke of York. 


..-Dr. Brown-Séquard, the well-known scientist who 
died recently in Paris, was of Irish, French and Malabar 
blood. His father, a native of Galway, served in the 
United States Navy in 1812-1814, his special duty being the 
interception of East Indiamen on their way to England. 
At Mauritius he married Mme. Séquard, of mixed French 
and Malabar parentage. The father died soon after in a fight 
with pirates. The son had the flaming black eyes of the 
Malabar race, which is an intellectual race, the clear appre- 
hension and power of expression of the French race, its taste 
for clear-cut formula, and the warm impulse of the Irish. 
The eyes were magnificent, and as eloquent as his tongue. 
He made the hearts of those he addressed burn within them. 
A more magnetic man never lived. Science was his god. 
He bas been best known as the founder of the vivisection- 
ist school, and in connection with his famous “ Elixir of 
Life,” for which he never claimed that it was a fount of 
youthfulness, but merely a powerful stimulant to the 
spina! marrow. A very simple-minded man, it caused him 
no effort to retract any mistake that he might make, and 
in giving direction for his funeral he insisted that there 
should be no show or funeral oration. 





....Mr. James S. T. Stranahan, known not only in this 
vicinity, but all over the country as “ Brooklyn’s first 
citizen,’’ reached the age of eighty-six last week. For fifty 
years there has not been a movement of public value in the 
‘‘ city of churches” in which Mr. Stranahan has not had 4 
promiuent share. He was the projector of Brooklyn 
Bridge and Prospect Park, and it was due to his indomita- 
ble persistence and wise action that both of these works of 
inestimable public value were carried through. His rela- 
tion to the former is perpetuated in the title, ‘“‘ Father of 
Brooklyn Bridge,” and that to the latter by a statae at the 

entrance, an honor given to few men during their life- 
time. He is still hale and hearty, and as ready as ever to 
give his presence and assistance to every good work. 
There was no public celebration, and Mr. Stranahan spent 
the day quietly at home receiving, with henner 
the congratulations of his many friends. 
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Music. 


AMID scenes of tae most lively enthusiasm and the pres- 
ence of an untisual proportion of the fashionable world for 
an April’s final week, the spring opera-seascn at the New 
Metropolitan closed on Friday night. The performances 
during the fortnight have been among the best of the 
year's work by the company presented by Mr. Abbey and 
Mr. Grau, ‘L’Africaine,’’ “ Cavalleria Rasticana,” ‘ The 
Pagliacci,” “Carmen,” “ Faust,” * Lucia” and a “ mizcel- 
janeous” opera-night closed the repertory. The recent ex- 
ploiting of the usual personal acrimonies between the lead- 
ing women-singers of the company has been an unneces- 
sary and unwelcome bit of advertising, which state of 
things, however, brought all the more partisanship to the 
stormy farewells of Friday evening, to which the rival 
donne—one of them excepted—responded by speeches from 
the stage! The extraordinary artistic success of the long 
an 1 short season is mentioned as haviag met with a pecun- 
iary result entirely satisfactory to the present lessees and 
wanagers of the Metropolitan, a result that will be cor- 
dially wished. 

Partly in consequence of signs of affectionate interest 
taken in recent performances in German, of Wagnerian 
opera, and in part from coincidental circumstances of 
louyer effect, the war-cry of ‘‘German opera sung in Ger- 
man” has suddenly been sounded out quite in clarion 
toaes—with reference totae musical season of 1894-95 It 
is not yet an official slogan, but it is something of a plebis- 
cite. Itis not pleasant to add that the voices so far not 
ouly are for Wagner, but, like Cato’s, for war—a_thing 

which Wagner zeal all over the world long ago made into 
« special chapter of musical history. Faction seems 
unavoidable in art as im politics, Were the success of 
private enterprise and the pleasure of a part of the public 
less in jeopardy by this instance, one would find more 
amusing thatcordial enthusiasm for two conductors which 
has placed Mr. Walter Damrosch on the one hand and Mr. 
Anton Seidl on the other as generals of two antipathetic 
camp3, at last accoants stoutly determined on rivalry vi 
etarmis. A Wagner Club, in which are many of the most 
fashionable and wealthy people of this city, has been 
put into process of organization and of militancy, in a 
certain drawing room up town—which is recognized 
as a sort of musical salon of the city. It is formed 
for the express purpose of giving some four weeks of Wag- 
uerian opera and musit-dramaearly next winter in the Met- 
rupolitan Opera House; a certain proportion of the seats 
to be distributed by subscription, and the remainder to be 
disposed of to the public. Of this scheme Mr. Damrosch is 
the conductorial pivot; and the deserved favor shown his 
earnest artistic intentions and the strong social support 
vouchsafed him is nothing if not sincere. But lo! on the 
same recent afteraoon was held another conclave of 
determined Wagnerists to whom Mr. Seidl is an essential 
in any satisfactory New York interpretations of Wagner’s 
scores; and witli mash warmth of feelingand many pledges 
of practical support, the plan was sketched out to present 
Waguerian and other German opera in German at either 
the New Metropolitan oc the Academy of Music—seemingly 
al thesame time elected byMr. Damrosch’sfollowing! Each 
purty has now issued circulars of appeal, and each is 
jubilantly announcing, every day or so, su bstantial pledges 
wad subscriptions from well-known men and women. 
To thecredit of both rallies it is to be noted that they 
made a point of planning to secure the best artists of Ger- 
man vogue and to spend money and taste on the brilliancy 
of the spectacular mounting of the works in a degree not 
hitherto thecase in New York—as anybody who recalls the 
slovenly German régime of a few years ago will be pleased to 
hear. But for these two undertakings there is not room. 
‘They cannot even be begun with success. One must be 
sacrificed or postponed, Lastead of music, Mc. Damrosch 
and Mr. Seidl and those that love them will all be mixed 
up together in a wasteful vortex of cross plansand warring 
«Purposes. Under such conditions Wagnerisin well may 
supplicate to be saved from its friends. In the case of 
either faction the risks are sufficient without counting any 
direct opposition from rival enthusiasts; aud the artistic 
spirit which will expect prosperity for twosuch campaigns is 
deplorably narrowed, short-sighted and superficial. Letus 
hope that there will b; either compromise or. withdrawal 
in that proverbial discretion which is better than valor. 
lt must be remembered, too, that neither of these attrac- 
tive enterprises has any declared coanection with the regu- 
lar weeks of French and Italian complexion at the Opera 

House, under the present managers, which will constitute 

the Metropolitan’s official season of 1894-95. Luckily, 

there are several months coming in which, however hot the 

atmosphere, there will be opportunity for cool reflection, 

and such prudent moves from by either the Big Endians 
—not Indians—or Little Endians, to quote Gulliver, as 
may avert the same sort of tragedy normal to the meeting 
of two valorous goats on a ‘one-plank bridge. There is a 
tradition, at least, that one such contretemps was diplo- 
matically softened by one animal lying down and letting 
his opponent walk delicately over him ; and a still more 
conservative precedent is recorded in which the two oppo- 
nents exchanged a prolonged gaze of civil antipathy and 
then, deciding not to cross at all, retreated in Shakespear- 
ean severalty. 

The foreign press, during the past fortnight, has 
chronicled many matters of interest to the American 
musical world. The retirement of Rubinstein from all 
public professional work is announced. He has decided 
neither to play nor conduct again, the concert engage- 
ments relative to next season (which the veteran composer 
looked at even with less favor than a glance askance) will 
not be made, and he settles down to spend his re- 
maining years in an unbroken quiet. Rubinstein is in 
the middle of his sixty-fourth year. In curious contrast 
to such a ‘retirement, come the accounts of the 
veteran Verdi, hale and hearty, full of musical 
and physical activity for a man of more than fourscore 
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ears, receiving last week the h f all Paris, where 
he directed the A ‘, . f 


rst performance of his “‘ Falstaff” at the 

Opera Comique. Quite as simple-minded and modest as 

pen ge bo, nificent old musi has been practically the 
es e 


rench —' and in returning to Italy has 
dropped a few significant hints as to to his new score, 
‘King Lear,” which is reported to be either far enough 
advanced to be finished by him before midsummer, or e 

as already completed. Itis characteristic of Verdi's horror 
of merely personal exploitation, in connection with his 
operatic successes, that on the evening of the prémiere of 
** Falstaff,” when Verdi walked into the Opera Comique, 
Henri Hugo, the old doorkeeper, hurried up to him and re- 
minded him that he, Hugo, it was who on the first night 
of ** Aida” in Paris, at the Académie, had guided Verdi 
along a queer little underground passage (below the Temple 
cf Vuican ?) oe which Verdi madea scrambling es- 
cape from the applause of the enormous audience. Verdi 
cordially embraced the old man, and declared that he 
would be glad of his assistance once more to beat 
as swift a retreat as possible from the present 
excitement. “Falstaff” divides with sSmareglia’s 
“Cornelius Schut” and Puccini’s ‘Manon Lescaut” the tour 
of honor round about the European musical centers just 
now. It isto be regretted that New York has not heard « 
note of either one of three works so representative of the 
regeneration of Italy in working out the lyric drama. 


ews of the Week. 


DOMESTIC, 


THE topic that has attracted the most of public attention 
daring the week has been the Coxey movement. What 
was at first laughed ut, then sneered at, became almost an 
object of terror after a while, and at last people hold them- 
selves somewhat doubtful as to the light in which they 
are to look atit. A summary of the movement made up 
at Washington April 25th gave the different detachments 
as follows: Kelly, Neola, Ia., 1,600 men ; Frye, Terre Haute, 
Ind., 1,000 men; Frye’s second division, McLeansboro, I1I., 
800 men; Grayson, Platteville, Col., 100 men; Galvin, 
Loveland, O., 200 men; Randall, Chicago, 500 men ; contin- 
gent at Little Falls, Minn., 100 men; Butte, Mon., 300 
men; Monmouth, Iil., 100 men; Ottumwa, Ia., 100 men ; 
Sullivan’s force, Chicago, 1,000 men ; contingent at Ander- 
son, Ind., 150 men, and Aubrey’s furce, Indianapolis, 700 
men. Total, 6,650. 

This summary takes no cognizance of the New England 
parties, that under the lead of Morrison I. Swift, which is 
heading for New Haven, and two or three minor sections, 
also two parties from Oregon. How much the whole thing 
will amount to it is impossible as yet to say. The most of 
the excitement has centered around the detachment in 
Montana, where the Commonwealers, numbering 650 men, 
stole a Northern Pacific train, refused to yield to the de- 
mands of the United States Marshal, but were at last 
stopped and held in arrest, after a number of shots had 
been fired and there had been some bloodshed. This stirred 
the officials in Wasbington, and the result was a procla- 
mation by thedistrict commissioners that there is no work 
tor them in Washington, that the right of petition does 
not justify methods dangerous to good order, and that if 
they arrive in such numbers as to threaten the peace and 
good order of the city they will find themselves in the 
grasp of the law. The commissioners give notice to crim- 
inals and evil doers who, under cover of the unemployed, 
may come for crime or disorder, that allsuch will be ap- 
prehended and summarily dealt with. Next to the Mon- 
tana trouble interest gathered about the Galvin detach- 
ment in Ohio, which seized some- trains on the Baltimore 
and Ohio road, but afterward surrendered to the author- 
ities. Kelly’s army in lowa became divided, it, being found 
difficult to procure the needful support for the body as a 
whole, Ancther company in Oregon stopped a train and 
undertook to carry off a number of cars. They were, how- 
ever, prevented. 

Coxey himself, with his advance detachment, entered 
the District of Columbia on the 29th and encaniped for the 
first night within a few miles of the Capital. A portion 
of the force, under Smith, ** the Unknown,” formed a tem- 
porary camp a little in advance. All were met in advance 
by a squad of a dozen cavalrymen, and at the very border 
by three policemen. When questioned as to his move- 
ments he said that on Tuesday morning, the first of May, 
they should march down Twenty-first Street to the City of 
Washington, then along Pennsylvania Avenue past the 
White House and the Treasury, reaching the steps of the 
‘Capitol at noon. They would then hold a meeting and im- 
press upon Congress the advisability of agreeing to the 
measures of the Commonweal, the good roads and the 
Non-Interest Bearing Bond bill. Another feature has 
been the writing of a letter to Senator George F. Hoar, by 
Morrison I. Swift, to which Senator Hoar has published a 
reply, taking the ground that the Government cannot 
undertake to provide employment for the people at large ; 
that is notits business, and, furthermore, that they are 
pursuing a wrong course in coming in such force to the 
Capital. The proper way is to present their petition, 
whatever it may be, to the Government through the 
Senators - and Representatives, the authorized and 
legitimate representatives of the people. 


....The New York Legislature adjourned on the 27th, 
after having passed and sent to the Governor a ballot re- 
form law and a rapid transit bill for New York City, as 
well as other measures. Governor Flower had stated that 
he would veto any ballot reform bill that did not include 
a blanket paster with the blanket ballot. The Legislature 
passed the bill, which had received the indorsement of the 
leading citizens of New York City, allowing for the indi- 
vidual paster. There was a sharp fight over the Rapid 
Transit bill. The bill prepared by the Chamber of 
Commerce was amended to exclude the names of the 
commissioners nominated by the Chamber of Commerce 
and leave the appointment free to the Governor. This 
was opposed very earnestly by delegates sent from New 
York City, and at last it was stricken out, leaving it in its 
original form with the names of the commissioners. A 
clause was however added, making the act contingent 
upon a vote to be taken by the citizens in November. This 
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Was earnestly opposed by the most prominent people in the 
State, but was carried through. What course Governor 


yr sa will take with regard to the bills is not yet evi- 
ent, 


.... The Secretary of the Navy has given his decision in 
regard to Commander Heyerman and Lieutenant Lyman. 
They each lose rank and pay on suspension for one year, 
being found guilty of neglect of duty and culpable ineffi- 
ciency. The decision of the Court Martia! is approved, 
with a reduction of the length of the sentence. 


-..-The old saloons in South Carolina are opening con- 
stantly and no effort is being made as yet to stop them. 
Governor Tillman says he does not know just what the 
decision means, whether it means prohibition or free liquor, 


and that the ccurts will have to make their decision a 
little clearer. 


....The application for a new trial by Mr. Breckinridge 


has been refused. He has now appealed t» the Court of 
Appeals of the District of Columbia. 


..-.Governor Flower’s renomination of Dr. Jenkins as 


Health Officer of the Port of New York was rejected by the 
Senate at Albany by a vote of 20 to 12. 


FOREIGN. 

-Lord Rosebery has made another address before the 
City Liberal Club whick has stirred considerable oppo- 
sition, as it is understood that it outlines a policy very dif- 
ferent from that of Mr. Gladstone. He said that in his 
opinion the English are becoming exceedingly weary of the 
struggle for and against Irish coercion. He asked the 
Unionists whether, apart from the Irish question, it was 
worth their while to hold aloof from the Liberal Party on 
account of its name; so far as foreign policy was concerned, 
the Government had determined to maintain the unity of 
the Empireabroad and the unity, in the best sense of the 
word, of the three kingdoms at home. This speech has 
been understood to be practically a notice to the Irish 
mtn, by they need not expect their policy to be pressed 
very hard, and there is considerable dissatisfaction. The 
bill for Scotch local government has been introduced by 
Sir George Trevelyan, Secretary for Scotland. Some 


amendments were offered and accepted, and the bill passed 
its first reading. 


...-At Bluefields there does not seem to have been any 
particular change. There have been reports that the 
Nicaragua Government had seized and sold property be- 
longing to the Nicaragua Canal Company, but those re- 
ports have not been thoroughly approved. Instructions to 
the United States at Nicaragua, it is reported, insist upon 
the restoration of sovereignty to the Mosquito territory, 
the withdrawal of Niciraguan troops, and allowing 
things there to take their own course. 


.... The Samoan question has come up guite prominently 
on a request from New Zealand for the British Govern- 
ment to allow the annexation of the Islands to that colony. 
The only Government that is much interested in the mat- 
ter seems to be the German Government. ‘There are state- 
ments that Germany will interpose against the annexation. 
Tnis Government is understoud to care very little about 
the matter. 


....-The last of the rebel forts in Brazil has surrendered 


to Peixoto. Admiral Da Gama was rescued by friends 
from tne Portuguese transport, landed in Uruguay and 
taken under arrest by the Government there. 


....-Henry, the Paris Anarchist, has been found guilty 
of bomb throwing in the Café of the Hotel Terminus and 
sentenced to death. The members of the jury finding him 
guilty have received threateniag letters. 

.... There has been another severe earthquake in Greece. 
The town of Atalanti was nearly leveled to the ground and 
the destruction of Thebes has been complete. Tne total 
loss of life is not yet known. 

.... he wedding of the Czarowitz to the Princess Alice 


of Hesse, which had been announced for August 3d, has 
been postponed on account of the illnessof the Grand Duke 
George, tne next younger brother. 


...-Cholera has been spreading, chiefly in Portugal, but 


appearing also in other places, especially in Austria, France 
and Russia. 








POINTS FROM PULPIT AND PRESS. 


TE Eagle would rather have the McKinley law without an 


income tax than the Wilson bill with one.—Brooklyn Eagle (Dem- 
ocratic). 





....-The doctrinal basis for an alliance proposed by the New 
Jersey brethren is both broad and firm. The Bible inspired by 
the Holy Spirit as the sufficient guide to salvation and rule of 
faith, supreme loyalty to Jesus Christ as the Savior of the world, 
membership by covenant in his Church and liberty of conscience 
in interpreting the Bible and administering the Church—this is 
a platform on which every Christian can find room to stand and 
to maintain his ground against all foes of truth and righteous- 
ness. On this platform Congregationalists now stand. In setting 
forth this clear and catholic and scriptural declaration of a basis 
of Christian unity, the New Jersey Association has done an im- 
portant service, and has set an example well worthy to be con- 
sidered in our State and national bodies of churches.—The Congre- 
gationalist 


.... The same question the Rambler ventures to propose to Colo- 
nelIngersoll. Where are the men and the women, once impure, 
whom you have lifted into chastenessand goodness? Where are 
the islands whose people were once savages and cannibals (where 
once the well-fed apostle of infidelity would have supplied a wel- 
come meal for many a festive gathering), whom you have raised 
into civilization so that now the traveler passes safely from village 
to village,hearing of a Sabbath morning the church bells on ever 
hilitop, and seeing the quiet, peaceful worshipers, neatly clad, 
gathering te their chapel in every vale? Where are your New 
Hebrides, where are your Fiji Islands, where your Eromanga ? 
Where is your Salvation Army? Your sium sisters? Your 
Children’s Aid Society ? Your Newsboys’ Home? What have 
you to show that balances the grave of Mackay? of Livingston? 
of Hannington ?—National Baptist. 


....1t would be a gloomy day for the country if the millions of 
working people were really represented in any sense by the so- 
called armies which are marching to Washington demanding 
wild, impossible an4 utterly ruinous legislation. But the mobs 
do not represent the millions. Behind all the cranks and the 
tramps there is a vast body of voters who know that laws can- 
not be made by shouting or marching, with women on white 
horses or without them. This vast body of voters feels the exist- 
ing depression at least as keenly as the men who leave wives and 
children to suffer at home while they tramp to Washington on 
anim zon. The millions have the sense to realize 
that votes cast in November, 1892, 
of eeny, rene instead of work. 


e 
milton of nll 
less vote for “a 





ent voters 
” 


to the fact that one crazy and brain- 
any EE the midst Rs Uapeecenemne’ pros- 
perity ught the co: uences which every man of sense 
was able to foresee.—New York Tribune. 
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THE COXEY CRUSADE. 


THE more the Coxey movement develops the more 
foolish it is made to appear. Coxey himself, with his 
stragglers, has reached Washington and announces his 
purpose, notwithstanding the police prohibition, to 
marshal his ragged tramps on the steps of the Capitol 
and force Congress to grant a hearing for good roads, 
plenty cf money, and bonds without interest. In big, 
swelling words he declares that Congress must take the 
action desired or he and his followers will remain in 
Washington all summer. This is a bad outlook for the 
Capital, to be sure, but it will be very much worse for 
the army ; for it is probable that the funds of the com- 
mander will not hold out very long, and certainly the 
people of Washington will not tax themselves for the 
support of such a rabble. A few days of pinching hun- 
ger will take the braggadocio out of the men, if not out 
of their erratic leader. 

In the meantime the marching of these hordes 
through various portions of the country has been at- 
tended with serious disorders. In Oregon, Montana, 
Indiana, Ohio and other States, they have made free 
with the property of railroad companies, seizing trains 
and pressing them into their own service. Sheriffs have 
been called upon to gather forces to defend the rights of 
railroad companies against them. In Montana they 
seized a train belonging to a railroad in which the Gov- 
ernment of the United States has an interest, and 
through the action of the Governor United States troops 
were called upon and captured the train with the mis- 
creants, who have all been arrested. We trust they will 
be brought to justice. These bands of moving tramps 
take up their line of march along railroads and are a 
constant menace to the interests of those roads. In some 
cases train service has been interrupted or abandoned 
temporarily because of the presence of large numbers of 
desperate men, who evidently consider it not violence 
nor robbery to appropriate to their own use what does 
not belong to them. These commonweal bands have 
become more numerous in the past week. There are 
plenty of fools willing to undertake a fool’s errand to 
Washington. 

It is not for work they are going. They are not so 
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silly as pot to know that there is no work for them in 
Washington, and most of them do not want work at all. 
They want to be supported in their idleness, and the silli- 
est of all expectations is that Congress can or will do 
anything for their relief. Honest, industrious men who 
are really anxious for work do not need at this time of 
the year to march to Washington for it ; they can get it 
in their own neighborhood. One result of this move- 
ment will be greatly to increase the number of chronic 
tramps. Men who have been drawn into it for love of 
adventure, and have left work because it is irksome, 
will be attracted to the free life of the tramp, and will 
henceforth become vagabonds and burdens on society. 
There never was a more silly thought in the history of 
silly things in this country than this ‘‘ on-to-Washing- 
ton” movement of the Coxeyites. It wasregarded as a 
joke at first, and good-natured, thoughtless people were 
quite willing to feed the hungry men, and even to help 
them on their way by furnishing wagons for their trans- 
portation. But their eyes have been opened to the seri- 
ous nature of the movement, and the relish of the joke 
is gone. These bands as they march through the States 
really levy their support on the country through which 
they pass, and force tribute of farmers and others who 
consider their presence dangerous, and are willing to 
contribute to get rid of them. 

This movement is an incentive to lawlessness, laziness, 
vagabondage and expectations of Government assistance 
that can never be realized. It is no longer a matter to 
laugh about, but one that demands very serious consid- 
eration. 


+ 


PRESBYTERIAN UNION. 


THE Plan of Federation adopted by committees of eight 
Presbyterian denominations in this country at their late 
meeting in Philadelphia, and which we presume will be 
approved by the General Assemblies and Synods of the re- 
spective bodies at their meetings next May,is another 
very important step in Christian unity. Itdoes not make 
one denomination out of eight, but it makes one Christian 
body out of eight, bound together in such a way that 
their unity is as real tho not as organically close as that 
of the Church which makes most ofits catholicity. Altho 
the several denominations may meet in different Synods 
or Assemblies, they will haveeven more vital union than 
there isin the Roman Catholic Church between those 
who practice the Latin and those who hold to the Chal- 
dean or Armenian rites. 

It was essential to such a union that there should be no 
appellate authority from the denominations to their pro- 
posed Federal Council. In this Federal Council each 
denomination has equal power, each having eight repre- 
sentatives. Their work is to ‘‘ promote the co-operation 
of the federated denomipations in their home and foreign 
missionary work,” and to “ keep watch for current re- 
ligious, moral and social movements, and take such 
action as would concentrate the influence of all the 
Churches.” It can ‘‘advise and recommend in all mat- 
ters pertaining to the general welfare of the kingdom of 
Christ”; but it can exercise no authority and can inter- 
fere with no creed, form of worship or government of the 
federated denominations. It also has the power to main- 
tain friendly correspondence with other religious bodies 
for the sake of promotingunion and concert of action 
in-their common interests. 

This is very nearly such a union as was proposed by 
the Congregationalists of New Jersey in their plan pub- 
lished by us last week. It has substantially the same 
purposes, except that it is limited to these eight Presby- 
terian branches. But we see no reason why its 
scope should not be enlarged so as to take in the entire 
body of our Evangelical denominations. Christian unity 
is the most prominent subject now before our Christian 
Churches. It demands the careful thought of every wise 
Christian. We should unite to break down the walls of 
division and to accomplish corporate union wherever we 
can, and to secure federate union where corporate union 
is impossible. 
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LET THE UNCERTAINTY BE ENDED. 


THE merchants of this city have called a meeting for 
Thursday night of this week to urge the Senate to im- 
mediate action on the Tariff bill. Probably there are 
few in the Northern and Eastern States who regard the 
Wilson bill, even with the Senate amendments, as at all 
satisfactory. Manufacturers especially would undoubt- 
edly prefer to have the McKinley law remain on the 
statute books ; but it is quite evident that that cannot 
be. Sooner or later the Wilson bill, more or less modi- 
fied, will be passed; and commercial interests will be 
better served if the enactment shall be made f$ooner. 
Every week’s delay now is a serious matter for business 
men. The spring trade is, of course, hopelessly lost. 
Fall trade will also be seriously injured if this tariff 
question is not settled quickly, It is not worth 
while to spend May and June, and perhaps July, in se- 
curing slight modifications of the bill. For a week or 
more the Democrats of the Senate have been endeavoring 
to harmonize their views, and the prospect is that they 
will succeed. It is in the power of the Republican minor- 
ity, in a body which has no rules for forcing a vote, to 
prolong the debate almost indefinitely ; but we do not 
think this would be wise from any point of view. To 
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lengthen the discussion will not help the Republican 
Party considering that the final passage of the bill is 
ineyitable. 

It would be better, vastly better, to secure as many 
modifications as possible, and then let the bill pass. The 
Democratic Party is wholly responsible for it ; the coun- 
try well understands that, and the business men 
who are affected by it know exactly where to place the 
blame for the loss that may come to them. 

Democratic members who represent protection States 
have already forced important concessions with refer- 
ence to coal, sugar, iron ore, and other products. The 
income tax feature is also to be changed so as to limit its 
operation to five years and to make it less onerous on 
those interested in Building Loan Associations and simi- 
lar institutions. It will be retained unquestionably and 
will be a feature of the bill, Some outspoken Democratic 
newspapers have been saying that it is better to have the 
McKinley law than the Wilson bill with the income tax 
sections, and they have predicted disastrous defeat for 
the party that makes itself responsible for such an odious 
measure. Senators Hill and Smith have made very 
strong speeches against it ; but unless the dispatches from 
Washington are entirely misleading there will be enough 
Democratic votes to carry it. 

This being the situation, and the passage of the Wil- 
son bill very nearly as it stands being inevitable, it is of 
great importance that there be no unnecessary delay. 
Several weeks have been occupied in the general debate, 
and about all has been said that can be said for and 
against the policy which the bill represents. Now let 
the amendments be reported and voted upon so that the 
end may be reached the present month. If the worst is 
to come let us have the worst at once. We are sure that 
this is the desire of business men. We have had a year 
of prostration and commercial disaster, and there can be 
no recovery while the uncertainty continues. It is bet- 
ter to know just what we have to depend upon so that 
business interests may be adjusted to the new policy. It 
is clear that it cannot be averted, and there is no use in 
trying to postpone it. 
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PHELAN’S FALL. 


It was The Catholic Telegraph that was smitten by an 
archbishop and kissed the rod. When the rod smote 
The Western Watchman, wielded by the young, strong 
hands of Archbishop Kain, ‘‘a man of violent temper,” 
and his condemnation of it was read in all the churches 
of St. Louis, and accordingly read by Father Phelan 
himself in his own church, the editor did no kissing. He 
declared he should appeal to Satolli, and he wrote as 
follows : 


‘*T own this paper. Now let me say to Archbishop Kain: 
No man owns me. He comesfrom an ex-slave State, and 
he knows what that means. No man owns me, I will go 
further and say, no man owns my pen. I have consecrated 
it to the service of religion, and I am responsible for my 
writings to the general laws of the Church. If I write 
anything against faith or morals, or fail in proper respect 
to ecclesiastical authority, I am liable to arraignment and 
trial as any other writer ; but I shall allow no man born to 
dictate how I shall write or what I shall write. . . 
Neither Archbishop Kain nor all the bishops that assem- 
bled in Baltimore have any authority to control the col- 
umnsof the Watchman. . . . Aslong asI am editor I 
shall control this paper, and while expressing honest 
opinions in a respectful way,I shall never apologize for 
them at the point of a threat or the thrust of a censure. 
If the future it is to be stormy for me, may it be bright for 
my fellow-priests who will benefit by my suffering.”’ 
They were brave words. They spoke the free senti- 
ments of an honest heart. We were glad that the blow 
had fallen upon a man of another mood, the most inde- 
pendent editor of all the Catholic press. 

But the mood did not last. He wrote to the Delegate 
Apostolic and got from him the reply that he had him- 
self written to the St. Louis prelate that ‘‘he wished and 
exacted that the Watchman should be compelled to 
advocate the laws respecting the exemption of the clergy 
from’ the jurisdiction of secular courts.” He decided 
every point in the contention against Father Phelan. The 
editor had been ‘‘ barking up the wrong tree.” He had 
held Archbishop Kain solely responsible and had not 
suspected that he was dealing with Satolli, and that any 
appeal to him was thus estopped. He had refused to 
apologize for his strictures on the Archbishop, but as 
soon as he received the letter from the Apostolic Dele- 
gate, he immediately wrote to the Archbishop that he 
submitted and was ready to sign any apology that might 
be required of him. He just hints that it was not quite 
right for Satolli to have acted as adviser to the Arch- 
bishop in a case that might come to him by appeul ; but, 
seeing that he has done so, he also sees that it is no use 
to appeal, and the desire of the Apostolic Delegate that 
he make his peace with the Archbishop he hastens to 
comply with, and accordingly he has signed and pub- 
lished in his paper the following public apology and re- 
traction : 


“T, Rev. D. S. Phelan, editor of The Western Watch- 
man, also of The Sunday Watchman, hereby publicly 
disavow every utterance which I have published or per- 
mitted to be published in said papers derogatory to the 
person or sacred office of any bishop of the Church; and I 
hereby recall any reflection upon the Most Rev. Adminis- 
trator of this diocese which has appeared in the columns 
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of those papers; and I promise to prevent any such publi- 
cations in the future in the papers under my control. I 
also retract the false position assumed in the article enti- 
tled ‘Address of the Editor,’ and fully acknowledge the 
right given to bishops over papers which claim to be ex- 
ponents of Catholic thought.” 

We do not see that The Western Watchman is now 
any better off than The Catholic Telegraph. The editor 
had expressed his own views, what he believed to be 
true, what we do not doubt he still believes to be true ; 
but at the requirement of an ecclesiastical superior, who 
does not possess infallibility, he takes it all back, and 
promises never to publish anything of the sort in the 
future. He acknowledges his position to have been 
‘‘ false,” and he ‘‘ fully acknowledges the right given to 
bishops over papers which claim to be exponents of 
Catholic thought.” Here is the end of freedom, or at 
least the end of a brave attempt at freedom, in the Cath- 
olic Church of America. Nothing of the sort could be 
endured in a Protestant denomination ; and what we 
declared to be un-American and tyrannical a month ago 
we will not now declare to be right. We appeal from 
Phelan slave to Phelan free. 

As to the point in contention we make no question 
that The Western Watchman was right before and is 
wrong now. It is not surprising that Satolli made the 
mistake. The question was one as to whether ecclesias- 
tics in this country should be subject to the civil laws. 
Father Phelan said that bishops were subject to the laws 
of the State and could be held to account for any illegal 
act like any one else. This is, or course, true. Our laws 
recognize the fact. They will rectify an injury done 
by a bishop just as soon as one done by a layman, 
Satolli had said : 

“Tt is well enough known that by Canon law all eccle- 

siastics and, by greater right, bishops are personally ex- 
empt from secular courts, whether in ecclesiastical causes, 
or in causes either civil or criminal, unless the Holy See 
by a concordat takes away their privilege.” 
This statement Father Phelan had declared to be incor- 
rect; that it is false teaching in this country, where we 
can have no concordat. And it was because he thus 
contradicted the teaching of Satolli and of the Arch- 
bishop and defended the right of a priest to bring Bishop 
Bonacum before the courts that he was condemned by 
his Archbishop. 

Now we will say, under our breath, that we do not 
believe that Father Phelan has changed his opinion one 
whit. We do not believe his submission is cheerful, 
even altho he jokes at his own humiliation and 
puts at the head of his editorial columns, ‘‘ Poor Pu- 
celle! Poor Acteon!! Poor Jonah!!!” If he has any 
manliness in him he will bide his time. He will remem- 
ber that Joan of Arcis half beautified, and that Jonah 
was not long in the belly of the whale. But the story 
of Actzeon can give him no comfort. 


”s 


THE BIBLE AND MODERN SCHOLARSHIP. 








THE Bible is no longer a book of lonely records. Fifty 
years ago it seemed as if the only voice that came to us 
out of the ancient East was that of the Old Testament. 
Babylon and Nineveh had perished irretrievably; nothing 
could be gathered of their history except what biblical 
authors told or what Greek writers, to whom the rest of 
the world were barbarians, had happened to gather of 
the story of these nations that had gone before them. 
The key had been found to the Egyptian hieroglyphics 
but not much of value had been discovered ; some 
names of kings and multiplied copies of one burial 
book. It then seemed hopeless to expect that any of the 
many questions which scholars were asking about the 
possibility of the truth of the Scripture records which 
bear upon the histories of the countries about them 
could ever be answered. 

How different is the case now. 
Babylon, Assyria and Persia, written by their own orders 
and in their own times, have been discovered and the for- 
gotten languages have been reconstructed and read. It 
is something amazing when one King of Assyria makes 
mention of five kings of Israel and Judah, mentioned in 
the Bible, and recounts his dealings with them. The 
King of Egypt, who was probably the Pharaoh of the 
oppression, has been found buried in his tomb, and any 
tourist that goes to Cairo can see his mummied features. 
Nebuchadnezzar tells us in his own language of the great 
Babylon whicKk he had builded ; Cyrus records for our 
instruction his own story of how he captured Babylon, 
and Belshazzar tells us such little things as how much 
he paid to the boatman to carry an offering to the Tem- 
ple of the Sun-god. 

Nor have the hidden libraries of the East been less 
fruitful. A whole mine of historical material has been 
discovered which opens to us the constitution of the 
primitive Christian Church and brings just the needed 
evidence of the early composition of all four of the Gos- 
pels. Meanwhile the labor of scholars in studying the 
literary problems connected with the composition of the 
biblical books has gone on with increased zeal, and ar- 
cheology adds its aid to critical investigation. 

e are glad to give this week aseries of articles which 
Cover this field, written by competent scholars. On the 
subject of the composition of the Pentateuch we present 
two views which now offer themselves for public ap- 
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proval ; the one the old familiar view which represents 
Moses as the author of the Pentateuch, held from the 
time of the early Church till within the last hundred 
years ; the other that theory of the composite authorship 
and comparatively late date of these books, which now 
has so large an acceptance among critics. Professor 
Green presents the former and Dr. Bacon the latter. On 
this subject it seemed necessary to hear from advocates 
of both sides of the question. On the other subjects we 
have rather sought the information from men who will 
be recognized as dispassionate witnesses to the discov- 
eries which have been made. We are sure that our read- 
ers will find it a very valuable résumé of conclusions on 
a most important subject to the student of the Bible. 


+ 
oe 


REFORM IN TURKEY. 


Matters in Turkey look more hopeful. The Turkish 
Government, it is understood, has acknowledged the jus- 
tice of the position taken by Minister Terrell, that while 
the United States Government will not undertake to com- 
pel the entrance into the Empire of Armenians who have 
become American citizens, it will not tolerate their im- 
prisonment or harsh treatment. The Sultan has given 
his verbal promise that the firman for Anatolia College 
shall be given, and the Bagdad court has affirmed the de- 
cision of the Mosul court condemning eight of the twelve 
men arrested for the attack on Miss Melton. It is true 
the firman is not yet issued, and just what the Bagdad 
decision amounts to is not yet apparent; still we are glad 
to report so much, Another hopeful sign is the fact 
that Sir Philip Currie, the new British Ambassador at 
Constantinople, seems to be a man of strength, and thus 
a welcome improvement on most of the occupants of that 
position for many years. If he will take up the Arme- 
nian question in accordance not only with his right but 
his duty, much relief will come to communities that are 
suffering intensely. That everything desired by the 
more enthusiastic Armenians will be seeured is impossi- 
ble, yet that the situation may be much alleviated we 
firmly believe. 

A few things must be kept in mind. The Turkish 
Government is one of the inmost curious anomalies in the 
world. The Sultan, nominally supreme, is practically 
subject to the hierarchy, and also very much under the 
control of the palace attendants. The Sublime Porte, or 
executive branch of the Government, is as distinct from 
the palace as if it were in another country ; and it not in- 
frequently happens that orders from the head of a depart 
ment are neutralized by contradictory orders from the 
palace. The provincial governors are practically su- 
preme, and can ordinarily carry out their own ideas by 
playing off Porte against palace, or vice versd. The 
judicial system is notless mixed. There are the funda- 
mental Méslem law of the Cheri’at, based upon the Koran, 
the Civil Code Napoleon, the traditional Oriental 
law of custom, and the foreign treaties. The official 
that cannot find good basis for any particular action in 
some one of these is more stupid than most Orientals. 

In addition there is the peculiar community life. The 
population of Turkey is made up of Ottoman Turks, 
Christians (Armenians, Greeks, Jacobites, etc), and an 
uncertain element of Kurds, Circassians, Turcomans, 
and a number of tribes representing the aboriginal races. 
The Turks proper and the Christians are stationary, and 
chiefly agriculturists; the others are chiefly herdsmen 
and shepherds, and migratory. While in some sections 
the Christians outnumber the Ottoman Turks, there is no 
section where they are not in a minority compared with 
the whole Moslem population. In the main the relations 
between the Christian and Turkish peasantry are pretty 
friendly. The disturbing elements are the Kurds, Cir- 
cassians, etc. It is they that are guilty of the atrocities, 
and in their depredations they are apt.to be somewhat 
impartial, caring comparatively little whether Turkish or 
Christian villages fill their coffers or satisfy their lust. 
The problem before the Turkish Government is how to 
manage this turbulent element. To control it is next to 
impossible, and in their view not altogether desirable. It 
furnishes a ready tool for unscrupulous governors, and 
supplies the greater part of the strength on which the 
Sultan must rely in case of war. Force them to cease 
their depredations and, with the exception of the Circas- 
sians, they would play at once into the hands of Russia. 
Probably the most unwise thing the Turkish Government 
could do, so far as the internal peace of the country is 
concerned, it has done in organizing the Kurds as a sort 
of guerrilla reserve. With asemi-official character, they 
go where they like, do as they please, and there is no one 
to say them nay. 

The first essential in Turkey is a Government strong 
enough to control these marauders. Reform in the 
courts would be valuable, but that will amount to little 
without the power to enforce obedience tothe decision of 
the courts. Right here lies the absolute necessity for 
the enforcement of the Berlin treaty. It is simple fact 
that the Christian population are suffering great wrongs. 
That fact involves a duty on the Christian nations of 
Europe to interfere for their protection. The Sultan 
must choose with whom he will act. Todo nothing will 
be practically to act with Russia, and that will be to lose 
his Empire. To act with England will be the only way 
to avert disaster, 

The next essential is that the Armenians cease their 
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revolutionary attempts. Every revolutionary move- 
ment increases the difficulty, indeed the impossibility, of 
doing anything for them. No Government will assist 
revolution. 

The United States is naturally debarred from active 
interference except when definite American interests 
are involved. It may, however, as in the past, exert a 
powerful influence in favor of good order and peace. 
Minister Terrell is here on a short leave of absence. We 
hope that he will return so fortified by the authorities at 
Washington as to be able to work hand in hand with Sir 
Philip Currie, and accomplish much of good. 


+ 


GATHERING THE CONVERTS. 


Many thousands of converts have during the past two 
months been gathered into the churches of this country 
as the result of special religious work. It is once more 
proved that Christianity is not altogether effete in this 
country ; that in spite of the croakings of its faint- 
hearted confessors, and the sneers of its confident ad- 
versaries, it yet possesses a good degree of vitality and 
proves itself an aggressive and conquering force in the 
last decade of the century. 

This large addition tothe membership of our churches 
is not only a reason for thanking God and taking cour- 
age, itis also a strenuous call to greater fidelity. It is 
not likely that these young converts will, as a general 
thing, reach any higher standard of Christian attain- 
ment than that which is held up before them in the 
churches with which they have connected themselves. 
To be as good as the average is not the highest ambition ; 
but practically it is the only ambition of most of our 
virtuous neighbors. If, therefore, the average piety and 
average virtue of the church be of a low order, these 
thousands of young disciples will enter upon a mean and 
meager Christian life, a life of low attainments and beg- 
garly rewards. It is no gain, it is acalamity to any 
church, to have its list of members lengthened by the 
addition of persons who are Christians only in name. 
The churches which are rejoicing in large accessions may 
be weakened instead of strengthened by them. There 
are possessions of which the more you have the poorer 
youare. One hundred and fifty worthless professors of 
religion will do more mischief in any community than 
one hundred. If the standard of Christian living in a 
church be high, its gains are a matter of rejoicing; if 
the standard be low, the increase of its membership is 
only to be deplored. 

Our Lord’s name was called Jesus, because he should 
save his people from their sins, New converts are to be 
brought into a church of Jesus that it may do the work 
of Jesus and help him to save them from their sins. We 
are reconciled by his death ; but that is only the begin- 
ning, for we are saved by his life, and by living his life, 
Any preacher who does not have it before him as the 
distinct object of his ministry to lead men into a better 
manhood knows not the meaning of his high calling. 
His task is to develop in them all the Christian virtues. 

What the young church members need to be taught is 
that their religion is to help them to live right ; that if 
it does not do this it is good for nothing at all. We 
enter into the Christian life because we believe that 
Christ will help us to stop lying and lusting and 
stealing and slandering; to be patient and con-’ 
tented and helpful and brave. A hundred genera- 
tions of disciples testify that he has so helped them ; 
and we have his word for it, over and over again, that 
he will so help us. Being a Christian is taking the very 
highest ideal of manly living, and by Christ’s help try- 
ing to come up to it every day. That is being a Chris- 
tian ; and if any man says it is anything else he is a liar 
and the truth is not in him. 

To such a Christian culture in these our Christian 
churches we welcome these thousands of young converts. 
We believe, good friends, that the great majority of you 
are in dead earnest in this matter, and we want to help 
you all wecan. This is our pastoral counsel, that you 
remember that godliness and manliness are one and not 
twain ; that the test of piety is right living; and thata 
religion which does not make you better husbands and 
wives, more dutiful children, more faithful friends, more 
honest dealers, more kindly neighbors, more patriotic 
citizens, is a delusion and a snare. We are glad you are 
in the Church ; it will help you. We rejoice that you 
have in the Church so many helps and friendships that 
will give you work todo for your Master, and will keep 
you in mind of your vows, and will watch over your 
character. These influences are better, more intimate 
than they were even twenty years ago. God save you 
from the deep delusion of a sentimental and sanctimoni- 
ous piety, and lead you into the path of the just which 
shineth more and more unto the perfect day ! 


» 
- 


.... We are told in The Spectator that golden eagles and 
wild cats areincreasing in Scotland, owing to the extension 
of deer forests. That is a very interesting fact to zoologists, 
but how about the diminution of population? The ex. 
tension of deer forests and the increase in eagles and 
wild cats means a diminution of people, the removal 
of the cottager and the increase of vagrants. The popu- 
lation of Scotland is now under 5,000,000, and the vagrants 
in Scotland have increased within ten years from 90,000 to 
150,000. On the whole we prefer busy farmers to wildcats 
and tramps. 
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Editorial Notes. 


WE give this week an important and instructive series 
of articles on Modern Discovery and the Bible. Professor 
Green, of Princeton, argues that the analysis of the Penta- 
teuch into various documents is a failure; Dr. Benjamin 
W. Bacon brings testimony to show that such a documen- 
tary theory is almost universally accepted by scholars ; 
Professor Lyon, of Harvard University, describes Palestine 
before the Exodus as depicted on the monuments; Prof. 
Ira M. Price, of the University of Chicago, tells what light 





the monuments of Assyria and Babylonia throw upon the 
history of Israel; Dr. William Hayes Ward 1ecounts the 
biblical discoveries made in Palestine and the adjacent 
countries; Prof. Hugh M. Scott, of Chicago Theological 
Seminary, gives a list of recent discoveries of early Chris- 
tian writings bearing upon the New Testament ; and Prof. 
W. Max Miiller, of the Reformed Episcopal Seminary in 
Philadelphia, treats of Egyptology and the Bible. On 
miscellaneous topics Bishop Haygood calls on Congress to 
consider something higher than fingnee; Kate Foote’s 
letter is dominated by the Populists’ invasion; Miss 
Walker treats of art events, and Mr. Stevenson of musical 
events ; Prof. W. M. Maxwell gives information about the 
Western movement of cereal production, and Joel Benton 
describes farming two hundred years ago. There are 
poems by Edith M. Thomas, Irene Putnam and Annie D. 
Bliss; and stories by Alice Morse Earle, Helen W. Clark. 
son and Charles A. Eastman. 


THE reform Legislature of this State, or what ought to 
have been the reform Leyislature, adjourned last week 
and left its record to the judgment of the people. That 
judgment will probably be a mixed one. The Legislature 
is certainly very much better than those which made 
laws for us under the Hill régime, but the partisan ele- 
ment occupies a larger place in its record than will be al- 
together agreeable to the people. The Legislatures which 
preceded it were intensely partisan. There was hardly 
anything that they hesitated to do to advance the interest 
of the Democratic Party. It was against this shameless 
partisanism that the State revolted last fall and brought 
about the revolution which Senator Hill did not believe 
could be effected in a generation. If those who were made 
responsible last fall for the legislation of 1894 desired to 
make a record which the public would cordially approve 
they ought to have occupied themselves exclusively with 
reform legislation and neglected partisan schemes. Per- 
haps they really tried, but were not able to do this; per- 
haps hungry constituents brought a pressure to bear too 
great to be withstood; perbaps some of the leaders of 
the party were in too close alliance with Tammany. Be 
that as it may, while some very important laws were en 
acted, there was much intended to serve partisan inter- 
ests, and this will not help the party when it comes to face 
the peopie next November. The Legislature did excel- 
lent work in reforming municipal charters, in curtail- 
ing the power of Tammany, in providing for non-partisan 
Boards of Election Inspectors throughout the State, in 
passing the Chamber of Commerce measure for rapid 
transit in this city, and in 
so as to provide for a blanket ballot with individual 
pasters. This bill did not meet with the approval 
of the Governor, who, in his haste to veto it, allowed 
his message to get before the public before the bill came to 
his hands. The bill did not reach him until it was too late 
for his veto message to go before the Legislature. He had 
previously given notice that he could not sign it. He was 
anxious that the responsibility for its failure should rest on 
the Legislature, while the latter sought to place it on the 
Governor’s shoulders. This very important amendment, 
therefore, fails, and the blame of it will be divided between 
the Republican Legislature and the Democratic Governor. 
Of liquor legislation literally nothing was accomplished. 
The only credit the majority can take is in killing certain 
wicked measures proposing to give larger liberty to the sa- 
loons. The excellent Local Option Bill was left on the cal- 
endar. 


EAST WILTON is a charming Maine village, situated on 
one of the confiuents of the Androscoggin, near Farming- 
ton. It has a woolen mill, a cutlery establishment, a saw- 
mill and the usual complement of village offices and stores. 
Besides these it.is the possessor of one meeting house, sub- 
stantial And commodious, which was erected years back on 
the union plan; meaning by this that any minister might 
claim it.for « service, and that neighboring ministers 
might occapy its pulpit by tarns, provided always each 
was not tog liberal in his allotment to himself. Under an 
arrangement of this kind the village has missed having a 
resident minister or avy orgarized church. No single de- 
vomination in thé village could support a minister alone, 
and even if it could have so done, it would have been 
granted the use of the house not more than a quarter of the 
time. And so it fell out, tho the community sustained a 
flourishing Sanday-school, one of the best in the county, it 
must send away for a minister whenever it required one to 
marry the living or bury the dead. But recently some 
bright mind conceived the aotion that if all the people 
could be brought to unite in calling a minister, the congre 
gation could be better accommodated than uader the hit or 
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call was extended, and on Thursday last he was formally 
installed, ministers representing several denominations 


_ assisting in the service. Mr. Varley begins his pastorate 


under favorable auspices. Tho Methodists, Baptists, Con- 
gregationalists and Free Baptists have a claim on the use 
of the meeting house, their ministers will not interfere 
with the village pastor, who comes from no one of these 
bodies, but from the “ Christians.”” The Methodists, who 
have sent a minister for a part of the time heretofore, now 
withdraw him ; and, by the presence of two of their minis- 
ters at the installation, indorse the movement. The only 
denomination that deems it necessary to maintain a claim 
on the house is the Universalist, which asks for a quarter 
of the time. To this demand the congregation submits. 
But there is nothing forced in the submission. On the re- 
cent coming of the Universalist preacher, Mr. Varley pro- 
posed that he assist the visitor in the morning service, and 
that the latter assist him at night. This arrangement will 
continue, while the brother deems it necessary to come. 
Apart from this, the resident pastor will have the commu- 
nity in his own hands. The neighboring Evangelical 
ministers give him their heartiest welcome, aud will re- 
spect his territory. ‘ The Wilton plan seemsto be asolution 
of a troublesome problem in thecase of the small village. 
Think of it! onecommunity where all the people can praise 
and worship God under one roof and with one psalm. 


THERE is a very curious fact about the bill which has 
been presented for the disestablishment of the Anglican 
Church in Wales, and that is that the neighboring Mon- 
mouthshire, which is really notin Wales, but where the 
conditions are the same as in Wales, is included in the 
provisions of the bill, while at the same time some of the 
Established churches in Wales itself are excepted. Here 
we have not only Disestablishment in Wales, but in a part 
of England also, and this will excite a great deal of antag- 
onism on the part of the Established Church. After proper 
provision is made for the clergy affected by the bill the re- 
maining endowments of the Church will go for education 
and other public purposes. We presume that the Lords 
will throw out the bill after it has passed the Commons, 
for we do not anticipate that it will be beaten there; and 
in the coming genera! election the Welsh Disestablishment 
bill may be quite as prominent a question before the peo- 
ple as the Irish Home Rule. It seems to be generally sup- 
posed that a new election is not far off; and we see no real 
reason yet to believe that the Liberals will be defeated. 
Should they come into power with an increased majority 
the Lords cannot again reject these measures. 





. 

It is the London Chronicle that thinks our Southern 
States must be a rather uncivilized place to live in, judg- 
.ing from the accounts of the lynchings given by Miss Ida 
M. Wells, who is now lecturing in England on the wrongs 
suffered by the Negroes in this country. Her method of 
conducting a campaign is a masterly flank movement. 
She was driven out of Memphis, and the newspaper with 
which she was editorially connected was destroyed on ac- 
count of certain criticisms which it contained on South- 
ern society. Perhaps those who were callous to Northern 
criticism may feel somewhat sorer when they hear what 
is said in other countries. While it is a fact that there 
does not a lynching occur every year in every county in 
the South, and perhaps not more than one man is thus 
executed a day on an average through the entire South, 
yet there are facts which tend to bear out the conclusiuns 
of the Chronicle. Here, for example, is a case in Louisi- 
apa in the parish of Madison, where there are twelve Ne- 
groes to one white man. A white overseer by the name of 
Boyce was killed, and all the Negroes on the plantation were 
supposed to have been implicated in the murder. Eight 
of-them have been caught and lynched, and a telegram 
from New Orleans says that seventeen others are prisoners 
in the parish jail and “will be tried for murder and will 
probably be hanged legally.” There certainly isnot much 
discrimination as to degrees of guilt in such reprisal as 
that. A writer for The Sun who says he “haa spent fifteen 
years in South Carolina with eyes and ears wide open”’ 
asserts that in the counties of Lancashire and Chesterfield 
there are committed on an average thirty murders per year, 
This is really incredible. And another correspondent from 
there declares that ‘‘ we have always prided ourselves on 
the remarkably few crimes committed and the good morals 
of the county generally,” and that “ there have not been as 
many as fifteen murders committed in Chesterfield in the 
last thirty years.’”?” Some would regard one murder every 
two years in a not very populous county as an extraordi- 
nary average. What now gives us alarm is the danger of 
the practice of lynching invading the North. There have 
been two cases in Ohio within the last year, and hereis a 
report of men in lowa searching fer a criminal and deter- 
mined to lynch him. 

LATER detailed accounts from Copenhagen confirm the 
cable report received three weeks ago of the final settle- 
ment of the vexed Parliamentary question in Denmark. 
For ten years the two houses forming the Rigsdag have 
failed to agree ona regular budget, its place having been 
taken bya provisional budget passed by the Ministry in 
accordance with a special provision of the Constitution. 
The chief bone of contention has been the demand, of 
the Ministry for appropriations for the army and 
navy and the defenses of Copenhagen, which are re 
garded by the radicals as unnecessary aud extravagant, 
sinee, in their opinion, Denmark's only safety lies in an 
unarmed neutrality For some years the acknowledged 
leaders of the radicals was Herg. the originator of the so 
called‘ withered '’ or uncompromising politics, But even 
before Berg's death in 1801 the folly of this policy began to 
be realised by many of his party fellows, until now these 
less pronousced members of the Left form a majority of 
the party The present compromise is due to their efforta, 
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been viewed with disfavor by radicals of all shades of 
opinion, are to be disbanded. ‘The moderate radicals, on 
the other hand, agree to the fortification of the capita), 
It is also thought probable that the Ministry will soon 
resign, altho no definite promise to that effect has been 
made. Thus ends one of the most remarkable parlia- 
mentary struggles of modern times. In the course of it the 
conservative leader has displayed a firmness, consistency 
and tact that have won him the admiration even of his 
political opponents, while the King, in spite of his opposi- 
tion to the views of a majority of his subjects, has retained 
his popularity almost undiminished. The Danes are to be 
congratulated on their return to normal political condi- 
tions by normal political means. 


WE printed last week the propositions for Uhurch 
Unity prepared by the New Jersey Congregational Confer- 
ence. One of the wisest men in the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, Dr. John Fulton, editor of The Church Standara, 
thus writes us: 

This paper would make, in my opinion, a dignified and scholar- 
like response to the Chicago-Lambeth overture on the part of the 
Congregational communion, That overture invited conference , 
with a view to reunion, on a certain fundamental basis. It is 
clearly in order for Congregationalists to ask, ** What do you 
mean by the terms used in defining that basis?” and it isequally 
in order to add, as this paper does, that if the terms used may be 
understood in a certain sense, then,and in that case, they are 
ready to proceed to further negotiation. Nothing but good could 
come of such a response, even if the present views of the two 
parties may seem to be incompatible. Misunderstanding is the 
cause of most of our differences; and my conviction is that we 
shall be more than halfway to the realization of unity whenever 
the Churches shall resolve that it is their duty to God and man 
to understand each other clearly. I say this with a perfect con- 
sciousness that in this scheme, as in the Lambeth Declaration, 
there would probably be some things to explain. 


THE Lord Bishop of Honolulu has come out in a lurid 
attack on the iniquity and tyranny of the Provisional Gov- 
ernment of Hawaii. This tyranny consists in requiring 
voters to take an oath of allegiance. We should have put 
more confidence in the opinion of almost any other English- 
manor member of the Anglican Church, as he is about 
the best hated manin the Islands. There are two congre- 
gations in his cathedral, one ministered to by him, and the 
other by Mr. Mackintosh. His people will not go to hear 
the Bishop, and he preaches to scarce a dozen people; and 
he has shown in very undignified ways his anger that the 
people will go to hear Mr. Mackintosh. A.convention has 
been called to prepare a constitution for Hawaii, to consist 
of eighteen members, to be elected under the oath of alle- 
giance, and the President, the Executive and Advisory 
Councils. This makes a body,we believe, of thirty-six men, 
a fair number, conside ing that the population is less than 
that of the city of Worcester. The Bishop thinks it very 
tyrannical that voters must take an oath of allegiance to 
the Government as against the Queen. That is nota very 
unusual provision ; and we suppose that if it were a consti- 
tution fora monarchy that was wanted, Liliuokalani has 
already proved herself able to provide a constitution with- 
out asking the help of any one—not even of a convention. 


....Weare glad it was no lack of a feeling of Christian 
unity, but conscientious conviction that led the Cen- 
tral Presbytery of Texas to overture the Southern Presby- 
terian General Assembly to condemn the establishment of 
Christian Endeavor Societies in the Southern Presbyterian 
Church and establish in their place young people’s socie- 
ties of another name, such as “ Earnest Workers of the 
Presbyterian Church,” or ‘‘ Westmiuster League.” But, 
they say: 

“ Not the name of ‘ Christian Endeavor,’ for the reason that an 
organization bearing that name is already widespread and gen- 
erally knowa, which teaches doctrines contrary, as this Presby- 
tery believes, to the doctrines of the Word of God. Notably, 
among others, of women and girls conducting public worship, 
presiding in public assemblies and making public addresses. The 
prayer-meeting pledge, as set forth in the constitution of the 
Christian Endeavor, requires: ‘Each active member shall take 
some part, however slight, in every meeting.’ And the Eleventh 
National Convention declared, that: ‘Without the prayer-meet- 
ing pledge there can be no Christian Endeavor Society.’ ” 

We are not surprised that the same presbytery also 
opposes any union with the Northern Church in the work 
of colored evangelization. 


....-The course of Archbishop Vilatte, who went to Cey- 
lon for consecration, seems to be pretty nearly run. His 
half-dozen priests haveall left him,unless it be the last one, 
a purseryman, whom he ordained a few weeks ago and who 
knows no Latin. There has been something very farcical 
in the whole movement, and nothing more amusing than 
the Kolasinski skyrocket. It will be remembered that 
this Polish priest of Detroit, with his great congregation, 
went over to the archbishop for about a month and then 
went back to the Roman Church. The Eastern represen- 
tative of this old Catholic Church was Father Knowles, of 
Worcester, Mass., who withdrew within a* year after 
Vilatte’s return from Colombo. It has been reported that 
he was seeking reconciliation with the Roman Church. 
But there is a contradictory report that he may be conse- 
crated as bishop by an Armenian or Jacobite Syrian Patri- 
arch in the East. Perhaps this report grows out of the 
fact that Father Kaowles has been very much interested in 
the large Armenian colony in Worcester. 


.. The severe earthquakes in Greece during the last two 
or three weeks have been fatal to many lives and have 
destroyed many modern houses, and have even, it is said, 
done some damage to the ancieut Parthenon. Sach occur 
renees explain the ruins of magalfleent cities in the Bast. 
No better example can be seen than at Palmyra, where 
lofty columns are prostrated and the whole solid wall of « 
marble temple of Osiris is laid down flat upon the ground, 
the stones loosened from one another, but each tn ite rege 
lar place and orders. that the 
stored. 
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.Here is a hint for other parents. A boy of niue was 
complaining the other day because he had “nothing to 
make him happy,’”’ and all because his mother would not 
buy him a canary bird. She told him to sit down and 

make a list of the things that made him happy, and an- 
other list of the things that made him unhappy. He suc- 
ceeded in enumerating fourteen of each, as follows: 

Why Iam happy. Because I have 1, eyes; 2, ears; 3, mouth ; 4, 
can snuff; 5, legs; 6, brains ; 7, arms; 8, soldiers ; 9, books ; 10, I 
am not sick; 11, that we are rich; 12, house comfortable ; 13, 
lessons ; 14, good family. 

Why Iam unhappy: 1. sins; 2, have no bicycle ; 3, no canary ; 
4, lost my knife; 5, have to write this horrid list ; 6, no dog; 7, 
no lamb; 8, sleepless at early night; 9, I want a cap; 10,no ice 
cream; 11, no bananas; 12, no plums; 13, freckles ; 14, friends 
away. 

Tbe boy was pretty near right in saying “that we are 
rich,” tho his parents had to reckon their wealth in their 
children and the ordinary comforts of life. 


..We did not think it worth while to publish the re- 
port printed in the Herald, of this city, that Archbishop 
Corrigan had been summoned to Rome, where he was to be 
tried for conspiracy against the Papal Delegate. There 
were a good many circumstantial statements connected 
with the story, one of which seemed to give the credit for 
the collection of the evidence against the Archbishop to 
Dr. Michael Walsh, of this city. It is true, we believe, 
that Dr. Michael Walsh, who used to bea confidant of ‘the 
Archbishop’s, has lately fallen out with him; but he has 
denied that he has done any such thing, and Mgr. Satolli 
has written to Archbishop Corrigan expressing indignation 
at the reports. They were not at all probable, altho they 
might have deceived an outsider. 


..We stated two weeks ago, on the authority of one 
whom we thought to be a credible correspondent, that 
the Charleston News and Courier, which has so vigorously 
opposed the liquor law in that State, is owned by a Ger- 
man wholesale liquor dealer. We regret that statement ; 
for we are informed by the editor, Major J. C. Hemphill, 
that it is not true, and that none of its stockholders or 
editors are interested in any way in the liquor traffic. It 
has, he says, opposed the Dispensary law because it is 
unconstitutional and was not designed for the promotion 
of temperance, but for the purpose of revenue. We are 
very glad to make the correction. 


..Ln a letter to the London Times the Bishop of Jerusa- 
lem says that the Jews have been pouring into Palestine 
at a great rate latterly. Within the last few years about 
100,000 have come and the “ arrival of a vaster host is immi- 
nent.” He thinks that the next seven years will be very 
fateful in the history of Jewish immigration. If this is the 
fact it may have an important effect on the politics of the 
Syrian coast, Already there are railroads from Beirit to 
Damascus, from Jaffa to Jerusalem, and Syria may yet 
become populous and important. 


...The Congregationalist gives cordial and emphatic 
applause for the proposal for Christian unity offered by 
the New Jersey Congregational Association. The Ad- 
vance likes most of it, but is scandalized at the suggestion 
that something like an Episcopate could be adopted by 
Congregationalists as a concession to the Chicago-Lambeth 
requirements. The Christian Mirror treats the proposal 
with respect as worthy of consideration ; and The Outlook 
has words of commendation. 


....-Last year the State of New Jersey was practically 
powerless to defend herself against thugs and gamblers 
and the vile characters that visit infamous race tracks. 
Now the supremacy of the better element is complete. All 
the infamous race-track acts have been repealed, and laws 
have been made punishing persons who shall be convicted 
of buying pools, or gambling in any way on horse races, or 
ot selling pools, or ‘* making books.’’ This is what an 
aroused sentiment can effect. 


..Ex-President Harrison made a stirring address to the 
Republican Convention of his own State last week, and 
was received with most enthusiastic demonstrations of 
favor. In brief compass he admirably indicated the pres- 
ent position of the party respecting the policy now repre- 
sented at Washington. It is a significant fact that busi- 
ness men, in this time of depression, turn with respect and 
confidence to him and covet his firm and wise leadership 
for the nation. 


-.-Mr. Charles Butler, of whose youthful and able presi- 
dency the trustees, faculty and students of Union Theolog- 
ical Seminary are so proud, celebrated his uinety-third 
birthday last Thursday at adinner given in his honor by 
the Seminary. On Tuesday of this week ex-Senator Dawes, 
of Massachusetts, and Mrs. Dawes, celebrated their golden 
wedding in a very quiet way at Pittsfield. Such men make 
it seem worth while to belong to the human race. 


--Pope Leo XIII is reported to be vexed with some 
Spauish Jesuits who have been burning a lot of books, in- 
cluding one of Zola’s, at just this inopportune moment 
when his book on Lourdes is oponeniog. it is a wise re- 
mark ateributed to him, and characte ic of tee oes that 
it would be better if, instead of Coen ‘bad they 
would write some good ones. 
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.-We are glad to be informed that the “Golden Rule 
istillery”’ is met the property of the Economites in Penn- 
1 venia, ond sever wes. That society makes a little wine. 
but pet commerce. 
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NEW YORK CITY. 

Ir has been finally decided that this, the tenth week of 
the revival, shall be the last. There has been considerable 
difficulty in raising the necessary funds, and in view of the 
approaching summer, it was decided on Friday to close 
the campaign with a thanksgiving meeting on Sunday. 
On Monday a convention of all the outdoor workers in the 
recent movement, with delegates from all over the country, 
met at the Washington Square Methodist Episcopal 
Church to institute a great outdoor evangelistic campaign 
under tents and by street preaching during the summer 
months. The only public day meeting that will be held 
will be that of the Forward Movement in Metropolitan 
Hall, under the lead of the Rev. C. H. Yatman. The Cen- 
tral Committee is to be continued through the summer 
and preparations made for an aggressive revival campaign 
to begin in the fall as soon as the tent and outdoor cam- 
paign ends. 

It is as yet difficult to estimate the results of the revival. 
There is scarcely a Protestant church in the city but that 
has increased in membership. More than a hundred differ- 
ent congregations have either held meetings in their own 
churches or united in union meetings with other congrega- 
tions. It has been estimated that during the ten weeks, 
every week-day except Saturday, not less than 23,000 peo- 
ple, many of them ordinarily not found in churches, have 
listened to preaching, and that there have been at least be- 
tween 4,000 and 5,000 conversions. 

Monday.—Dr. Dixon, speaking on the ‘Homes of the 
City,’’ addressed himself particularly to those who have 
left their church letters in their country homes instead of 
transferring them to the city churches, and who, on coming 
here, give up church going and take up different elements 
of churchless city life. He dwelt at some length upon the 
craze for gambling, instancing a group of young menina 
car coming from New Haven, totally oblivious to every- 
thing except a game of cards upon an up-turned valise, 
there being no table. He also claimed that many families 
are training up gamblers by their progressive euchre par- 
ties. Among the other speakers were the Rev. George C. 
Needham and Ferdinand Schiverea. 

Tuesday.—In the noon meeting at Niblo’s Dr. Dixon 
spoke of, the *‘ Bread-winuers of the City,” describing the 
picture by Murillo depicting angels working in a kitchen, 
showing that the humblest work was the most angelic. He 
said to them that it is just as good to serve God in the 
kitchen asin Congress, in the parlor or the Courts of Eng- 
land. He said that the condition of bread-winners in this 
country to-day is far better than it was fifty years ago; the 
factory girl is better off than she was twenty years ago, and 
it is no long time since the street car hands had to work 
seventeen hoursaday. He said: 


** Many of us work fourteen and fifteen hours a day, and I have 
often wished that a Baptist preacher could work nine hours a day 
and rest during the remainder, instead of being brought to the 
utmost tension all the while, with the screws turned a little 
tighter on Sunday.” 


After Dr. Dixon’s address Leonard Weaver conducted a 
testimony meeting, in which many arose and told what 
Christ bad done for them. Among thém was a man with 
blue uniform and a lieutenant’s shoulder straps, a Sioux 
Indian of the Yankton tribe, a divinity student at Hamp- 
ton, Va., where he is studying to become a minister of the 
Gospel, By his side was another Indian of the Penobscots, 
Maine, who is also to be a preacher to his people. Atthe 
Metropolitan Hall the Rev. George C. Needham spoke on 
counterfeits in Christian life; there is as much difference 
between a make-believe Christian and a real Christian as 
there is between a spurious coin and the real article, 

Wednesday.—Dr. Dixon took for his subject at Niblo’s 
Garden “‘ Streets of the City,” as to some extent a true in- 
dex of the character of a city, tho not always an index to 
the men who live in it. A man may live in a brown- 
stone front and have nothing to live on but bread and 
water, whilea man may live on a poor street and own 
property worth millions of dollars. Fifth Avenue and the 
slums know very little about each other ; indeed, there are 
two slums, one of the alley and the other of the avenue, 
the difference being that the former are open while the 
latter are hid. The true aristocracy is the kind that serves 
God and does right before him and man. The meeting at 
Metropolitan Hall was preceded by an outdoor meeting in 
front of it. The addresses were by the Rev. George C. 
Needham and Ferdinand Schiverea. The latter answered 
the question, ‘“‘ What is the Gospel ?’”’ by an illustration 
of the treatment of a little boy taken from the slums of 
the city, bathed and fitted out with a nice suit of clothes 
so that his little sister looked at him with wondering eyes 
scarcely knowing him : 


* That is like the Gospel, which takes us in our wickedness and 
sin, and gives us a bath, but the bath is of blood instead of 
water. It makes us go through a general housecleaning, and we 
throw out of the window all the things the Devil has a mortgage 


Thursday —A statement that the meetings would be 
continued through another week seemed to have the effect 
of increasing the attendance. The meeting at Niblo's 
Garden was preceded by the usual concert, whose effect. 
many feel, is as strong for good as that of most of the 
addresses. Dr. Dixon spoke of the unemployed, saying 
that white there are many men that want work and cannot 
get it, there are aiso large numbers who do not want work 
and will got work . and be gave ap Instance of such a case 
that had come under hiv own knowledge Auother cine 
Se ee eee Sa with their 
wives wives work over the sewing machines and 
the washtats (o support them, and they can bul won | 
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work. Not all, however, are such; and he told of one, a 
trusted employé for thirty years, who was dismissed at a 
time when the business changed hands, and fouud it im- 
possible to get work until despair took hold of him and he 
disappeared, nor could any trace be found of him. The 
afternoon meeting at Metropolitan Hall was again pre- 
ceded by the outdoor meeting. 

Friday.—There was the usual large attendance at the 
meetings. At Niblo’s Garden Dr. Dixon preached on the 
amusements of the city. He attacked dancing and gam- 
bling, especially the fashionable euchre parties, claiming 
that from them come the influences that ruin multitudes 
of people. Touching upon baseball and bicycling, he char- 
acterized them as grand exercise in themselves, but in 
danger of doing great evil by breaking up reverence for 
the Sabbath. As an institution for breaking the Sabbath 
he said that baseball has not an equal in the country. It 
is also becoming an institution for gambling, pools being 
sold on the games. He also attacked the Parliament of 
Religions very sharply. In the Metropolitan Hallin the 
afternoon the Rev. Thomas Needham spoke on Jacob 
wrestling in prayer with Christ, the Jehovah of the Old 
Testament. He said that altho Jacob had God’s promise 
to bring him back into his own land, yet in spite of that 
promise the first thing he did was to send out spies to find 
out what his brother was doing as he approached that 
land. The trouble to-day is that Christians are going 
hand in hand with the world; the world has got into the 
churches and the churches have got into the world. 

Sunday—At Masonic Temple a large andience, mostly 
Freuch, gathered to hear Mgr. Bouland, the distinguished 
converted Roman Catholic prelate, who is connected with 
the French Protestant College at Springfield, Mass. He 
graphically compared the degraded condition of the peo- 
ple of Roman Catholic countries with the prosperity and 
education of Protestant countries. Of France he said 
that the only salvation of the country lies in the hope that 
it will become the field of an aggressive and active Evan- 
gelical Christian propaganda; the great reform of the 
twentieth century will be the work of the converted priests 
who, with the assistance of the Protestants, will lead the 
Roman Catholic people out of error and darkness into the 
light of the true Gospel. 

The last meeting of the great revival was held at Niblo’s 
Garden at half-past three in the afternoon. All but the 
top gallery was filled with the number of people who had 
gathered in thanksgiving for the work of the past ten 
weeks. The meeting began with a song service whjch last- 
ed until five o'clock. The Rev. A. C. Dixon then spoke ou 
the series of meetings that had just ended, expressing the 
thanks of the Committee to the many friends who have 
aided in money and labor; also to the press, especially to 
The New York Times, which had scattered the Gospel, sow- 
ing good seed all over the country. He then announced 
that the meetings in halis and theaters would be suspend- 
ed, but that in a few days an outdoor campaign would 
begin under a tent with a seating capacity of 1,500. 
Ferdinand Schiverea expects to give up his pro- 
jected trip to California and continue the won- 
derful work that has been started among the masses at 
the Mariner’s Temple, Henry and Oliver Streets. Other 
addresses were given by Dr. C. L. Thompson, of the Madi- 
son Avenue Presbyterian Church; Dr. John R. Davies, of 
the Fourth Avenue Presbyterian Church ; the Rev. J. M. 
Philputt, of the Lenox Avenue Union Church of the Dis- 
ciples; the Rev. C. H. Tyndall, of the Broome Street Taber- 
nacie; Ferdinand Schiverea and S. V. Robinson. Ref- 
erence was also made to the project to start in Park Row 
a Christian press club, somewhat similar to the Young 
Men’s Christian Association. After singing ‘‘ God be with 
you till we meet again” the Rev. Dr. North, of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Board of Domesti¢ Missions, pronounced 
the benediction. The revival meetings at Emanuel Baptist 
Church, Mariner’s Temple and St. Bartholomew’s Mission 
will be continued for the present. 

It is, however, not only in New York City that there has 
been earnest and successful work. From every part of the 
country come reports of large accessions to the churches, 
and greatly increased interest in Christian work. To give 
even a summary of these would require more space than 
we have. We give belowa few which may be taken assam- 
ples of the many. 

BROOKLYN.—It is natural that the interest awakened in 
the New York revival services should stir inquiries with 
regard to those preceding them in Brooklyn. On every 
hand the reports come in of the results, giving great en- 
couragement. In the Episcopal churches it is said that 
the confirmation classes have been of unusual size and 
interest. Similiar results are reported from all the other 
denominations. Lafayette Avenue Presbyterian Church 
has been particularly blessed; so also the Central Congre- 
gational Church. The Methodist churches, Baptist 
churches and all have gathered in of the returns, and have 
been very much encouraged. 

CaIcaAGo.—From Chicago come reports of deep spiritual 
interest throughout the whole winter in the churches of 
the city, and Jarge accessions to the membershipin every 
denomination. 

HORNELLSVILLE, N. Y.—During the whole winter there 
has been moto and successful revival work in this 
place. Two evangelists spent several weeks there, and a 
rich blessing crowned their efforts. The services have 
never been in any measure demonstrative, and the agen- 
cies employed have been simple and devoid of all novelty 
The result bas been that the work, while quiet, has been 
very thorough 

Weerrre.e, N. ¥.4t i often supposed thet the ben 
effects of revival work are found in great cities, This win 
ver 1t has been made evident thal Ubere wae eqgualls gourd 
work done im the villages. Of these Ghere b+ wo teeter: 
Hlustration than the village of Westfield The parton 
the Presbyterian church hae aiready received (1% gereon 
and the whole aumber th thr village wh: deciared thee 
selves Obristians aad are ready apeniy bo confess kre 
about $000 Here, as elsewhere thy papers give fall « 
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Chitorial Notes. 


WE give this week an important and instructive series 
of articles on Modern Discovery and the Bible. Professor 
Green, of Princeton, argues that the analysis of the Penta- 
teuch into various documents is a failure; Dr. Benjamin 
W. Bacon brings testimony to show that such a documen- 
tary theory is almost universally accepted by scholars; 
Professor Lyon, of Harvard University, describes Palestine 
before the Exodus as depicted on the monuments; Prof. 
Ira M. Price, of the University of Chicago, tells what light 
the monuments of Assyria and Babylonia throw upon the 
history of Israel; Dr. William Hayes Ward 1ecounts the 
biblical discoveries made in Palestine and the adjacent 
countries; Prof. Hugh M. Scott, of Chicago Theological 
Seminary, gives a list of recent discoveries of early Chris- 
tian writings bearing upon the New Testament ; and Prof. 
W. Max Miiller, of the Reformed Episcopal Seminary in 
Philadelphia, treats of Egyptology and the Bible. On 
miscellaneous topics Bishop Haygood calls on Congress to 
Kate Foote’s 
letter is dominated by the Populists’ invasion; Miss 
Walker treats of art events, and Mr. Stevenson of musical 
events ; Prof. W. M. Maxwell gives information about the 
Western movement of cereal production, and Joel Benton 


consider something higher than finance; 


There are 
poems by Edith M. Thomas, Irene Putnam and Annie D. 
Bliss; and stories by Alice Morse Earle, Helen W. Clark. 
son and Charles A. Eastman. 


describes farming two hundred years ago. 





THE reform Legislature of this State, or what ought to 
have been the reform Leyislature, adjourned last week 
and left its record to the judgment of the people. That 
judgment will probably be a mixed one. The Legislature 
is certainly very much better than those which made 
laws for us under the Hill régime, but the partisan ele- 
ment occupies a larger place in its record than will be al- 
together agreeable to the people. The Legislatures which 
preceded it were intensely partisan. There was hardly 
anything that they hesitated to do to advance the interest 
of the Democratic Party. It was against this shameless 
partisanism that the State revolted last fall and brought 
about the revolution which Senator Hill did not believe 
could be effected in a generation. If those who were made 
responsible last fall for the legislation of 1894 desired to 
make a record which the public would cordially approve 
they ought to have occupied themselves exclusively with 
reform legislation and neglected partisan schemes. Per- 
haps they really tried, but were not able to do this; per- 
haps hungry constituents brought a pressure to bear too 
great to be withstood; perbaps some of the leaders of 
the party were in too close alliance with Tammany. Be 
that as it may, while some very important laws were en 
acted, there was much intended to serve partisan inter- 
ests, and this will not help the party when it comes to face 
the peopie next November. The Legislature did excel- 
lent work in reforming municipal charters, in curtail- 
ing the power of Tammany, in providing for non-partisan 
Boards of Election Inspectors throughout the State, in 
passing the Chamber of Commerce measure for rapid 
transit in this city, and in amending the ballot law 
so as to provide for a blanket ballot with individual 
pasters. This bill did not meet with the approval 
of the Governor, who, in his haste to veto it, allowed 
his message to get before the public before the bill came to 


his hands. The bill did not reach him until it was too late 
for his veto message to go before the Legislature. He had 
previously given notice that he could not sign it. He was 


anxious that the responsibility forits failure should rest on 
the Legislature, while the latter sought to place it on the 
Governor’s shoulders. This very important amendment, 
therefore, fails, and the blame of it will be divided between 
the Republican Legislature and the Democratic Governor. 
Of liquor legislation literally nothing was accomplished. 
The only credit the majority can take is in killing certain 
wicked measures proposing to give larger liberty to the sa- 
loons. The excellent Local Option Bill was left on the cal- 
endar. 


EAST WILTON is a charming Maine village, situated on 
one of the confiuents of the Androscoggin, near Farming- 
ton. It has a woolen mill, a cutlery establishment, a saw- 
mill and the usual complement of village offices and stores. 
Besides these it is the possessor of one meeting house, sub- 
stantial and commodious, which was erected years back on 
the union plan; meaning by this that any minister might 
claim it for a service, and that neighboring ministers 
might occapy its pulpit by turns, provided always each 
was not too liberal in his allotment to himself. Under an 
arrangement of this kind the village has missed having a 
resident minister or avy orgatized church. No single de- 
vomination in the village could support a minister alone, 
and even if it could have so done,it would have been 
granted the use of the house not more than a quarter of the 
time. And soit fell out, tho the community sustained a 
flourishing Sanday-school, one of the best in the county, it 
must send away for a minister whenever it required one to 
marry the living or bury the dead. But recently some 
bright mind conceived the notion that if all the people 
could be brought to unite in calling a minister, the congre 
gation could be better accommodated than under the hit or 
miss plan so long in vogue. In effecting such an arrange- 
ment great difficulties were to be overcome, but after 
a thorough canvass of the community it was re- 
cently decided to attempt the experiment. A young 
minister was found, working in his first pastorate in 
a little hamlet in New Hampshire. He was invited to 
visit the place. He preached, and directly a unanimous 
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call was extended, and on Thursday last he was formally 
installed, ministers representing several denominations 
assisting in the service. Mr. Varley begins his pastorate 
under favorable auspices. Tho Methodists, Baptists, Con- 
gregationalists and Free Baptists have a claim on the use 
of the meeting house, their ministers will not interfere 
with the village pastor, who comes from no one of these 
bodies, but from the “ Christians.”” The Methodists, who 
have sent a minister for a part of the time heretofore, now 
withdraw him ; and, by the presence of two of their minis- 
ters at the installation, indorse the movement. The only 
denomination that deems it necessary to maintain a claim 
on the house is the Universalist, which asks for a quarter 
of the time. To this demand the congregation submits. 
But there is nothing forced in the submission. On the re- 
cent coming of the Universalist preacher, Mr. Varley pro- 
posed that he assist the visitor in the morning service, and 
that the latter assist him at night. This arrangement will 
continue, while the brother deems it necessary to come. 
Apart from this, the resident pastor will have the commu- 
nity in his own hands. The neighboring Evangelical 
ministers give him their heartiest welcome, and will re- 
spect his territory. The Wilton plan seemsto be asolution 
of a troublesome problem in thecase of the small village. 
Think of it! onecommunity where all the people can praise 
and worship God under one roof and with one psalm. 


THERE is a very curious fact about the bill which has 
been presented for the disestablishment of the Anglican 
Church in Wales, and that is that the neighboring Mon- 
mouthshire, which is really notin Wales, but where the 
conditions are the same as in Wales, is included in the 
provisions of the bill, while at the same time some of the 
Established churches in Wales itself are excepted. Here 
we have not only Disestablishment in Wales, but in a part 
of England also, and this will excite a great deal of antag- 
onism on the part of tbe Established Church. After proper 
provision ismade for the clergy affected by the bill the re- 
maining endowments of the Church will go for education 
and other public purposes. We presume that the Lords 
will throw out the bill after it has passed the Commons, 
for we do not anticipate that it will be beaten there; and 
in the coming general election the Welsh Disestablishment 
bill may be quite as prominent a question before the peo- 
ple as the Irish Home Rule. It seems to be generally sup- 
posed that a new election is not far off ; and we see no real 
reason yet to believe that the Liberals will be defeated. 
Should they come into power with an increased majority 
the Lords cannot again reject these measures. 

Ir is the London Chronicle that thinks our Southern 

States must be a rather uncivilized place to live in, judg- 
ing from the accounts of the lynchings given by Miss Ida 
M. Wells, who is now lecturing in England on the wrongs 
suffered by the Negroes in this country. Her method of 
conducting a campaign is a masterly flank movement. 
She was driven out of Memphis, and the newspaper with 
which she was editorially connected was destroyed on ac- 
count of certain criticisms which it contained on South- 
ern society. Perhaps those who were callous to Northern 
criticism may feel somewbat sorer when they bear what 
is said in other countries. While it is a fact that there 
does not a lynching occur every year in every county in 
the South, and perhaps not more than one man is thus 
executed a day on an average through the entire South, 
yet there are facts which tend to bear out the conclusions 
-of the Chronicle. Here, for example, is a case in Louisi- 
apa in the parish of Madison, where there are twelve Ne- 
groes to one white man. A white overseer by the name of 
Boyce was killed, and all the Negroes on the plantation were 
supposed to have been implicated in the murder. Eight 
of them have been caught and lynched, and a telegram 
from New Orleans says that seventeen others are prisoners 
in the parish jail and ‘ will be tried for murder and will 
probably be hanged legally.” There certainly isnot much 
discrimination as to degrees of guilt in such reprisal as 
that. A writer for The Sun who says he “haa spent fifteen 
years in South Carolina with eyes and ears wide open” 
asserts that in the counties of Lancashire and Chesterfield 
there are committed on an average thirty murders per year, 
This is really incredible. And another correspondent from 
there declares that ‘‘ we have always prided ourselves on 
the remarkably few crimes committed and the good morals 
of the county generally,” and that ‘‘ there have not been as 
many as fifteen murders committed in Chesterfield in the 
last thirty years.’? Some would regard one murder every 
two years in a not very populous county as an extraordi- 
nary average. What now gives us alarm is the danger of 
the practice of lynching invading the North. There have 
been two cases in Ohio within the last year, and hereis a 
report of men in lowa searching fer a criminal and deter- 
mined to lynch him. 


LATER detailed accounts from Copenhagen confirm the 
cable report received three weeks ago of the final settle- 
ment of the vexed Parliamentary question in Denmark. 
For ten years the two houses forming the Rigsdag have 
failed to agree ona regular budget, its place having been 
taken bya provisional budget passed by the Ministry in 
accordance with a special provision of the Constitution. 
The chief bone of contention has been the demand of 
the Ministry for appropriations for the army and 
navy and the defenses vf Copenhagen, which are re- 
garded by the radicals as unnecessary and extravagant, 
since, in their opinion, Denmark’s only safety lies in an 
unarmed neutrality. Forsome years the acknowledged 
leaders of the radicals was Berg, the originator of the so- 
called ‘‘ withered ”’ or uncompromising politics. But even 
before Berg’s death in 1891 the folly of this policy began to 
be realized by many of his party fellows, until now these 
less pronounced members of the Left form a majority of 
the party. The present compromise is due to their efforts, 
together with the conciliatory spirit shown by the Gov- 
ernment. Besides numerous reductions and minor conces- 
sions made by Estrup, the gendarmes, who have always 
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been viewed with disfavor by radicals of all shades of 
opinion, are to be disbanded. ‘The moderate radicals, on 
the other hand, agree to the fortification of the capita), 
Itis also thought probable that the Ministry will soon 
resign, altho no definite promise to that effect has been 
made. Thus ends one of the most remarkable partia- 
mentary struggles of modern times. Inthe course of it the 
conservative leader has displayed a firmness, consistency 
and tact that have won him the admiration even of his 
political opponents, while the King, in spite of his opposi- 
tion to the views of a majority of his subjects, has retained 
his popularity almost undiminished. The Danes are to be 
congratulated on their return to normal political condi- 
tions by normal political means. 


WE printed last week the propositions for Uhurch 
Unity prepared by the New Jersey Congregational Confer- 
ence. One of the wisest men in the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, Dr. John Fulton, editor of The Church Standard, 
thus writes us: 


This paper would make, in my opinion, a dignified and scholar- 
like response to the Chicago-Lambeth overture on the part of the 
Congregational communion. That overture invited conference, 
with a view to reunion, on a certain fundamental basis. It is 
clearly in order for Congregationalists to ask,‘* What do you 
mean by the terms used in defining that basis?” and it isequally 
inorder to add, as this paper does, that if the terms used may be 
understood in a certain sense, then, and in that case, they are 
ready to proceed to further negotiation. Nothing but good could 
come of such a response, even if the present views of the two 
parties may seem to be incompatible. Misunderstanding is the 
cause of most of our differences; and my convictior is that we 
shall be more than halfway to the realization of unity whenever 
the Churches shall resolve that it is their duty toGod and man 
to understand each other clearly. I say this with a perfect con- 
sciousness that in this scheme, as in the Lambeth Declaration, 
there would probably be some things to explain. 1 


’ 





THE Lord Bishop of Honolulu has come out in a lurid 
attack on the iniquity and tyranny of the Provisional Gov- 
ernment of Hawaii. This tyranny consists in requiring 
voters to take an oath of allegiance. We should have put 
more confidence in the opinion of almost any other English - 
man or member of the Anglican Church, as he is about 
the best hated manin the Islands. There are two congre- 
gations in his cathedral, one ministered to by him, and the 
other by Mr. Mackintosh. His people will not go to hear 
the Bishop, and he preaches to scarce a dozen people; and 
he has shown in very undignified ways his anger that the 
people will go to hear Mr. Mackintosh. A.convention has 
been called to prepare a constitution for Hawaii, to consist 
of eighteen members, to be elected under the oath of alle- 
giance, and the President, the Executive and Advisory 
Councils. This makes a body,we believe, of thirty-six men, 
a fair number, conside ing that the population is less than 
that of the city of Worcester. The Bishop thinks it very 
tyrannical that voters must take an oath of allegiance to 
the Government as against the Queen. That is not a very 
unusual provision ; and we suppose that if it were a consti- 
tution fora monarchy that was wanted, Liliuokalani has 
already proved herself able to provide a constitution with- 
out asking the help of any one—not even of a convention. 

.... Weare glad it was no lack of a feeling of Christian 
unity, but conscientious conviction that led the Cen- 
tral Presbytery of Texas to overture the Southern Presby- 
terian General Assembly to condemn the establishment of 
Christian Endeavor Societies in the Southern Presbyterian 
Church and establish in their place young people’s socie- 
ties of another name, such as “ Earnest Workers of the 
Presbyterian Church,” or ‘‘ Westminster League.” But, 
they say: 

** Not the name of * Christian Endeavor,’ for the reason that an 
organization bearing that name is already widespread and gen- 
erally known, which teaches doctrines contrary, as this Presby- 
tery believes, to the doctrines of the Word of God. Notably, 
among others, of women and girls conducting public worship, 
presiding in public assemblies and making public addresses. The 
prayer-meeting pledge, as set forth in the constitution of the 
Christian Endeavor, requires: ‘Each active member shall take 
some part, however slight, in every meeting.’ And the Eleventh 
National Convention declared, that: ‘Without the prayer-meet- 
ing pledge there can be no Christian Endeavor Society.’ ” 

We are not surprised that the same presbytery also 
opposes any union with the Northern Church in the work 
of colored evangelization. 


...-The course of Archbishop Vilatte, who went to Cey- 
lon for consecration, seems to be pretty nearly run. His 
half-dozen priests haveall left him,unless it be the last one, 
a purseryman, whom he ordained a few weeks ago and who 
knows no Latin. There has been something very farcical 
in the whole movement, and nothing more amusing than 
the Kolasinski skyrocket. It will be remembered that 
this Polish priest of Detroit, with his great congregation, 
went over to the archbishop for about a month and then 
went back to the Roman Church. The Eastern represen- 
tative of this old Catholic Church was Father Knowles, of 
Worcester, Mass., who withdrew within a year after 
Vilatte’s return from Colombo. It has been reported that 
he was seeking reconciliation with the Roman Church. 
But there is a contradictory report that he may be conse- 
crated as bishop by an Armenian or Jacobite Syrian Patri- 
arch in the East. Perhaps this report grows out of the 
fact that Father Knowles has been very much interested in 
the large Armenian colony in Worcester. 


....The severe earthquakes in Greece during the last two 
or three weeks have been fatal to many lives and have 
destroyed many modern houses, and have even, it is said, 
done some damage to the ancient Parthenon. Such occur- 
rences explain the ruins of magnificent cities in the East. 
No better example can be seen than at Palmyra, where 
lofty columns are prostrated and the whole solid wall of a 
marble temple of Osiris is laid down flat upon the ground, 
the stones loosened from one another, but each in its rega- 
lar place and order so that the whole could be easily re- 
stored, ‘ 
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...»Here is a hint for other parents. A boy of nine was 
complaining the other day because he had “ nothing to 
make him happy,”’ and all because his mother would not 
buy him a canary bird. She told him to sit down and 
make a list of the things that made him happy, and an- 
other list of the things that made him unhappy. He suc- 
ceeded in enumerating fourteen of each, as follows: 

Why Iam happy. Because I havel, eyes; 2, ears; 3, mouth; 4, 
can snuff; 5, legs; 6, brains : 7, arms; 8, soldiers; 9, books; 10, I 
am not sick; 11, that we are rich; 12, house comfortable ; 13, 
lessons ; 14, good family. 

Why Iam unhappy: 1, sins; 2, have no bicycle ; 3, no canary ; 
4, lost my knife; 5, have to write this horrid list ; 6, no dog; 7, 
no lamb; 8, sleepless at early night; 9, I want a cap; 10, no ice 
cream; 1],no bananas; 12, no plums; 138, freckles ; 14, friends 
away. 

Tbe boy was pretty near right in saying ‘that we are 
rich,” tho his parents had to reckon their wealth in their 
children and the ordinary comforts of life. 


....We did not think it worth while to publish the re- 
port printed in the Herald, of this city, that Archbishop 
Corrigan had been summoned to Rome, where he was to be 
tried for conspiracy against the Papal Delegate. There 
were a good many circumstantial statements connected 
with the story, one of which seemed to give the credit for 
the collection of the evidence against the Archbishop to 
Dr. Michael Walsh, of this city. It is true, we believe, 
that Dr. Michael Walsh, who used to be a confidant of ‘the 
Archbishop’s, has lately fallen out with him; but he has 
denied that he has done any such thing, and Mgr. Satolli 
has written to Archbishop Corrigan expressing indignation 
at the reports. They were not at all probable, altho they 
might have deceived an outsider. 


....We stated two weeks ago, on the authority of one 
whom we thought to be a credible correspondent, that 
the Charleston News and Courier, which has so vigorously 
opposed the liquor law in that State, is owned by a Ger- 
man wholesale liquor dealer. We regret that statement ; 
for we are informed by the editor, Major J. C. Hemphill, 
that it is not true, avd that none of its stockholders or 
editors are interested in any way in the liquor traffic. It 
has, he says, opposed the Dispensary law because it is 
unconstitutional and was not designed for the promotion 
of temperance, but for the purpose of revenue. We are 
very glad to make the correction. 


..--Ln a letter to the London Times the Bishop of Jerusa- 
lem says that the Jews have been pouring into Palestine 
at a great rate latterly. Within the last few years about 
100,000 have come and the “ arrival of a vaster host is immi- 
nent.” He thinks that the next seven years will be very 
fateful in the history of Jewish immigration. If this is the 
fact it may have an important effect on the politics of the 
Syrian coast, Already there are railroads from Beirait to 
Damascus, from Jaffa to Jerusalem, and Syria may yet 
become populous and important. 


....The Congregationalist gives cordial and emphatic 
applause for the proposal for Christian unity offered by 
the New Jersey Congregational Association. The Ad- 
vance likes most of it, but is scandalized at the suggestion 
that something like an Episcopate could be adopted by 
Congregationalists as a concession to the Chicago-Lambeth 
requirements. The Christian Mirror treats the proposal 
with respect as worthy of consideration ; and T'he Outlook 
has words of commendation. 


..-.Last year the State of New Jersey was practically 
powerless to defend herself against thugs and gamblers 
and the vile characters that visit infamous race tracks. 
Now the supremacy of the better element is complete. All 
the infamous race-track acts have been repealed, and laws 
have been made punishing persons who shall be convicted 
of buying pools, or gambling in any way on horse races, or 
ot selling pools, or ‘** making books.’’ This is what an 
aroused sentiment can effect. 


....Ex-President Harrison made a stirring address to the 
Republican Convention of his own State last week, and 
was received with most enthusiastic demonstrations of 
favor. In brief compass he admirably indicated the pres- 
ent position of the party respecting the policy now repre- 
sented at Washington. It is a significant fact that busi- 
ness men, in this time of depression, turn with respect and 
confidence to him and covet his firm and wise leadership 
for the nation. 


...-Mr. Charles Butler, of whose youthful and able presi- 
dency the trustees, faculty and students of Union Theolog- 
ical Seminary are so proud, celebrated his uinety-third 
birthday last Thursday at adinner given in his honor by 
the Seminary. On Tuesday of this week ex-Senator Dawes, 
of Massachusetts, and Mrs. Dawes, celebrated their golden 
wedding in a very quiet way at Pittsfield. Such men make 
it seem worth while to belong to the human race. 


....Pope Leo XIII is reported to be vexed with some 
Spauish Jesuits who have been burning a lot of books, in- 
cluding one of Zola’s, at just this inopportune moment 


when his book on Lourdes is appearing. It is a wise re- 
mark atcributed to him, and characteristic of the age, that 
it would be better if, instead of burning bad books, they 
would write some good ones. 


..-.The “army of the commonweal”’ demand, as part of 
their program, guod roads. those of them who have 
marched a thousand miles or more sadly know the need of 
passable ee gab 9 . Itis a sensible idea, but Congress has 
nothing todo with it. 

..». Weare glad to be informed that the ‘‘Golden Rule 
Distillery” is not the property of the Economites in Penn- 
sylvania, and never was. That society makes a little wine, 
but not for commerce. 

..-The ‘‘ Tohoku Gakuin,” at Seudai, Japan, which we 
recently referred to as a school of the Reformed (Dutch) 
Chureb, belongs instead to the Reformed (German) Church. 

--e-Itis not very surprising that the town of Breckin- 
ridge, Minn., has asked the postmaster to allowt he name 
to be changed. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


Ueligions Intelligence. 


THE REVIVAL MOVEMENT 
IN THE METROPOLIS AND OTHER CITIES. 





NEW YORK CITY. 


It has been finally decided that this, the tenth week of 
the revival, shall be the last. There has been considerable 
difficulty in raising the necessary funds, and in view of the 
approaching summer, it was decided on Friday to close 
the campaign with a thanksgiving meeting on Sunday. 
On Monday a convention of all the outdoor workers in the 
recent movement, with delegates from all over the country, 
met at the Washington Square Methodist Episcopal 
Church to institute a great outdoor evangelistic campaign 
under tents and by street preaching during the summer 
months. The only public day meeting that will be held 
will be that of the Forward Movement in Metropolitan 
Hall, under the lead of the Rev. C. H. Yatman. The Cen- 
tral Committee is to be continued through the summer 
and preparations made for an aggressive revival campaign 
to begin in the fall as soon as the tent and outdoor cam- 
paign ends. 

It is as yet difficult to estimate the results of the revival. 
There is scarcely a Protestant church in the city but that 
has increased in membership. More than a hundred differ- 
ent congregations have either held meetings in their own 
churches or united in union meetings with other congrega- 
tions. It has been estimated that during the ten weeks, 
every week-day except Saturday, not less than 23,000 peo- 
ple, many of them ordinarily not found in churches, have 
listened to preaching, and that there have been at least be- 
tween 4,000 and 5,000 conversions. 

Monday.—Dr. Dixon, speaking on the “Homes of the 
City,” addressed himself particularly to those who have 
left their church letters in their country homes instead of 
transferring them to the city churches, and who, on coming 
here, give up church going and take up different elements 
of churchless city life. He dwelt at some length upon the 
craze for gambling, instancing a group of young men ina 
car coming from New Haven, totally oblivious to every- 
thing except a game of cards upon an up-turned valise, 
there being no table. He also claimed that many families 
are training up gamblers by their progressive euchre par- 
ties. Among the other speakers were the Rev. George C. 
Needbam and Ferdinand Schiverea. 

Tuesday.—In the noon meeting at Niblo’s Dr. Dixon 
spoke of, the *‘ Bread-winuers of the City,’ describing the 
picture by Murillo depicting angels working in a kitchen, 
showing that the humblest work was the most angelic. He 
said to them that it is just as good to serve God in the 
kitchen asin Congress, in the parlor or the Courts of Eng- 
land. He said that the condition of bread-winners in this 
country to-day is far better than it was fifty years ago; the 
factory girl is better off than she was twenty years ago, and 
it is no long time since the street car hands had to work 
seventeen hoursaday. He said: 

** Many of us work fourteen and fifteen hours a day, and I have 
often wished that a Baptist preacher could work nine hours a day 
and rest during the remainder, instead of being brought to the 
utmost tension all the while, with the screws turned a little 
tighter on Sunday.” 


After Dr. Dixon’s address Leonard Weaver conducted a 
testimony meeting, in which many arose and told what 
Christ bad done for them. Among them was a man with 
blue uniform and a lieutenant’s shoulder straps, a Sioux 
Indian of the Yankton tribe, a divinity student at Hamp- 
ton, Va., where he is studying to become a minister of the 
Gospel, By his side was another Indian of the Penobscots, 
Maine, who is also to be a preacher to his people. Atthe 
Metropolitan Hall the Rev. George C. Needham spoke on 
counterfeits in Christian life; there is as much difference 
between a make-believe Christian and a real Christian as 
there is between a spurious coin and the real article, 

Wednesday.—Dr. Dixon took for his subject at Niblo’s 
Garden “‘ Streets of the City,’ as to some extent a true in- 
dex of the character of a city, tho not always an index to 
the men who live in it. A man may live in a brown- 
stone front and have nothing to live on but bread and 
water, whilea man may live on a poor street and own 
property worth millions of dollars. Fifth Avenue and the 
slums know very little about each other; indeed, there are 
two slums, one of the alley and the other of the avenue, 
the difference being that the former are open while the 
latter are hid. The true aristocracy is the kind that serves 
God and does right before him and man. The meeting at 
Metropolitan Hall was preceded by an outdoor meeting in 
front of it. The addresses were by the Rev. George C. 
Needham and Ferdinand Schiverea. The latter answered 
the question, ‘“‘ What is the Gospel ?”’ by an illustration 
of the treatment of a little boy taken from the slums of 
the city, bathed and fitted out with a nice suit of clothes 
so that his little sister looked at him with wondering eyes 
scarcely knowing him: 


“ That is like the Gospel, which takes us in our wickedness and 
sin, and gives us a bath, but the bath is of blood instead of 
water. [t makes us go through a general housecleaning, and we 
throw out of the window all the things the Devil has a mortgage 
on.” 


Thursday.—A statement that the meetings would be 
continued through another week seemed to have the effect 
of increasing the attendance. The meeting at Niblo’s 
Garden was preceded by the usual concert, whose effect, 
many feel, is as strong for good as that of most of the 
addresses. Dr. Dixon spoke of the unemployed, saying 
that while there are many men that want work and cannot 
get it, there are also large numbers who do not want work 
and will not work ; and he gave an instance of such a case 
that had come under his own knowledge. Another class 


of unemployed he described as men who board with their 
wives. Their wives work over the sewing machines and 
the washtubs to support them, and they can but won’t 
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work. Not all, however, are such ; and he told of one, a 
trusted employé for thirty years, who was dismissed at a 
time when the business changed hands, and found it im- 
possible to get work until despair took hold of him and he 
disappeared, nor could any trace be found of him. The 
afternoon meeting at Metropolitan Hall was again pre- 
ceded by the outdoor meeting. 

Friday.—There was the usual large attendance at the 
meetings. At Niblo’s Garden Dr. Dixon preached on the 
amusements of the city. He attacked dancing and gam- 
bling, especially the fashionable euchre parties, claiming 
that from them come the influences that ruin multitudes 
of people. Touching upon baseball and bicycling, he char- 
acterized them as grand exercise in themselves, but in 
danger of doing great evil by breaking up reverence for 
the Sabbath. As aninstitution for breaking the Sabbath 
he said that baseball has not an equal in the country. It 
is also becoming an institution for gambling, pools being 
sold on the games. He also attacked the Parliament of 
Religions very sharply. In the Metropolitan Hallin the 
afternoon the Rev. Thomas Needham spoke on Jacob 
wrestling in prayer with Christ, the Jehovah of the Old 
Testament. He said that altho Jacob had God’s promise 
to bring him back into his own land, yet in spite of that 
promise the first thing he did was to send out spies to find 
out what his brother was doing as he approached that 
land. The trouble to-dayis that Christians are going 
hand in hand with the world; the world has got into the 
churches and the churches have got into the world. 

Sunday—At Masonic Temple a large audience, mostly 
French, gathered to hear Mgr. Bouland, the distinguished 
converted Roman Catholic prelate, who is connected with 
the French Protestant College at Springfield, Mass. He 
graphically compared the degraded condition of the peo- 
ple of Roman Catholic countries with the prosperity and 
education of Protestant countries. Of France he said 
that the only salvation of the country lies in the hope that 
it will become the field of an aggressive and active Evan- 
gelical Christian propaganda; the great reform of the 
twentieth century will be the work of the converted priests 
who, with the assistance of the Protestants, will lead the 
Roman Catholic people out of error and darkness into the 
light of the true Gospel. 

The last meeting of the great revival was held at Niblo’s 
Garden at half-past three in the afternoon. All but the 
top gallery was filled with the number of people who had 
gathered in thanksgiving for the work of the past ten 
weeks. The meeting began with a song service whjch last- 
ed until five o'clock. The Rev. A. C. Dixon then spoke on 
the series of meetings that had just ended, expressing the 
thanks of the Committee to the many friends who have 
aided in money and labor; also to the press, especially vo 
The New York Times, which had scattered the Gospel, sow- 
ing good seed all over the country. He then announced 
that the meetings in halls and theaters would be suspend- 
ed, but that in a few days an outdoor campaign would 


begin under a tent with a seating capacity of 1,500. 
Ferdinand Schiverea expects to give up his pro- 
jected trip to California and continue the won- 


derful work that has been started among the masses at 
the Mariner’s Temple, Henry and Oliver Streets. Other 
addresses were given by Dr. C. L. Thompson, of the Madi- 
son Avenue Presbyterian Church; Dr. John R. Davies, of 
the Fourth Avenue Presbyterian Church ; the Rev. J. M. 
Philputt, of the Lenox Avenue Union Church of the Dis- 
ciples ; the Rev. C. H. Tyndall, of the Broome Street Taber- 
nacie; Ferdinand Schiverea and 8S. V. Robinson. Ref- 
erence was also made to the project to start in Park Row 
a Christian press club, somewhat similar to the Young 
Men’s Christian Association. After singing ‘‘ God be with 
you till we meet again’’ the Rev. Dr. North, of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Board of Domestié Missions, pronounced 
the benediction. The revival meetings at Emanuel Baptist 
Church, Mariner’s Temple and St. Bartholomew’s Mission 
will be continued for the present. 

It is, however, not only in New York City that there has 
been earnest and successful work. From every part of the 
country come reports of large accessions to the churches, 
and greatly increased interest in Christian work. To give 
even a summary of these would require more space than 
we have. We give below a few which may be taken assam- 
ples of the many. 

BROOKLYN.—It is natural that the interest awakened in 
the New York revival services should stir inquiries with 
regard to those preceding them in Brooklyn. On every 
hand the reports come in of the results, giving great en- 
couragement. In the Episcopal churches it is said that 
the confirmation classes have been of unusual size and 
interest. Similar results are reported from ail the other 
denominations. Lafayette Avenue Presbyterian Church 
has been particularly blessed; so also the Central Congre- 
gational Church. The Methodist churches, Baptist 
churches and all have gathered in of the returns, and have 
been very much encouraged. 

CaHIcAGo.—From Chicago come reports of deep spiritual 
interest throughout the whole winter in the churches of 
the city, and Jarge accessions to the membershipin every 
denomination. 

HORNELLSVILLE, N. Y.—During the whole winter there 
has been continued and successful revival work in this 
place. Two evanyelists spent several weeks there, and a 
rich blessing crowned their efforts. The services have 
never been in any measure demonstrative, and the agen- 
cies employed have been simple and devoid of all novelty. 
The result has been that the work, while quiet, has been 
very thorough. 

WESTFIELD, N. Y.—It is often supposed that the best 
effects of revival work are found in great cities. This win- 
ter it has been made evident that there was equally good 
work done in the villages. Of these there is no better 
illustration than the village of Westfield. The pastor of 
the Presbyterian church has already received 118 persons, 
and the whole number in the village who declared them- 
selves Christians, and are ready openly to confess Christ, is 
about 3,000. Here, as elsewhere, the papers give full ac- 
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counts of the work, and the whole community seems to have 
been influenced hy the services. 

Carson, NEv.—Evangelist Crittenton spent here sev- 
eral weeks gathering up the lines of work that had been 
commenced some time before he arrived, and impressing 
the Gospel truth upon the people. Afternoon meetings 
were held in the Presbyterian church, and evening services 
in Odd Fellow’s Hall, which has a seating capacity of 
about 500. The ‘mid-week Sabbath” was observed, the 
business men cheerfully closing their houses. <A similar 
successful work has been carried on in Colorado Springs 
by H. W. Rankin, the evangelist, a large number of per 
sons having been received into the Church. 

BARTOW, FLA.—On the invitation of the Baptist, Meth- 
odist, Associate Reformed and Presbyterian Churches, 
Major J. H. Cole, the well-known evangelist, conducted 

. revival services in this place during March. Two services 
were held each day. The afternoon meetings were so 
crowded that they had to be transferred from the churches 
to the Court House, which was packed with the large au- 
dience. More than 200 professed their faith in Christ, 
among them many of the most prominent men of the city. 
All the churches have had large additions to membership. 

HALIFAX N. S.—The Protestant ministers in Halifax 
some time since joined together in am effort to secure the 
Rev. B. Fay Mills. He has accordingly been with them for 
a little time holding union evangelistic meetings. The 
largest Protestant churches have been overcrowded with 
interested worshipers, and there have been separate serv- 
ices for men and women. The daily papers have joined in 
giving the full reports and lengthy extracts, amounting in 
some cases to almost verbatim reports of Mr. Mills’s ad- 
dresses. From Halifax Mr. Mills was to go to spenda 

week at Charlottetown, Prince Edward Island. 
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PLAN OF PRESBYTERIAN FEDERATION. 


THE following is the Plan of Federation which the com- 
mittees of the Associate Reformed Synod of the South, the 
Cumberland Presbyterian General Assembly, the Synod of 
the (Dutch) Reformed Church in America, the Synod of the 
(German) Reformed Church in the United States, the Synod 
of the Reformed Presbyterian Church, the General Synod 
of the Reformed Presbyterian Church, the United Presby- 
terian General Assembly, the General Assembly of the Pres- 
byterian Church in the United States of America, at their 
meeting in Philadelphia, on the twelfth of April, agreed to 
recommend to their appointing bodies for adoption : 








“For the glory of God, and for the greater unity and advance- 
ment of the Church of which the Lord Jesus Christ is the Head, 
the Reformed Churches in the United States holding to the Pres- 
byterian system adopt the following Articles of Federal Union: 

**1. Every denomination entering into this Union shall retain 
its distinct individuality, as wellas every power, jurisdiction and 
right which is not by this Constitution expressly delegated to the 
body hereby constituted. 

“2. Theacts, proceedings and records ‘of the duly constituted 
authorities of each of the denominations shall be received in all 
the other denominations, and in the Federal Council, as of full 
credit and with proper respect. 

“3. For the prosecution of work that can be better done in 
union than separately, an Ecclesiastical Assembly is hereby con- 
stituted which shall be known by the name and style of The 
Federal Council of the Reformed Churches in the United States 
of America holding the Presbyterian system. 

‘4. The Federal Council shall consist of four ministers and 
four elders from each of the constituent denominations, who 
shall be chosen, with alternates, under the direction of their re- 
spective supreme judicatories, in such manner as those judica- 
tories shall respectively determine. 

**5. The Federal Council shall promote the ca-operation of the 
federated denominations in their home and foreign missionary 
work, and shall keep watch on current religious, moral and 
social movements, and take such action as may concentrate 
the influence of all the Churches in the maintenance of the truth 
that our nation is a Protestant Christian nation, and of all that 
is therein involved. 

“6. The Federal Council may advise and recommend in all 
matters pertaining to the general welfare of the kingdom of 
Christ, but shall not exercise authority, except such as is con- 
ferred upon it by this instrument, or such as may be conferred 
upon it by the federated bodies. It shall not interfere with the 
creed, worship or government of the federated denominations. 
In the conduct of its meetings it shall respect their conscientious 
views. All matters of discipline shall be left to the exclusive 
and final judgment of the ecclesiastical authorities of the de- 
nomination in which the same may arise. 

“7. The Federal Council shall have the power of opening and 
maintaining a friendly correspondence with the highest As- 
semblies of other religious denominations, for the purpose of 
promoting union and concert of action in general or common 
interests. 

“8. All differences which may arise among the federated 
Bodies, or any of them, in regard to matters within the juris- 
diction of the Federal Council shall be determined by such ex- 
ecutive agencies as may be created by the Federal Council, with 
the right of appeal to the Federal Council for final adjudica- 
tion. ° 

“9. The officers of the Federal Council shall be a President, 
Vice President, Clerk and Treasurer. 

**10. The Federal Council shall meet annually, and on its own 
adjournment, at such time and place as may be determined. 
Special meetings may be called by a unanimous vote of the offi- 
cers of the Council on thirty days’ notice. 

* 11. The expenses of the Council shall be met by a contingent 
fund to be provided by a pro rata apportionment on the basis 
of the number of communicants in each denomination; and 
the expenses of the delegates to the Council shall be paid from 
this fund. 

“12. Amendments to these Articles may be proposed by the 
Federal Council, or by any of the supreme judicatories of the 
churches in the Federation; but the approval of all those judica- 
tories shall be necessary for their adoption.” 
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.. ..The delegates to the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion Jubilee in London, June 1st-6th, are already starting. 
Among them are Dr. T. L. Cuyler, of Brooklyn, and Evan- 
gelist L. P. Rowland, the first general secretary on this 
continent, who goes as delegate of the Boston Y. M. C. A. 
He plans to do some evangelistic work in England and 
Scotland. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


THE Annual Meeting of the Congregational Home 
Missionary Society will be held in Omaha, June 5th. 


.... The Methodist bishops held their spring meeting, to 
arrange for the holding of the fall Conferences, at Albany 
last week. 


....The Moravians are planving to increase their stations 
in Labrador, with a view to reaching the fishermen of the 
coast more systematically and thoroughly. 


....The Presbytery of North Alabama, connected with 
the Northern Presbyterian Church, has appointed a com- 
mittee to confer with any similar committee appointed by 
the Southern General Assembly, with a view to closer co- 
operation. 


....Dr. Charles Cuthbert Hall, of the First Presbyterian 
Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. has decided not to become a 
member of the Faculty of Andover Theological Seminary, 
because he is convinced that he ought to continue in his 
present pastorate, to remain in Brooklyn, and not to leave 
the Presbyterian Church. 


....The Young People’s Union of the United Brethren 
Church, includes ahout 900 societies, with 37,000 members. 
The growth has been very rapid. In 1891, there were 295 
societies and 8,850 members; in 1892, 445 societies and 15,911 
members; in 1893, 559 societies and 23,195 members. The 
Union is carrying on a prosperous mission church in Los 
Angeles, Cal., to which it has contributed over $1,700. 


....A correspondent gives us the particulars of a case of 
‘‘denominational comity,” as he calls it, in Spokane, 
Wash. There was a Congregational church with a good 
house and parsonage and a debt of $20,000. There was also 
a Presbyterian church, worshiping in a hall. The two, 
about equal in number, united under the title of the West- 
minster Congregational Church, and settled a Methodist 
minister as pastor, on the Scrooby platform. 


...-lt has been for some years the custom of the Presby- 
terian Board of Publication and Sunday-School Work to 
employ theological students in mission work during the 
summer. Of late, however, there has been an increasing 
demand for permauent work, and this, together with the 
financial stress, has decided the Board not to employ stu- 
dents during the coming summer. There are at present 
seventy-five synodical and presbyterial missionaries in 
commission, and at least twenty-five more could be placed 
in important work were there funds to support them. 


.... The difficulty of the multiplication of small places 
of worsbip beyond the needs of the population is being 
felt in England, and formed one of the subjects for discus- 
sion at the recent Free Church Congress at Leeds. An 
instance was cited of a village in Wales, with a population 
of 2,500, where there were thirteen churches. There 
was an urgent appeal for the amalgamation of these 
where the main doctrines and methods are substantially 
alike, and for the discouragement of additions wherever 
the existing places are adequate for all who can at one time 
attend. 


....The New York City Church Extension and Mission- 
ary Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church, according 
toits report at a recent meeting, is carrying on work at 
twenty-four different points, including special missions to 
the Chinese, Italians, Scandinavians aud Hebrews. During 
the past year there were reported over 1,400 conversions, 
350 more than the preceding year, and nearly twice the 
average for the last ten years, and the church membership 
is 3,583—the largest ever reported. There are in the Sun- 
day-schools over 6,000 scholars and 600 officers and teachers, 
and the lessons are taught in five languages. 


...-The School for Christian Workers, in Springfield, 
Mass., has been forced to retrench in the number of men 
on the teaching force. The Rev. E. P. Armstrong and Mr. 
Solley have resigned, and the Rev. D. A. Reed, the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trustees, has offered toserve this year 
without salary. It is hoped, however, to so reorganize 
that there will really be no lack of efficiency. The system 
of elective departments, as the Sunday-school, missionary 
and physical departments, has occasioned some waste of 
teaching material, and it is hoped that by reduciug them 
to subordinate courses more unity and economy will 
result. 


...»The long expected bill for the disestablishment of 
the Church of England in Wales was presented in the 
House of Commons last week by Mr. Asquith, the Home 
Secretary. In his speech introducing it, he said that for 
more thana century that Church had been regarded by the 
vast majority of Welshmen as an aggressive and sectarian 
power and a symbol of national discerd. If passed during 
the present year the bill will become effective January Ist, 
1896. All public and private rights in patronage will then 
become extinct; there will be no Welsh bishops in the 
House of Lords ; ecclesiastical law in Wales will cease and 
the courts will be deprived of their power; existing doc- 
trines and ordinances will continue, altho without the 


force of law; the power to hold synods_ will 
be preserved, and the Church be empowered to 
appoint a body to hold property in its behalf, 


The income of the Church in Wales, estimated at $1,795,000, 
will be applied to national and public purposes, such as 
providing for hospitals, nurses, parish halls, libraries and 
laborers’ dwellings. It will be applied locally and paro- 
chially, and no central fund willbe created. One difficulty 
has arisen from the fact that Monmouthshire in England 
is almost entirely Welsh in habit and sentiment, while, on 
the other hand, there are several parishes in Wales thatare 
as distinctively English. Accordingly the bill is so drawn 
as to include Monmouthshire, thus disendowing twelve 
parishes in England, and toexclude fourteen parishesin the 
diocese of St. Asaph in Wales, which will be transferred to 
some English diocese. A number of other similar delicate 
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boundaries will be considered and by special commissioners, 
aside from three permanent commissioners who are to be 
charged with carrying out the bill. 


....A Committee of the House of Bishops of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church on the question of sectarian appro- 
priations for Indian schools, have sent an address to the 
committees of the two Houses of Congress on the Judiciary 
and on Appropriations in favor of a Sixteenth Amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States forbidding appro- 
priations to schools or other institutions maintained by 
any of the sects. Another petition has also been addressed 
to the Committee asking them to“ report unfavorably toall 
grants to or contracts with religious denominations of 
whatever name and under whatsoever sort of pretext they 
may be sought.’”’ The Committee state that the Protestant 
Episcopal Church has placed itself upon record in its 
Board of Missions and in the House of Bishops as “ dis- 
countenancing the receiving of Government appropriations, 
and has declined to ask for a continuance of such subsi- 
dies, altho at a great loss to the mission work of the 
Church.”? Theform of the amendment recommended to 
be adopted to the Constitution is that prepared under the 
auspices of the National League for the Protection of 
American Institutions. 


....-Mr. Thomas 2. Murphy’s Temperance campaign in 
Boston is being conducted with his usual energy and suc- 
cess. On a recent Sunday evening the amphitheatrical 
auditorium of the People’s Church was filled to overflow- 
ing with the largest audience probably ever gathered in 
Boston on a like occasion. Long before Mr. Murphy 
reached the church the doors were closed and hundreds 
were turned away. The address was in his usual inimitable 
style. Tears followed laughter, and the applause at the 
close was deafening. It has been customary for some one 
else to preside, but this time Mr. Murphy presided him- 
self. A few chips will give an idea of his straightforward, 
telling style of address. 


** We heara great deal said in these modern times about the 
young man who is called ‘one of the boys.’ If you sow wild oats, 
boys, you will reap wild oats. Remember your mothers who will 
have to suffer for you. 

“Tt isn’t necessary fora man to die to goto Hell. He can get 
scorched right here. Nor is it necessary to die to go to Heaven. 
If you want it you can have on earth a beaven to go to Heaven 
with. 

‘Fathers, be the companions of your boys. Learn to know 
them. I never knew my father well until I went toa ball game 
withhim. At one time there were two men out and a man on 
first. He started for second. It was a close call. My father 
jumped up and yelled: ‘Slide! slide! slide!’ I told him I was 
glad he enjoyed it, and he said: ‘Enjoy it! Why didn’t you 
bring me here before ?”” 


At the meeting in Berkeley Temple about 100 men who had 
been turned from the drink habit told of their experieuce. 
One man had been arumseller forsixteen years. He signed 
the pledge, entered upon his old trade and swore he would 
never taste or sell another drop of liquorin his life. An- 
other said : 


**T came to a Murphy meeting a drunken Catholic, and he sent 
me away a sober Catholic.” 


Another said : 


**l’ve swallowed my house and all my belongings, but it has 
taught mea lesson. I'Jl drink rum no more.” 


A third man came from Waterbury to sing Murphy’s 
praises, and ended his remarks by contributing fifty dol- 
lars to help the work. This sort of encouraging testimony 
was continued for an hour and a half, and every speaker 
seemed to be thoroughly sincere and anxious to lead a bet- 
ter life. 


.... The Supreme Court of Michigan has recently rendered 
a decision concerning the right of the majority of any con- 
gregation to carry with it the property of the congregation 
into another denomination, which will be of interest to 
many people. Many years ago there was organized in 
Detroit, in that State, a congregation which was known as 
‘The First Associate Presbyterian Church, of Detroit.” 
When the Associate Presbyterian and other bodies formed 
the United Presbyterian Church, that congregation became 
a part of the united body. Some time ago the majority 
voted to leave that denomination and enter another. There 
were eleven members who opposed the change, and they ap- 
plied to the courts for an injunction to restrain the ma- 
jority from carrying the property with them. The court 
below decided the case against the minority, and the Su- 
preme Court has confirmed that decision. The court holds 
that the society of incorporation and not the denomina- 
tional organization is dominant in the eyes of the law of 
Michigan, and that the denominational organization ‘‘ can- 
not exercise any control over the affairs of the society, 
such as determining when and where it will erect a 
church edifice or dictate the employment of clergymen or 
others,”” It holds that the society, being a civil corpora- 
tion, has the power to manage its own affairs according to 
the will of the majority, and that, “while, on the one 
hand, the spiritual affairs of the members cannot be con- 
trolled or participated in by the society, on the other hand 
the temporal affairs are beyond the reach of the spiritual 
body.’’ The United Presbyterian is very much disturbed 
by the decision and thinks it not according to precedent ; 
but it seems to be according to the rule of the courts in 
this State. In Robinson vs. Bullion the Court of Appeals 
holds: 


“The trustees of a religious corporation in this State cannot 
receive a trust dimited to the support of a particular faith or a 
particular class or doctrine, for the reason that it is inconsistent 
with those provisions of the statute which give to the majority 
of the corporators, without regard to their religious tenets, the 
entire control over the revenues of the corporation.” 


In another case the same court held that “a majority of 
the corporators of such society have power to control the 
revenues of the Church and to apply them to any system 
of religious faith and doctrine.” 











May 3, 1894. 


Missions. 


In the interest felt and manifested in the work of the 
regular societies in Japan we should not forget that there 
are many other influences at work. Among these perhaps 
there is no one that is more potent for good than the 
Scripture Union of Japan, whose president is William 
N. Whitney, D.D., of Tokio. The number of members 
enrolled is about 12,000, and it is constantly increasing, so 
that they hope to gather fully 20,000 natives within their 
circle. These do not all profess to be Christians; but most 
of them are such, and many of them are full of zeal and 
enthusiasm in the proclamation of Christian truth. They 
are zealous in the distribution of the Bible, as well as in 
reading it; and one object proposed by them is an effort to 
give to every person in Japan who can read, the opportu- 
nity of possessing for himself a copy of the written Word 
of God. They have already sent, with the approval of the 
Government, a copy of the New Testament and Psalms to 
each railway station master in Japan, together with a let- 
ter from the Railway Mission, and a copy of the Scripture 
Union Magazine, which is published by them. Grateful 
replies have been received from many of the recipients. 
Affiliated with this is the Post and Telegraph Mission, 
which during the last year has sent to each of the 3,800 
post and telegraph offices in the Empire a packet contain- 
ing acopy of the Gospel of Matthew, afew explanatory 
notes on a portion of that Gospel, a statement of the object 
of the mission, and a letter urging the recipient to search 
the Scriptures. A great many letters of thanks have come, 
and the uumber of those who have joined the union indi- 
cates the interest taken in the service. There is also the 
Christian Physicians’ Society of Japan, with seventy 
members, whose object is the free distribution of the 
Bible. Among the 40,000 physicians of the country this 
society urges a distribution of a copy of the Bible to every 
one who enters the medical ranks, and about 1,000 aredoing 
so every year. Until sufficient funds are received to send 
the complete Bible it has been proposed to circulate copies 
of the Gospel of Luke, and this work has actually com- 
menced, A recent Address to the Secretaries of the Scrip- 
ture Union concludes in these words: 

“ Finally, Let us remember, in our religious work as well as in 
business, for the Scripture Union, that we are servants of the 
Most High God, and that all our opportunities of work for him 
are talents which he expects us to use to the best advantage, 
while, on the other band, we should bear in mind that we can- 
not accomplish any permanent good unless we have the power of 
his Holy Spirit working through us. Let us ask ourselves, there- 
fore, at the end of each day, ‘ Have I read my Bible prayerfully 
and thoughtfully? Have I put my Master’s time to the best use 
Icould? Have Ia deep love for all the members of my Branch, 
and dolendeavor to encourage them asI ought? Havel the 
power of the Holy Spirit in my work? If not, Why is it?’ 

** We send you this, greeting you in Christian love.” 


....Liast December there arrived in this city some young 
men from England who had been students at Harley House 
under the care of Dr. Guinness. Various appeals had been 
made for work in South America, and these young men 
had taken them closely to heart and resolved to enter upon 
the work. A full support could not be guaranteed to them, 
but enough funds were furnished to pay their way to.Peru 
and provide for a little while. After their arrival they 
hoped to make some arrangement in connection with socie- 
ties in this country ; but the heavy pressure of the winter 
acted unfavorably, and they were obliged to give that up. 
With confidence that some arrangement would develop 
they left here the last of December. Word has come from 
them since of their arrival in Peru and the commencing of 
their work immediately on landing at Callao. They 
were cordially greeted by a Swedish family who 
had heard of their coming and who were delighted 
to find those who were interested in the spir- 
itual work in Peru. On looking about they con- 
sulted with Dr. Wood, of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
but at first no way opened. At last a proposition was 
made for conducting a school in English. This would sup- 
ply them with funds and give them some opportunity to 
study Spanish and become acquainted with the needs of 
the country. Tney have accordingly undertaken this, but 
find, naturally, that it interferes with the work that they 
had hoped to carry on, and about whose opportunities they 
speak enthusiastically. The picture they give of the con- 
dition of things in that country is pitiable in the extreme. 
The foreign element, chiefly English, seems to have lost its 


Christian: character. Whereas formerly Sunday services 
were held tor them, the hall has been closed and nothing 
has been done. Evangelistic services in Spanish are not 
allowed by the Government, and even colporters were 
unable to continue their work because of the restrictions 
placed upon them by the Government. It will be remem- 
bered that it was here that Mr. Penzotti, of the Ameri- 
can Bible Society, was so cruelly imprisoned by the Gov- 
ernment. 


....It will be remembered that the late Theodore Child, 
the well-known writer who died last year in Persia, was 
carried successfully through a severe attack of cholera in 
Tabriz, by Dr. Mary E. Bradford, of the Presbyterian Mis- 
sion. He always spoke very affectionately and gratefully 


of what was done for him there, and some of his friends 
have raised a sum of ever $700, to be used as a memorial. It 
is proposed to send it to the Mission in Tabriz, probably to 
establish a hospital room or bed to be known by his name, 

....A correspondent calls our attention to the fact that 
Mr. Albert Spicer, M.P., of London, published recently an 
earnest appeal to the Congregational churches of Eng- 
land to provide $125,000 for the London Missionary So- 
ciety by special _— before the close of the present 
financial year. He asks whether there is not some “Mr. 


Spicer” who will take the lead in a similar work in this 
country on behalf of the American Board. 


...A letter from the Rev. S. M. Zwemer, of the Arabian 


Mission, from Bahrein, says that the mission has occupied 


Muscat, and is much encouraged by the reception given 
by the Arabs, to whom they have had better access than 
bef had expected. During the oe year nearly six hun- 
dred copies of Scripture portions have been sold from the 
little depository at Bahrein. 


* 


* 
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LESSON FOR MAY 13TH. 
ISRAEL IN EGYPT.—Exopws 1: 1-14. 





GOLDEN TEXT.—Our help is in the name of the Lord.— 
PSALMS 46:1. 


NoTEs.—The Book of Exodus must be considered as a 
continuation of Genesis, divided by subject, but forming 
with it one continued story. **Sons of Israel ”’—Of 
Jacob.—“* Which came into Egypt.’’—The object of this list 
is genealogical, and especially of the larger list in Genesis 
46, so that the number “ seventy souls’ may include some 
born in Egypt. In this list the sons of Leah are first men- 
tioned, then the son of Rachel, and then the sons of Bilhah 
and Zilpah, while Joseph and his sons are not included. 
Stephen, in Acts 7:14, makes the number seventy-five, fol- 
lowing the Septuagint Greek, which includes Joseph and 
his sons “Joseph died.”—See Genesis 50:26, at the 
age of 110. “The children of Israel were fruitful.’ — 
We must not imagine that only these seventy souls came 
into Egypt, leaving all the rest behind. In the first place 
almost all the women are omitted from the list. Then 
all tbe servants are omitted. The tribe contained 
some thousands in Abraham’s time, and, notwith- 
standing the division cf Esau, must have been 
larger now. All the flocks came into Egypt ; indeed all the 
tribe, maybe ten thousand, maybe fifty thousand people. 
‘A new king over Egypt.’”’—The implication seems to 
be of a new dynasty as well. It used to be supposed that 
the shepherd kings were reigning in the time of Joseph, 
but that is by no means certain. It is generally supposed 
that the new king wasof the nineteenth dynasty, of whom 

Rameses I was the first, reigning only a year or two, fol- 
lowed by Seti I, who had a long reign, and was followed 
by Rameses II, who reigned over sixty-seven years, and 
after whom the city of Raamses, built by the forced labor 
of the Hebrews, was named. ** Pithom.”’—The ruins of 

*Pithom were ten years ago discovered by M. Naville, built 
by Rameses II. Its walls correspond well with what would be 
expected of astore city, or afortress. It was near the Isth- 
mus of Suez. Themummy of Rameses IT isnowin the Bilak 
Museum in Egypt. “To serve with rigor.’’—Forced 
labor, such as was usually employed for public works, and 
has lately, under the name of the corvee, been abolished in 
Egypt for the first time by the English. As a subject peo- 
ple they were forced to do the hard work. 

Instruction.—The serious thought of the universality of 
death is one that made Xerxes weep, and may well occupy 
us. Nothing is so certain as death, and nothing so uncer- 
tain as its time. 

The future of the world is with its multiplying popula- 
tions. In this country its future is to be determined by 
those people, whether native or foreign born, who marry 
and have children to represent their ideas. So much the 
more important is it that the children of foreigners should 
be brought into our schools and churches, lest they change 
our habits in another generation. Getthem into the Sun- 
day-school. Don’t neglect the children of Italians, Hun- 
garians, Germans and Canadians. 

‘‘ Wise dealing’? may be very foolish. Persecution does 
not tend to make people satisfied. It drove the Hebrews 
out of Egypt. Treat those who differ from you with es- 
pecial kindness, sothat they may like your ways. 

Slavery does not tend to exterminate a people. They 
multiply under that treatment. So with our Negroes ; 
they are made hardy and strong. _ 

It was very mean to treat iu this way the people who had 
been invited to the country. We have opened wide our 
doors and invited the world to come. Now that they are 
here, we should give them the best treatment. Especially 
is it very mean to maltreat Chinamen; they should be 
Christianized. 

We see God’s hand in all the history of the Hebrews in 
Egypt, in their oppression as well as their kinder treat- 
ment at first. This consolidated them, made them un- 
willing to accept Egyptian idolatry, and drove them out 
to return to their own land and possess it. It was hard 
but good discipline. 




















& 








Science. 


IN the higher elevations of the mountains in Cardi- 
ganshire, in Wales, the white birch is absent ; but remains 
are abundant in the peat beds beneath the surface of the 
ground. In the vicinity of Cardigan numerous layers of 
white birch are found,with layer after layer of sphagnum 
and other mosses and peat plants between them. In Nor- 
way, Blytt, author of ‘‘The Immigration of the Norwe- 
gian Florain Wet and Dry Periods,” records similar facts, 
noting, however, that layers of Conifers, often alternate 
with leaf plants between the layers of moss. In reasoning 
on the causes there is a difference of opinion. Some con- 
tend that there was once an “age of moisture” in which 
nothing but moss and swamp plants would grow,” fol- 
lowed by a “dry age,” favorable to the Conifer, or other 
trees. The other parties contend that there is no necessity 
for introducing a succession of wet and dry periods to ac- 
count for the phenomena. They conceive of a quiet lake on 
which, being lighter than water, mosses grow and ulti- 
mately form peaty soil; on this light material seeds of 
trees get a chance tosprout. At one time the birch may 
have had the first chance to get a foothold, at another 
time Conifers may have had the first chance. As they 
grew in weight the time would come when the whole sur 
face would sink to the bottom. Again, moss would grow 
on the surface, and again eventually sink carrying the 
“layer of moss’ down over the layer of trees already sub- 
merged. It is evident that results like these could be ob- 
tained in this way, without any separate wet and dry 
periods accruing; and in some such manner it is believed 
the sunken layers of white cedar in Southern New Jersey 
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have been brought about. These are not regarded as of 
very remote age. 


----*Many, if not most, animals,” says J. Head, in 
Nature, “ can be taught to use machines if carefully trained 
from infancy.” He then refers to the well-known donkey 
at Carisbrooke Castle, which draws water from a deep 
well by a treadmill arrangement, “just as well as a man 
could doit. He watches the rope on the barrel till the 
full pail rises above the parapet of the well, then slacks 
back a little to allow it to be rested thereon, and ouly then 
leaves the drum and retreats to hisstable.” It needed four 
years to complete his education in this respect. Mr. Head 
states that he has seen a canary gradually lift from a little 
well situated a foot below its perch a thimbleful of water 
by pulling up with its beak, bit by bit, a little chain 
attached toit, and securing each length lifted with its foot 
till it could take another pull. When the thimble reached 
its perch-level the bird took a drink and then let it fall 
back into the well. 


-...A number of prizes have come to American astrono- 
mers the past winter. The gold niedal of the Royal Astro- 
nomical Society of England was awarded to Mr. Burnham, 
of Chicago, for his work upon double stars, which he has 
made a specialty for more than twenty years, having dis- 
covered 1,274 new pairs, many of them among the most in- 
teresting objects of thisclass. From the French Academy 
of Sciences Professor Langley received the Janssen medal 
for his researches on the heat-spectrum of the sun; and two 
Arago medals, of the value of 1,000 francs each, were 
awarded to Mr. Barnard, of the Lick Observatory, for his 
discovery of the new satellite of Jupiter, and to Prof. A. 
Hall for his discovery of the two satellities of Mars. Pro- 
fessor Hall had already, soon after the discovery, received 
the Lalande medal, but the Arago medal is much more 
valuable, and regarded as a much higher honor. 


....The Harvard College observatory, through the liber- 
ality of Mr. Percival Lowell, is at last provided with the 
means to carry out a favorite plan of Professor Pickering 
in the establishment of an auxiliary observing station in 
the West, to work in co-operation with the South Ameri- 
can stations upon the Andes. The new establishment is 
to be located somewhere in Arizona, and will be provided 
with an eighteen-inch telescope by Brashear and a full 
equipment of photographic and spectroscopic apparatus. 
Prof. William Pickering, brother of the Director at Cam- 
bridge, will be in charge. At Cambridge the sky-illumi- 
nation from the electric lights of Boston and its suburbs 
is found to be a great hindrance to work of the kind indi- 
cated. A desert sky is almost indispensable. ~ ‘ 


.... The comet reported in our issue for April 19th as dis- 
covered by Holmes, of London, in the constellation of 
Draco, turns out to be a mistake—a case of carelessness by 
anamateur which cost astronomers a good deal of fruitless 
and vexatious labor. We have not yet seen an explana- 
tion of the blunder. Only a day or two later another simi- 
lar erroneous announcement was telegraphed to Cam- 
bridge, but fortunately the mistake was discovered before 
the announcement was sent out to astronomers generally. 








Charities. 


THE will of the late Jacob Lamour, of this city, in- 
cludes a number of charitable bequests : $1,000 to Herman- 
Goetle, to spend in having masses said for the repose of his 
soul ; $2,000 to the Queen of Angels Church of the Capuchin 
Fathers, in East 113th Street ; $2,000 to the hospital of 
the Sisters of the Poor of St. Francis, in Fifth 
Street; $2,000 to St. Joseph’s Hospital for Incurable 
Consumptives ; $1,000 to St. Joseph’s Orphan Asylum, 
in Eighty-ninth Street; $1,000 to the college of the 
Redemptorist Fathers, in Ilchester for poor students ; 
$1,000 to the college of the Capuchin Fathers in Cal- 
vary, Wis., for poor students ; $1,000 to the Rev. Joseph 
Jessing, of Columbus, O., for his poor students; $1,000 to 
the Society of St. Vincent de Paul of the Queen of Angels 
Church ; $1,000 for the Little Sisters of the Poor’s Home 
for the Aged, and $500 to the Sisters of St. Agnes. 


...-By the will of the Rev. Samuel McLellan Gould, a 
Presbyterian clergyman who died recently at the Mercer 
Home for Aged Presbyterian Ministers, near Ambier, 
Penn., the Presbyterian Home for Disabled Clergymen 
receives a bequest of $1,000, and the remainder of the estate, 
after the payment of this and the personal bequests, is be- 
queathed share and share alike to the Presbyterian Home 
tor Widows and Single Women and the Presbyterian Home 
for Aged Couples. 





....By the will of Mrs. Sarah Parker, who died last week 
at her home on Bluehill Avenue, Roxbury, $150,000 has 
been left Radcliffe College. Altho it is not definitely 
known that the amount will be exactly $150,000, practically 
the whole of her estate has been left’ to the college, with 
the exception of a few private bequests and a gift of 
$1,000 to the First Religious Society of Roxbury as a 
memorial to John Eliot. e 

....By the will of the late John Hope, of Philadelphia, 
after bequests to individuals the remainder of one-half of 
his property goes to the Board of Foreign Missions of the 
Presbyterian Church, the Board of Home Missions of the 
same Church, and to the Home for Aged Couples of the 
Church. : 


...-Aamong the bequests of the late Mrs. Harriet Ben- 
nett, of Buffalo, are $3,000 to Calvary Presbyterian Church, 
of Buffalo, and $2,500 to the Presbyterian Board of Home 
Missions, 


.... The will of Dr. C. L. Ford, Professor of Anatomy in 
the University of Michigan, leaves $30,000 to the general 
library and $100,000 to charitable objects. 


....Robert Laidlaw, of England, has given $75,000 to 
build a school in Calcutta, India. 
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Fine Arts. 


THE MUNICIPAL ART COMPETITION AND 
THE TRUMBULL COLLECTION. 





BY SOPHIA ANTOINETTE WALKER. 





Do we really know what an era has opened with the 
competition for the decoration of the new Oyer and 
Terminer court room ? Father Knickerbocker declares his 
maturity and vo longer wishes to be excused for the 
poverty of his municipal belongings because ke is 
“‘young.” The Municipal Art Society has achieved won- 
ders in bringing him to asense of his responsibilities in the 
less than two years of its existence. 

Let us note the first results of Father Kuickerbocker’s 
awakening, as shown in the Vanderbilt Gallery of the 
Fine Arts Society. 

It will be remembered public competition was invited 
both in this country and abroad, but the few short weeks 
intervening between the preparation of the blue prints 
showing the four walls and ceiling of the court room tobe 
decorated, and the time set for the exhibition debarred 
many from sending in designs. It is proposed to remedy 
that another year, for funds seem_to be forthcoming for 
the continuance of the work. (There are already nearly 
eight hundred of the thousand subscribers required to pay 
for this commission. ) 

The competition is an open one; i.e., sketches are sub- 
mitted under the name of the artist or artists who executed 
them, thus giving the jury the opportunity to judge from 
past achievements whether the design would be adequately 
carried out ona large scale, for of course that is a very 
different matter from a suggestive sketch. 

Three panels on the East Wall, behind the judges, the 
central one upright and arched, the lateral ones oblong 
and horizontal, are the centers of interest in the competi- 
tion, altho each artist provides a harmonizing scheme for 
the decoration of the entire room. 

For that purpose the Society devotes $5,000. First prize 
$500 on account and the execution of the commission; sec- 
ond prize $200; third prize $100. 

About thirty entered the competition. Everything sent 
in is exhibited. The Hanging Committee must have bad 
rarefun. One of the incidental good results of the exhi- 
bition will be to show the public what poor work most of 
the professional decorators are doing. Some able men, 
notably the Messrs. Will Low,Frank Fowler and ©. Stanley 
Reinhart, have piloried themselves before the public in 
the pitiful, childish sketches they have thought fit toenter. 
Few of the artists gave the time and attention which an- 
other competition will secure. 

When, after a stormy debate, it was decided that the 
jury, consisting of fifteen members, three architects, seven 
painters or sculptors and five laymen, should be appointed 
by the Executive Committee, it was feared, groundlessly 
it appears, that the prizes would go in predetermined di- 
rections. 

But no one can doubt the impartiality and justice of the 
present decisions. 

Law—justice—was the natural subject to be treated in 
the central panels. Mr. E. FE. Simmons, who receives the 
first prize, has treated it conventionally. Mr. C. Y. 
Turver, who receives the second prize, historically, and 
Mr. Walter Shirlaw, who receives the third prize, with 
poetic allegory. 

Mr. Simmons’s central panel—it will be remembered that 
his designs are to be executed—represents Justice standing 
upona pedestal.robed in steel color running to peacock, the 
sign of Christian rule (a blue orb surmounted by the cross), 
in her right hand, the scales in her left. Cherubs with 
flying draperies float with the insignia of New York above 
her head, and at her feet’ youthful figures bear the sword 
of retribution and the doves of innocency. The panels at 
right and left contain three seated figures each, the Three 
Fates, as conceived by Hesiod. Youth, a babe in her lap, 
Maturity and Age; and Liberty, an arm with broken 
shackles held aloft, Fraternity, one hand upon him and the 
other upon Equality, who holds the half of a sphere in each 
hand. The groups of figures are clotbed in opales- 
cent draperies against a steel-gray background. The 
general tone of the room is ivory, toned with gray 
gold. 

The drawing of all the figures is conceived in a big, 
robust way, with fine contempt of meaningless details. 
Mr. Simmons is a consummate draughtsman, iuclining 
toward the sculptor rather than the colorist; yet he 
knows when to make the line yield its last possibility of 

accurate delineation and when to lose it in the background 
or shadow. He has evidently profited by his experience in 
Chicago, where he left his figures isolated, without decora- 
tive connection, and doubtless in the finished work he will 
modify the backgrounds so as not to make holes in the 
wall. If his conceptions are conventional, they are ex- 
tremely beautiful, rendered with all the resources of 
knowledge possessed by any American artist. In our first 
mural decoration it is appropriate to turn reverently 
toward the gaynered thought of the ages, rendering it 
with all the technical power our century can command; 
and this Mr. Simmons will surely do. 

Mr. C. Y. Turner takes up anearly law case of 1784, 
in which Hamilton Livingston and other distinguished 
men were engaged, and treats it learnedly and artistic- 
ally. Sometime, as an historical painting undivided by 
the panels, we wish it might be executed; but it bears 
the scevt of the dry dust of the law. It is lacking in the 
fine eternal verities which, when an artist can give them to 
us, come like a breath from the eternal hills. 

Mr, Shirlaw is himself in original conception and flow- 
ing line; but his figures are too heavy for their position. 
Justice supported by Truth is huge in her arched niche. 
The three figures poring over the book of the Law are 
interesting, and the three figures meditating, suffi: ing 
from an@ fearing the punishment of Crime are superb; and 
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it is much to be wished that Mr. Shirlaw might carry out 
that composition on a large scale. 

Few of the artists seem to have a noble conception of 
Law—human Law—as destined to pass away with the 
elevation of the individual soul. Mrs. Whitman sets 
the recording angel as judge. To right and left are 
the trees of Knowledge and Life sheltering crime and 
strife, or innocence and peace. The symmetry of the side 
panels is well maintained, and the golden Scripture texts 
in plain lettering about the wall are most appropriate ; 
but Justice might as well be blind if she abode in sucha 
dark room as many of these designs would create for her. 

The lumirous, hopeful effect of the neighboring Indian 
legend of “‘ Appeal for Justice to the Great Spirit” is in 
fine contrast every way to Mrs. Whitman’s. A range of 
hills in transcendent light, upon which stands Manitou, 
unite the three panels. Indian braves bearing a dead war- 
rior press up the hills for justice. The eager dasb, the 
white manes of the horses partly lost against the sky, the 
dogs and braves quiet in the presence of the great light 
and peace of the Divine Spirit—it is indeed a great concep- 
tion, which only,fails in being too pictorial for wall treat- 
ment. 

Mr. Davies follows the design and color of Botticelli in 
a mythological design of many figures typifying a thought- 
ful conception of the evolution of the individual through 
righteous law and the evolution of law through the per- 
fection of individual character. The scheme is, of course, 
beautiful in line, color and decorative treatment ; and Mr. 
Davies touches the heart of every artist, altho not one 

would have him execute his thought—just yet. 

With such an initial exhibition it will be strange if the 
Municipal Art Society does not receive all the financial 
and moral support it deserves. Mr. William A. Coffin 
voices the sentiment of the Society, of which heis Vice 
President, when he says: 


““We want the interest of citizens in our work, which concerns 
everybody, and not alone those interested in the arts. The Soci- 
ety is not a purely professional one, by any means. There are 
laymen in its government and judgment of the competition. The 
movement is an absolutely disinterested one.’ 

In the other rooms of the Fine Arts Society is the Sev- 
enth Annual Exhibition of the Society of American Pho- 
tographers of New York with the Photographic Society of 
Philadelphia and the Boston Camera Club. The artistic 
taste displayed in selecting pose, point of view, lighting, 
time of exposure, kind of plate, paper for printing, etc., 
increases yearly. Some prints on toned Hardirg and 
Whatman papers have the effect of Sepia water colors. A 
fine effect of Hollaud mists is oblained in the printing. 
Studies of children flying through the air. by an ingenious 
Italian, take from the great masters their inviolate right 
to draw foreshortened cupids. Large brown photographs 
of Walter Crane and W. B. Yeats, the Irish poet, whose ad- 
vent was so rapturously hailed in these columns by Miss 
Guiney, of the Rev. Stopford Brooke. etc., grace the Lon- 
don contingent. Photographs of bullets projected at the 
rate of 1,600 feet per second, of torpedoes and of microbes 
err on the scientific side. The President’s medal went to 
an artistic little snow scene by Mr. R. Eickeman, Jr., of 
Yonkers, and other prizes to Barcelona, Vienna, etc., as 
all photographers, amateur and professional, native and 
foreign, were invited. 

John Trumbull, the famous painter of ‘‘ The Declaration 
of Independence” and “The Surrender of Cornwallis,” 
left scores of original sketches behind him which mysteri- 
ously disappered after their exhibition in Washington in 
1817. It was through them that he secured the order from 
Congress for his great pictures. These sketches, most of 
them in excellent preservation, have been unearthed at 
last, and they are now on exhibition and for sale by Dodd, 
Mead & Co. 

The greater part of the 135 numbers are sketches of 
heads, measuring about 4x7, generally from life, made 
while he was serving as aide-de-camp to Washington, 
1775-76. They include twenty-three sketches of Washing- 
ton himself, hitherto unknown, and one of his mother (?), 
of whom only one other likeness exists. The style of 
drawing suggests which of these were madefrom life. Un- 
doubtedly most of the sketches, including the Generals, 
Benedict Arnold, Gates, Putnam, Schuyler, Hancock, 
Stark, etc., were from life. 

In a letter from Washington to Lafayette, November 
21st, 1791, hesays: 


“Trumbull has spared no pains in obtaining from life the like- 
ness of those characters who bore a conspicuous part in our 
Revolution.” 


He drew with marvelous industry upon anything at 
hand—a broken drumhead, the inside of a book cover, a 
bit of parchment or of tanned deer’s hide. 

From a historic point of view these drawings are of ines- 
timable value. From an artistic point of view many show 
a fine sense of character and of composition, and they are 
interesting doubly because his success in them decided his 
vocation, and sent him to England to study. Many times 
the handling of pen and wash is free and vigorous, and the 
heads are solid and well relieved against the background. 
The larger compositions are less successful than the heads, 
as would be natural with a draughtsman young and self- 
taught. But here are authentic sketches of Washington— 
at prayer in the snow while General Putnam discreetly 
turns his back ; ordering a marauder to restore stolen cat- 
tle; in military council with Benedict Arnold, or at 
church. Here is the first conception of the famous por- 
trait of Washington and the white horse, now in the 
Trumbull Gallery at Yale University. Had these sketches 
far less artistic merit than they have they would be price- 
less memorials of the Father of his Country and of Revolu- 
tionary times. Their division among many purchasers is 
much to be deprecated. The price, $15,000, does not seem 
excessive. They should belong of right to Yale with the 
Trumbull collection already in her possession. But the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art could well provide them an 
honored place. 
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Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 
BENSON, SetnH, rec. April 29th, West Harrington and Addison 
Point, Me. 
BOWERS, E. D., First Chelmsford, Mass., resigns. 
BURTT, Epwin P., Groton, Mass., resigns. 
DONALDSON, C. N., Heathsville, called to Norfolk, Va, 
FETTER, N. C., Spokane, Wash., called to Doylestown, Penn. 
FRINK, L. W., North Tewksbury, Mass., resigns. 
FULLER, G. W., Minneapolis, called to Litchfield, Minn. 
GRAFFAM, A. D., St. George Me., resigns. 
GRENELLE, L. O., Dunellen, N. Y., called to Asbury Park, N. J, 
HALLOCK, W. M., Delphi, called to Worcester, N. Y. 
HASTIE, James L., Holmsbury, Penn., resigns. 
KIRTLEY, L., Laporte, Ind., called to Peoria, IN). 
wee “aeimeate M., Big Stone Gap, Va., called to Louisiana, 
0. 


MARTIN, W. C., Cramer Hill, N. J., called to Noank, Conn. 
MASON, E. A., Ellsworth, Me.. resigns. 

MAXWELL, C. F., Dublin, called to Austin, Tex. 
MELVILLE, E., Worcester, accepts call to Cooperstown, N. Y. 


NICHOLSON, G. W., Saratoga Springs, N. Y., called to Bridge. 
port, Conn. 


OGDEN, P. F., Kendaia, called to Lyons, N.Y. 

PIERCE, C. C., Oneonta, N. Y., called to Salem, Mass. 
SLAUGHTER, M., Seymour, Mo., called to Redding, Cal. 
SMITH, D. C., Sheboygan Falls, Wis., called to Pierre, S. D, 
THOMAS, W. G., Fulton, Mo., resigns. 

WHITMARSH, A. N., Pittsburg, Penn., called to Hubbard, 0. 
WILSON, J. Erwiy, Townsend, called to Avoca, N. Y. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


ALDRICH, BENJAMIN F., Lansing, accepts ¢all to Pontiac, not 
Flint, Mich. 


BRENNEHE. Frirz, Switzerland, accepts call to German chs. 
at Beaver Creek, Guide Rock and Superior, Neb. 


COMPTON, Herbert E., Sykeston, N. D., accepts call to Car- 
thage and Esmond, S. D. 

DAVIES, Henry, Green’s Farms, accepts call to Derby, Conn. 

DOUGLASS, H. Paut, Andover Sem., Mass., called to Water- 
town, S. 


DUNN, Sanne B., D.D., Boston, called to Calvinist ch.. Fitch- 
burg, Mass. ~ 


FINDLEY. Jonn J., Pewaukee, Wis., accepts call to Bethlehem 
Mission. Los Angeles, Cal. 


FULLER, Epaar R., Mt. Dora, Fla., called to Aurora, O. 
HANSEN, Lovts C., Racine, accepts call to Milwaukee, Wis. 


HELMS, GeorceE L., layman, called to Greenleaf (Ree Heights 
P. O.) and Sprirg Hills. § 


McGREGOR. ALEXANDER (Meth.). accepts call to Dunkirk, Ind. 


PIERSON, Artnur T., D.D.. Philadelphia, Penn., called to 
Salem St. ch., Worcester, Mass. 


PRESTON. H. L., accepts call to McCook, Neb. 
ao “aie PAwuL O. R., Inland, Neb., accepts call to Minden, 
a. 


SCOTFORD, Henry C., Loda, TIl., 
Mich. 


a 


accepts call to Lake Linden, 


SCHWARTZ, J. K. (Luth.), Gettysburg, Penn., accepts call to 
Steubenville, O. 

THAIN, ALEXANDER R., Omaha, Neb.. accepts call to Tabor, la. 

WINTER, Atpuevs, Middlefield, Conn., accepts call to Tryon, 


N.C. 
WITHEE, Les tz B., Vassalboro, called to Gilead, Me. 
CLAPP. T. E., inst. April 18th, First ch., Manchester, N. H. 
POOR, W1..1AM G., inst. April 18th, First ch., Keene, N. H. 
PRINGLE, H. N., inst. recently, Anoka, Minn. 
ROPER, C. F., inst. April 17th, West Lebanon, N 


WALL! —. MacH8., 
Mich 


7 5 
inst. recently, Union Micsten, Detroit, 


LUTHERAN. 


FIREY, M. J., Akron, O., called to Pottsville, Penn. 

HOY, C. A., Philadelphia, Penn., called to Funkstown, Md. 
KAST, A. J. B., Newcomerstown, O., resigns. 

ROMIG, M. S.. Milton. accepts call to Grindstone Hill, Penn. 


ee W. G., Gettysburg Theo. Sem., accepts call to Idaville, 
enn. 


TOLLEFSEN, J. T., Tacoma, Wash., resigns. 
PRESBYTERIAN. 

AUSTIN, CHARLES B., Lewisburg, called to Ch. of the Covenant, 

Pittsburg, Penn. 
BOYD, THomas, inst. April 22d, Fourth ch., Portland, Ore. 
BRIGHT. Joun H., Marion, Kan., accepts call to Hopewell, Ind. 
BROWN, Davip S., Bethany Center, called to Pike, N. Y. 
CLARK, E. P., inst. May 3d, South Lyon, Mich. 
COCKINS, J. M., inst. May 2d, Cape May, N. J. 
CONDIT., Isaac H., inst. April 26th, Hagerstown, Md. 
DIXON, T. FREEMAN, ord. April 25th, Mount Paran, Md. 


EVERETT, Witu1AM L., Princeton Theo. Sem., accepts call to 
Mahoopany, Penn. 
GATES, Errett, Union Theo. Sem., called to Ocean City, N. Y. 
eS. a E., Cream Ridge, called to Bedford ch.. 
yn, 
HU | a aaa J. E., Western Theo. Sem., accepts call to Irwin, 
enn. 


KING, B. R., inst. April 24th, Callensburg and Concord, Penn. 
KNAPP, B. B., Auburn, called to Marathon, N. Y. 

LAMB, GrorGe C., Boone, Ia., accepts call to Menominee, Mich. 
MAcBRIDE, Rosert'I., Monterey, N. Y., resigns. 


McEWAN, W.L., Webster Grove, Mo., accepts call to Third ch., 
Pittsburg, Penn. 


McKAY, D. G., Rolla, N. Dak., resigns. 
a. RiIcHARD L., Osceola, Fla., accepts call to Frostburg. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 


ALLEN, Fievry F., Boston, Mass., resigns. 


BEVAN, W. L., late of Germany, acceptscall to Trinity ch., Con- 
cord, Mass. 


CARNAHAN, WALLACE, Little Rock, Ark., resigns. 
CARROLL, E. T., Fitchburg, Mass.,accepts call to Amsterdam, 


CODMAN, Jr., ROBERT, accepts call to Ashmont, Mass. 
GESNER, A. H., Scarborough, N. Y., resigns. 


GILBERT, Wm. Morris, Carthage, N. Y., becomes assistant, 
Grace ch., Baltimore, Md. 


PHILLIPS, P. P., Buryville, accepts call to Alexander, Va. 
TUDOR, Henry, Ferguson, Mo., resigns. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


BAUM, O. S8., Cumb. Pres., Martinsville, Ind., resigns. 


HARRIS, W. os Free Bap., Cobb Divinity School, accepts call 
to Lowell, Mass. 


KEENE, C. T., Free Bap., inst. April 224d, West Peru, Me. 
LADY, D. B., Ref. Ger., Curllsville, Penn.yresigns. 


McBRIDE, R. B. A.. United Pres., inst. May Ist, Neshannock and 
Oak Grove, Penn. 


PARKER, W., Free Bap., Varysburg, accepts call to Dale, N. Y. 


PATTERSON, R. F., So. Pres., becomes permanent pastor, 
Plains, La. 


Smite: *§ 9- Cumb. Pres., Attalla, Ala., accepts call to Bakers- 
eld 


TALLEY, J. C., Cumb. Pres., Piedmont, Ala., resigns. 


WYLI WILuAM, Ref. Ger., New York, N. Y., called to Second 
ch., Philadelphia, Penn. 


* 


May 3, 1894. 
Literature. 


The prompt mention in our list of “* Books of the Week” will be considered 
by us as an equivalent to their publishers for all vol received. The 
interests of our readers will guide us in the selection of works for further 
notice. 








‘MRS. HUMPHRY WARD'S LATEST NOVEL.* 


THE author of ‘‘ Robert Elsmere” and “‘ The History of 
David Grieve” has made for herself a distinct and high 
place where as a novelist her footing is secure. In con- 
templating her work it is scarcely possible not to associ- 
ate her in some way with George Eliot and Georges 
Sand ; yet there is little resemblance. Perhaps the fact 
that likeness is so far wanting makes the necessity of 
comparison all the more insistent. At least this is so 
with the present reviewer, and as the comparison does 
not lend itself to practical need it must hover about un- 
expressed while the novel now in hand is under discus- 
sion. 

If heretofore Mrs, Ward has been thought a realist—a 
thought we have never fairly entertained—she must, by 
the spirit and substance of Marcella, be classed with the 
romancers ; for here we have a love story with very ex- 
traordinary characters, picturesquely grouped, or mov- 
ing from page to page, so to speak, in melodramatic 
fashion. The heroine, Marcella, begins a mere girl and is 
not far beyond twenty when the story ends ; but it would 
be hard to say what absurdities of sentimental stubborn- 
ness, what intricacies of skittish abnormal perversity she 
is made to revel in during our acquaintance with her. 
Indeed the story, regarded as a story and nothing more, 
presents itself as having mostly to do with people in un- 
natural, abnormal and strained events. Marcella at 
school is a disagreeable minx, made such, however, by 
neglect and circumstances. Mother and father are bot. 
abnormal, and Marcella’s two lovers present a curious ex- 
ample of the extremes possible in imagining masculine 
attitude toward a beautiful and overwhelmingly fasci- 
nating young woman, while ever present is the pitiful 
assemblage of brutalized peasants for whom Marcella’s 
young heart aches, of London socialists and slummers 
whose hard nut she is trying to crack. 

Some of the people who play minor parts in the 
drama are Dot so awry with life and nature. Lord Max- 


well is a fine example of the eld Whig nobleman, and we . 


get a few glimpses of a jolly English boy and his tricksy 
sweetheart. Aldous Raeburn, the hero, is a type of happy, 
well-fed English Liberalism, generous and just, but with 
his heart and his foot well out of the storm and stress 
which holds Marcella in its agonizing spell. Mrs. Ward 
gives him a touch of the prig by her woman’s failure to 
appreciate the resentment a man would have at being 
thrown off so easily. Nevertheless the intelligent reader’s 
interest is strong from the beginning to the end, Mrs. 
Ward tells her story with fascinating cleverness, nay 
with genius, so that we forget or never care about the 
caprice of the heroine, the almost impossible self-control 
of Aldous, her best lover, and the despicabl- maguetism 
of Wharton, her evil genius, while we hang breathlessly 
upon the main thread of romance, and pay our tribute 
to the marvelous fascination of Marcella. 

As compared with “Robert Elsmere” theological 
questions are kept conspicnously out of view; and tho 
the entire romance moves in the storm and stress of the 
sociological movement and tho in its warp and woof, its 
dramatis persone, its incident and circumstance, sen- 
timent and intellectual development the whole story is 
constructed of sociological material, yet this material is 
employed rather with a novelist’s intention to weave it 
into a romance than to discuss current sociological 
theories, much less to propound one on the author's part. 
In other words, the dominant purpose of the author is 
literary and artistic rather than reformatory. 

Mrs. Ward has not, however, been able to keep the 
book distinctly on the lines of pure literary art, which 
seem to have been marked out forit. Her interest in 
the social problem breaks in upon the plan in spite of 
herself, and gives the book a sociological color which, 
tho high in tone, is uncertain in character and confusing 
in its effect on the reader, who should be well read in 
the intricacies of English sociological debate to hold a 
straight path through the book. Nearly every phase of 
English sociological opinion, from Whig liberalism to 
the most radical Karl Marxism, gets ventilated in the 
book, and particularly the out-and-out socialism, Henry 
Georgism, the Fabian policy and the so-called Christian 
Socialism. In general, these socialistic varieties find 
neither advocate nor accuser in Mrs. Ward. They are 
simply the elements of her story. They come and go. 
They speak for themselves, and when they fail, do so 
under the force of blows given to them by other agents 
in the plot. The outcome of the whole is conservative. 
The reader carries away the impression that Mrs, Ward 
feels the deep perplexities of the situation, and that land 
tenure in Great Britain must be reformed; but if the 
stormy experieace of the heroine, Marcella, is to be 
accepted as an indication of the author’s mind, she has 
worked her way through the whole socialistic scheme 
and all of its branches to an old-fashioned confidence in 
respe ‘tfor rights of property and person and for indi- 
vidual character as the foundation of social morals. - 

After all, perhaps, we should like Marcella the better 


*“MARCELLA. By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. In two volumes. New 
York : Macmiltan & Co, 
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because, written by a woman and chiefly about a 
woman, it discloses so plainly from beginning to end the 
womanly method of making pity do the work of justice, 
sentiment displace equity, and mere human sympathy 
with the individual override inevitable duty to society. 
Mrs. Ward has certainly labored to get outside of her 
story and make herself an unprejudiced creator. 

But Marcella is a novel not to be lightly passed over ; 
it seems to us the greatest that Mrs. Ward has written, 
viewed as a romance to be read for the interest and 
pleasure it affords, and easily the greatest written by a 
woman since the pen fell from George Eliot’s hand. 
Mrs. Ward has immense resources outside of her didac- 
tic field. Never has pen better pictured English land- 
scape, never has womanly genius more forcibly appealed 
through elegant description of pathetic scenes, never has 
a vivid imagination dashed a more fascinating glamour 
over improbable actions and curiously distorted charac- 
ters, than here easily with fullness and yet with notable 
reserve. Above all Marcella is a pure story. It is 
marred by no French episode like that which smirched 
the pages of ‘‘ David Grieve.” It may be read aloud by 
the fireside to young and old. 

The question for the critic is not whether Marcella is, 
or isnot, agreeable or exemplary, but whetber she is the 
kind of person from whom such conduct is to be ex- 
pected and on whom the secialistic argument and motive 
would act with such absorbing power. Were we at lib- 
erty to suppose that Mrs. Ward had deliberately set her- 
self to produce a satire on socialism in its various forms, 
one of the finest strokes would have been the invention 
of Marcella, in whose composition the good elements and 
the bad, the strong and the weak, generosity and self- 
assertive caprice are so curiously mixed. If it had 
been in her mind to show that socialism in all its phases 
chooses for its apostles one-sided characters whose 
strength produces the effect of weakness and whose very 
virtues when set to work in social relations lose the use- 
fulness which belongs to goodness, Marcella would be 
a masterpiece of literary invention; for whether by de- 
liberate intention or not Marcella is wonderfully con- 
trived to show the socialistic scheme as constructed 
of the exaggerated virtues which were her vices and to 
demonstrate the failure of pity, and even the heart-blood 
of alarge and sympathetic nature. to furnish the harder 
and more intellectual elements required for the redemp- 
tion of society. All the more is this true for her prov- 
ing in the end tractable and able to save herself from a 
woman’s peril of miscalculated but haunting affection for 
acharlatan on the one hand, and able to recover her social 
sobriety and give herself to reforms under cooler guidance 
and a more enlightened philosophy on the other. 

This we take to be the undeveloped prospective that 
opens before the reader when Mrs, Ward closes her story 
with the marriage of Marcellaimpending. She has at last 
conquered herself. Sho has hada love for her fellow- 
men in their misery to which she had sacrificed every 
other affection. In the bitter experience of her irregular 
and disordered attempts she at last had discovered that 
she had sacrificed to it the rationality of life and the 
fundamentals of virtue and social well-being, She had 
rushed on to the hard and immovable barriers of reality 
which bound man’s existence here on earth. In the 
painful attempt to break them down she had learned the 
lesson which, after all, is learned only by the wise, for 
those who are reserved for a happy fate—that the foun- 
dation of human good lies in character and not in con- 
dition, and that happy conditions and prosperous cir- 
cumstances some from the inner power of assimilation, 
adjustment, self-control and moral domination of char- 
acter over external life. 

In saying this we may, after all, be taking too seri- 
ously a work which as, we have said, is not so much 
a sociological discussion as a work of literary art. 
That it is nothing more than a novel we would not 
say; but it is this first of all, a novel, a strong, fasci- 
nating, brilliant fiction, to be read for recreation chiefly 
and with due realization of the fact that what it pre- 
sents is not necessarily to be accepted as true to life 
or true to the best standard of social, political and re- 
ligious duty. We can admit that it is an absorbing 
romance, that the people, scenes, conditions and inci- 
dents are finely imagined and amazingly captivating ; 
but there is no reason for magnifying its sociological 
significance. It would be a better story, indeed, were 
it well rid of its speculative padding and its surplus of 
wordy analyses. In many ways it is strongly and 
strangely human, even where its current seems most 
persistently to beat against every normal condition of 
rational life; yet Mrs. Ward’s genius has made it all 
marvelously human and interesting. Many of the 
scenes and incidents of the story would be callei down- 
right sensational if come across in one of Farjeon’s or 
one of Ouida’s novels; in Marcella they are set with 
artistic deftness and lofty reserve and made to appear 
uusought and inevitable, but they do not even here 
always escape the charge of being melodramatic. 

What is not artistic and really not interesting in this 
story is its burden of specious aud cheap moralizing, its 
intrinsic element of watery philosophy. We are too 


apt to overlook this kind of fault in the work of geuius; 
a splendid sheen of imagination, the energy of creative 
ferment aud the influence of a powerful personality al- 
most force us over impossibilities, and we revel in what- 
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ever is offered us. At last, however, critical judgment 
is not to be cheated ; and the few sincere and fearless 
minds will readily separate the excellent romance of 
Marcella from the hackneyed and sometimes hysterical 
sentimentalizing with which it is hampered. 


- 
> 


DR. HOLLAND'S LIFE.* 


Mks, PLUNKETT has made of this an unusually interest- 
ing book, asindeed in her relations to the subject she could 
hardly fail to do. 

Dr. Holland, take him all in all, was one of the 
most interesting figures iu our literary biography. What 
he said of Lincoln in his Life, with doubtful accuracy may 
be applied every word of it to himself: 








“Strong without greatness, acute without brillianey, pene 
trating, but not profound, he was in intellect an average Ameri 
can.” 

Dr. Holland’s average, however, was not mediocrity, but 
representative; and, for that reason, interesting. There 
was 060 little incident in his life to bearexpansion. Mrs. 
Plunkett’s true aud sure recognition of this taught her to 
give her book a swift pace which briugs the points of the 
biography together in close succession, and keeps the reader 
in aglow. The book is no plain biography, which begins 
at birth and goes straight on year by year to the funeral 
baked meats and monuments. There was neither incident 
nor event enough in Dr. Holland’s life to make such a 
method promising. Until the founding of Scribner’s, in 
1870, his reputation was hardly more than local. ‘ Bitter 
sweet’ and “‘ Kathrina”’ were selling well, and have since 
sold enormously; but at that time they spread his fame 
quite as much by the amount of criticism they evoked 
as by the fine qualities, which the New Eagland readers 
were quicker to discover than the critics. Measurably the 
same remark is to be made of Dr. Holland’s novels: and 
as to ‘‘Timothy Titcomb” and the ‘* History of Western 
Massachusetts” love for them was largely an agricul 
tural passion, limited to Western Massachusetts. We have 
always believed that he burst the local bounds first with 
his ‘‘ Life of Lincoln,”’ which wasa book for the day and the 
hour. It was written rough tho, at aheat, on a contract 
to have it done in three months. It worked up the mate- 
rial which lay ready for the author’s hand without much 
investigation into the more deeply buried facts, which the 
people were then in no mood to care for, and organized the 
whole into a Life of the great President, which now, after 
thirty yearsof study, have been devoted to the subject, re- 
tains its vitality and value, The sale was very large. Pop- 
ularity came quick and full to it, as indeed has been true 
of Dr. Holland’s books generally—a fact which Mrs. Plun- 
kett recognizes and appreciates more justly than many of 
Dr. Holland’s critics have done. There was a carrying 
force in every one of them which had its source in the 
author; and the secret of Mrs. Plunkett’s book is that 
instead of bringing together two hundred pages of bio- 
graphic incident and trying in vain to organize it into 
a Life, she has treated the circumstanti2l biography as the 
invisible anatomy of the subject while she has applied all 
her energy to exhibit the strength and grace of the living 
figure in every relation he bore to lifeand man. Todothis 
she has cared very little for chronological sequences, and 
meandered through the biography guided by a quick and 
true instinct for the things that are worth most in it both 
to her and to her readers. We hardly need say that this is 
the very best method of writing such a life, and that it has 
resulted in very much such a memoir as Dr. Holland would 
have liked of himself. There were commonplace elements 
in Dr. Holland which in an ordinary biography might have 
ruined it. He had, for example, a prosy business quality 
running through his whole theory of literature, most un- 
romantic for a poet and novelist, and one which the critics 
as aclass resented. But Mrs. Plunkett’s book is neither 
ordinary nor commonplace. Her portrait of Holiand is the 
difficult and usually unromantic one ofa lay preacher, whose 
stock workis moralizing; but in her hands heisheld up on 
the high plane to which he himselfaspired, and fromwhich, 
whatever those who scorned it may say, hedominated his 
world by the force of good sense and good morality. 

In all such relations as these, and they are the great 
ones on which the merit of a biography turns, Mrs. Plun- 
kett’s method is beautifully effective. Her chapters are 
vital with the spirit and energy of the subject. Often 
where there was not interest enough in the story she was 
telling to vitalize along chapter, she has had the rather 
uncommon wit to see that there was enough to provide first- 
rate inspiration for a short one. The book is replete with 
biographic incident, reminiscence, allusion and comment, 
all of the most lively aud telltale description. The boy’s 
home life and training and the strong development of his 
determination to be a gentleman, stand out like freehand 
sketches in their brief vigor. The writer of this notice had 
from Dr. Holland’s own lips the story of his ride up the 
main street in Spriugfield in an old and muddy, perch-back 
wagon, with hardly a dollar in his pocket, scanning the 
signs as he rode iu search of an opening for him, till by 
some guidance of the Providence,in which no man believed 
more firmly, his eye fell on a siga freshly painted and dis 
played sivce last the returning adventurer had passed up 
that street. It-read: “ The Springfield Republican, Samuel 
Bowles, Editor.”” How the two met and recognized each 
in the other, the reauired counterpart is an oft-told tale, 
which, like everything else of this nature, is repeated with 
the least possible expansion in this volume. What Holland 
was to the Republican was, in its way, as important as 
what Bowles was. It was not, however, a work that could 
be separated from all the rest he was doing and be looked 
at by itself. 

Mrs. Plunkett “is indeed very happy in drawing 
the portraiture of the man in the complex relations 
he held at this time to society, his work as an editor, his 
work as a poet, a novelist, a lay preacher in the Republic- 
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an, speaking home his plain sermons to an 
ever-growing audience of plain people. 
How great his influence with them was and 
how true what Mrs. Plunkett says of it all 
is, one must have lived in Western Massa- 
chusetts at that time and been much in the 
confidence of the common people to know. 

This notice would be more than crimi- 
nally incomplete without some adequate 
recognition of Dr. Holland’s deeply reli- 
gious nature and of the author’s satisfactory 
treatment of the subject. It was not an 
altogether easy task todo this well. Dr. 
Holland had a free mind and thought for 
himself, especially on ethical and religious 
topics. But he was also a man of deep and 
strong faith, who employed even his per- 
sonal independence as a potent influence to 
win and hold men to the Christian faith. 
Mrs. Plunkett has shown both of these 
points, and kept them in right and true 
relations. The result has been both happy 
and wholesome, just to one who in all his 
life had no deeper purpose in his breast than 
to serve his Divine Master, and happy in the 
noble tone her treatment has given to her 
book and to the portrait of her honored 
friend. 

Dr. Holliand’s theory of literature, and 
indeed of art, was one which is fairly open 
to discussion, and one which touches so 
many points in his career as to make it a 
happy circumstance that Mrs. Plunkett 
seems to hold the same theory herself. At 
least if she does not she has kept her differ- 
ences to herself and not allowed one note to 
creep into her chapters to mar the perfect 
harmony of the tribute she has brought to 
the memory of her friend. 


_ 
- 





We have received from the Leonard Scott 
Publication Company, 231 Broadway, a full 
line of their issue of the British Reviews 
for April, Contemporary Review, Nine- 
teenth Century, Fortnightly Review, Black- 
wood's Quarterly, Westminster, Edinburgh 
and The Scottish Review.—-The last num- 
ber of the Educational Review, Nicholas 
Murray Butler,editor, gives new evidence of 
the strong hold the ‘Report of the Commit- 
tee of Ten ’ has taken on teachers general- 
ly. The response continues in the main 
favorable. The present number contains 
two responses from John E: Bradley and 
John S. Clark. The latter, however, con- 
siders that the Committee have made a 
serious omission in failing to provide for 
the study of art. Suppose every other 
specialist should raise the same point. The 
subject has been:previously discussed in the 
Journal by Dr. W. T. Harris, President 
Eliot, President De Garmo and Principal 
Bancroft. This number containsa portrait 
and biographic note on Dr. J. G. Fitch, of 
all the English educationalists best known 
in this country. The International 
Journal of Ethics contains a notable paper 
on “‘Italy and the Papacy,’”’ by Archbishop 
Satolli. Itis a reply to Signor Mariano’s 
very free expression on the same subject, 
and closes with an elaborate survey of the 
entire policy of the reigning Pope and of 
its general resuits. The value of such a 
paper from such a source is obvious at a 
glance. 





Picturesque Hawati, by the Hon. John 
L. Stevens and Prof. W. B. Oleson (Hub- 
bard Publishing Company, Philadelphia), is 
a glorification of Hawaii as the ‘‘ Paradise 
of the Pacific’ and the “ Land of Sunshine” 
in type and heliotype. It is complete in 
eight oblong brochures of foolscap size, each 
of which contains twelve full-page helio- 
type prints and sixteen pages of matter. 
We assume that this publication belongs in 
the *‘ Picturesque World Series, ’’ published 
weekly by the Hubbard Publishing Com- 
pany at $12 per annum. 


The Land of Idols ; or, 
People about India. 
Pool. 
$1.25.) 


Talks with Young 
By the Rev. John J. 
(Ward, Lock & Bowden, New York. 
We commend this book without 
hesitation for family reading to the young 
parliament, and on Sunday. There is a 
serious purpose in all its secular story 
which puts it in the class of Sunday read- 
ing, while a vein of humor and a succession 
of bright touches and a graceful handling 
of the subject give it unfailing attractive- 
ness. 


*‘ Tke Columbian Knowledge Series,” edit- 
ed by Professor Todd,of the Amherst College 
Observatory, makes a promising start with 
its No. Lin Total Eclipses of the Sun. By 
Mabel Loomis Todd. (Roberts Brothers, 
Boston. $1.00.) Happy the astronomer 
whose wife can write like this! The book 
is as bright in its way as the subject, and 
' puts that subject before the reader with 
the charm of a lively literary style. 


The Messrs. Littell & Co., of Boston, 
send us the bound volumeof Littell’s Living 
Age, containing the issue of their republi- 











cation of the cream of the foreign reviews 
and magazines for January, February and 
March of the current year. 


The Scribners bring out a new edition of 
Ardis Claverden, by Frank Stockton. The 
first was published by P. F. Collier in 1889, 
the second by Dodd, Mead & Co., in 1890. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


Botu Justin Winsor and John Fiske 
contribute papers to the May Atlantic in 
honor of the late Francis Parkman. 


...+‘‘ Fra Paolo Sarpi, the Greatest of the 
Venetians,’ by Alexander Robertson, for 
many years a resident of Venice, is an- 
nounced by Thomas Whittaker. 





.. Women who are interested in garden- 
ing, professionally, will receive encourage- 
ment, from the account given in Meehan’s 
Monthly for May of the success’ of Miss 
Wilkinson, the London landscape gardener. 


...Among the timely articles in the May 
Review of Reviews are ‘The Work of 
David Dudley Field,’’ by Austin Abboit, 
**Louis Kossuth: A Character Sketch,” 
and ‘‘ A Glimpse of the Hawaiian Islands,” 
by Alice Walbridge Gulick. 


... The new edition of Mr. Bliss Carman’s 
‘*Low Tide on Grand Pré,” just brought 
out by Stone & Kimball, reproduces the 
text of the. first eddition without alteration, 
except for the addition of one or two poems. 
The new volume appears in a most charm- 
ing dress, with quaint touches that em- 
phasize its perfection of print and binding, 


..‘‘ Architect, Owner and Builder before 
the Law,” by Mr. T. M. Clark, author of 
“Building Superintendence,” will be pub- 
lished by Macmillan & Co., who have pur- 
chased from Messrs. Ticknor & Co. the 
right toit as well as to ‘Modern Perspect- 
ive,” by William R. Ware, and to ‘Safe 
Building,’’ by Louis De Coppet Berg. 


.... The leading article in the May Maga- 
zine of Art is on ‘‘ Emile Wauters, Portrait 
painter,” by his brother, Prof. A. J. Wau- 
ters, of the Royal Academy of Arts, of 
Belgium. The article is well illustrated 
with reproductions from portraits by the 
distinguished artists, among which that of 
Miss Carroll, of Baltimore, is especially no- 
ticeable. 


..Among the new books published 
by Houghton. Mifflin & Co. are “The 
White Crown, and Other Stories,” by Her- 
bert D. Ward; ‘‘The Story of Dan,” by 
M. E. Francis; another volume of poems 
by the son of Dr. Weir Mitchell—Langdon 
Elwyn Mitchell; and a “ Memoir of the 
Rev. Samuel Longfellow ” and a volums of 
his ‘‘ Essays and Sermons,”’ both edited by 
the Rev. Joseph May, of Philadelphia. 


..Mrs. Lucy Rossetti, who has recently 
died at San Remo, was connec ted with let- 
ters, not only through her husband, William 
M. Rossetti, but through herown family,her 
father being Ford Madox Brown, author 
and artist. Her brother Oliver, who died in 
1874, at the early age of nineteen, showed 
great precocity both as artist and poet, 
while her father’s grandfather was the 
founder of the Brundniau system of medi- 
cine, a man of note in the last century. 
Mrs. Rossetti herself acheived some dis- 
tinction as an artist. 


.-The new form of The Portfolio is 
most attractive. While still under the 
editorship of Mr. P. G. Hamerton, it de- 
votes the whole of each number to a mono- 
graph on some artistic subject which was 
carefully illustrated. The April number was 
devoted to Jules Bastien-Lepage, the text 
being written most sympathetically by 
Julia Cartwright (Mrs. Henry Ady). Twen- 
ty illustrations of the text and four plates 
give the reader as good anidea as can be 
conveyed in black and white of the quality 
of Bastien-Lepage’s remarkable work. 

..-Mr. George Sheldon, of Deerfield, 
Mass., has now in press the history of that 
most interesting town upon which he has 
been studying for the past twenty-five 
years. It covers two centuries and a half, 
the period from 1636-1886, and shows care- 
ful study of the Indians, the French and 
Indian wars and original documents. It 
has received hearty commendation from 
such students of history as Francis Park- 
man and Dr. Samuel A. Green, of the 
Massachusetts Historical Society. The 
work will be issued in two volumes, octavo, 
at $5.00 per volume; to subscribers before 
it is published, $4.20 per volume, delivered. 
Orders received by the author. 


...-Among the writers represented by 
their verse in The Magazine of Pvetry for 
April are Bishop Brooks, Eugene Field, 
Mrs. Thaxter, Mrs. Searing (Howard Glyn- 
don), Gertrude Bloede (Stuart Sterne), Mrs. 
Botta and Mrs, Elizabeth Akers Allen 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


(Florence Percy). The latter writes an in- 
dignant letter to the publisher, complain- 
ing that a well-known poem of hers had 
been printed in a former issue under the 
signature of ‘‘ Harry Bloomer.” The editor 
in excuse writes: 

“* Mr. Bloomer (born 1871) sent the poem above 

referred to to this office as his own, and it was 
published as such in July, 1892. The text here- 
with published is from Mrs. Allen’s ‘ Poems’ 
(1866).” 
The poem in question, it thus seems, was in 
Mrs Allen’s volume five years before Mr. 
Bloomer’s birth. Mrs. Allen has suffered 
more than most writers from plagiarists. 
Her familiar poem, ‘Rock Me to Sleep,” 
had more than one claimant, and its au- 
thorship called forth much discussion 
twenty years ago or more. 


-- 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 


NEW BOOKS. 
The White Crown and Other 


Stories. 


A collection of bright, fresh, readable stories 
by HERBERT D. WARD. 16mo, $1.25. 


The Story of Dan. 


A strong, well-written thoroughly interesting 
story of Irish peasant life, by M. E. Francis. 
16mo, £1.25. 


Brave Little Holland, and What 
She Taught Us. 


An interesting account of Holland and the 
debt we owe for her contribution to American 
liberty and order. By WILLIAM ELLIOT 
Grirris, D.D., author of “ Japan,” ‘** The Lily 
among Thorns,” ** Matthew Calbraith Perry,” 
etc. With Illustrations. 16mo, $1.25. In Riv- 
erside Library for Young People, small 16mo, 75 
cents. 


Bayou Folk. 


A pretty book of tales drawn from life among 
the Creoles and Acadians of Louisiana. By 
Kate CHOPIN. 16mo, $1.25. 


A Bird-Lover in the West. 
A delightful book of bird experiences and ob- 
servations in Ohio, Utah, and Colorado, by 
OLIVE THORNE MILLER, author of “ In Nesting 
Time,” “ Bird-Ways,” * Little Brothers of the 
Air,” etc. 16mo, $1.25. 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
11 East 17th Street, New York. 


D). Appleton & Co.'s New Books 


A Journeyin Other Worlds 


A Romance of the Future. By JOHN JACOB 
Astor. [llustrated. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


In this romance the author develops the possibili- 
ties of science in the year 2000. He describes a new 
force which enables the hero and his friends to visit 
Jupiter and Saturn, where they make some remark- 
able discoveries and have various surprising adven- 
tures. As a romance the book is most interesting, 
and it is also most stimulating in its suggestiveness 
regarding the possible results of the science of the 
future. The author has devoted himself to thestudy 
of scientific subjects, and the ingenious use which he 
makes of his knowledge wil be certain to enlist the 
interest of readers. Mr. Dan Beard, working in per- 
fect sympathy with the text, has produced a series of 
unusually effective illustrations. 


Ladies in the Field. 


Edited by the LADY GREVILLE. Articles 
on Sport by the Duchess of Newcastle, 
Diane Chasseresse, Mrs. Chaworth Mus- 
ters, Miss Anstruther, Lady Greville, 
Mrs. Martelli, Lady Boynton, Mrs. Pen- 
nell, Miss Leale, Mrs. Jenkins, and Miss 
Salaman. Crown 8vo. Cloth, $2.00. 

“The book has our heartiest peste. No sports- 
woman should deny herself its peru: 


rit- 
ten with a lively sense of the Melights of the sport 
each is concerned with,’’—Black and White. 


“Here are all the sports in which women engage, 
or nearly all. Be interested in which you please, a 

lance willtell you just how far women have 
f e., just now far timider womeo may with all pro- 
priety follow. . It comes with the authority of 
good names, and there is something eo y mod- 
est, businesslike, and simple in the way each author 
has addressed herself to tne description of her favor- 
ite pastime.’’—London Chronicle. 


The Trespasser. 


By GILBERT PARKER, author of ** The Trans - 
lation of a Savage,’’ ‘* Pierre and his 
People,’ etc. No. 141, Town and Coun- 
try Library. 12mo. Paper, 50 cents; 
cloth, $1.00. 


“Mr. Parker isin a very high degree vigorous and 
fresh both in subject and manner of writing, and it 
is to these qualities “1° —_ = his success is due and 
is deserved.”—The 


“Mr. Gilbert Parker is one of those fortunate writ- 
ers who leap into estimation at a single bound.’”’— 
London Literary World. 








For sale by all booksellers ; or will be sent by mail on 
receipt of price by the publishers, 


D. APPLETON & CO., 
1, 3, & 5 Bonp STREET, NEW YORK. 
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The first of a Series of Articles 


‘Across Asia 
ona Bicycle” 


A remarkable journey undertaken by two 
young American students, described by 
themselves, Illustrated with a large number 
of unique photographs taken by the writers 
during their adventurous trip from Constanti- 
nople to Peking, through a region almost un- 
known to the western world. This interesting 
serial will continue through the summer. 
Fiction in the May CENTURY includes: 


Four Complete Stories, 
Including a clever satire on the methods of 
an ambitious woman in New York society, and 


First Chapters of a Two-Part 
Humorous Novelette by 
Thos. A. Janvier, 


Written in the author's happiest vein and re- 
lating the experiences of a young married 
couple who undertook the charge of a home 
for half orphans and destitute cats. 


Other Entertaining Articles 
In this initial number of the new volume will 
be followed in the summer numbers of THE 
CENTuRY by a great array of attractive fea- 
tures, in which fiction by well-known authors 
will play a prominent part. A six months’ sub- 
scription to THE CENTURY (costing $2.00) 
will embrace the whole of the volume now be- 
ginning. Booksellers and newsdealers every- 
where take subscriptions, or remittance may 
be made to 


THE CENTURY CO. 
Publishers: 33 East 17th Street, New York. 
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Y Scribner’s New Books. © 


Wi FOR SPRING AND SUMMER READING. 
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tomo, 75 cents. 


4 Dana. 
* 12mo0, $1.50 met. 


2 e se 
ize ACCORDING TO SEASON. Talks about the Flowers in the Order of 4 
their Appearance in the Woods and Fields. 


With 104 illustrations by Marion Satterlee. 


x) A Selection of Fifty Plates from ‘‘How to Know the Wild Flowers.”’ 
: Printed on special paper, suitable for coloring by hand. 


By Mrs. Wittiam Starr Dana. 


= Most charming. A fitting supplement to Mrs. Dana’s previous book, and the two to- uk 
gether constitute one of the most truly delightful descriptive studies of nature which has made ’ 
its appearance in recent years.’’—Boston Advertiser. 


Cp 
Se HOW TO KNOW THE WILD FLOWERS. A Guide to the Names, 


Haunts, and Habits of our Common Wild Flowers. 


By Mrs. WILLIAM STARR 


Fourteenth Thousand, & ay 


The set, in a portfolio, $1.00 net. 


> Ky 
A JOSIAH GILBERT HOLLAND. 4 Memoir. By Mrs. H. M. Plunkett. &) 
. With portraits and illustrations. 12mo, $1.50. re 
i “A model biography, and a valuable and at ‘the same time delightful addition to litera- 
gop ture. ”— Boston Advertiser, 4 
iy . % 
ie OVERHEARD IN ARCADY. By Rosert Bripces (Droch). With 65 pa 
4\ illustrations by O. Herford, F. G. Attwood, and A. E. Sterner. 12mo, $1.2 4 
a A novel and attractive book, made up of a series of bright dialogues, in which the ei aa’ 
< characters of the stories of Howells, James, Aldrich, Stockton, Davis, Crawford, Kipling, rd 


BEYOND THE ROCKIES. 
A Seeing Journey in California. 


An Army Story. By Georce |; Putnam. 


‘Bright, breezy and wholesome, 
SALEM KITTREDGE, 


jects, 
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NEW OUTING BOOKS : 


‘AN ADVENTURE IN PHOTOGRAPHY,” ‘by 
$1.50 met, ‘‘Art Out or Doors.” 
ScHuyLer VAN RENSSELAER. 
various authorities. 


12mo, $1.50. 





743°745 Broadway, 
New York. 





Meredith, Stevenson, and Barrie, discuss their creators with candor, sympathy, wit and humor, 


Illustrated, 


A very seductive book. It is pleasantly written "and draws the reader on with the unfail- 
"ing Me romantic charm of the country,’’—7he /udependent, 
ON THE OFFENSIVE. 
x 


The characters are lifelike and interesting,’ 


and Other Stories. 
Some of the stories depict phases of European life and others deal with American sub- 
All, however, have a characteristic charm both of substance and of style. 


By Frank R. Stockton. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons have recently acquired the rights of this cha arming story of Mr. 

Stockton’s, and now issue it uniform with the author's other famous books, 

** Our Common Birps anp How to Know Tuem,” 

by Joun B. Grant. With 64 plates. Eighth Thousand, Oblong, 12mo, $1.50 net. 


Hints on Good Taste in Gardening, ‘by Mrs 


CHARLES or S SONS, 






12mo, $1.50. 


12mo, $1.25. 


—Boston Sat. Eve. Gazette. 


By Buiss Perry. 12mo, $1.00. 


12mo, $1.50. 


Octave THANETe« illustrated, 12mo, 





“* Homes iN City AND Country,” by 


With 100 illustrations, 8vo, $2.00. 


About May ist, 
151-155 Fifth Ave. 








Desiring to secure a 
Life of Christ of su- 
perior merits for 


LIFE OF CHRIST 


for M S. qoune sepie. we here- 
by —— on T WoUsAN DOLLARS for the best MS., as stated below. 
OSE.—To ony the life and teachings of Christ as real and practical as 


if - hen and taught in our 


streets to-day, that the reader may catch the truest 


and highest conception of the revelation of God in Christ, and of God’s ideal life 
for man as shown usin him. To enrapture the soul with the beauty and grandeur of his life and teachings, 


To > talk the reader into such close, loving relationship with 
n 


The fullness of it all to be “one” with him, as he is 


m as to care only for his companionship, 


one with the Father. To be changed from glory to 


glory in his oo sete. To make the Christian life joyous, majestic, conquering. 


SPECIFICATIO —MS. must be received 


by Oct. Ist; not over 


words nor less than 40,000. 


Not poten a descriptive life, but a story in which the experiences of the supposed characters bring them 
into intimate relations with Christ and his —- his circumstances, experiences and teachings. Style, 


—— and Pe as will hold the interest o 


-—Eac numbe 


children from eight years and upwards. 
as receive: 


Receipt acknowledged to the author, with num- 


ber ay Manuscripts submitted, without names of authors, to three judges. Judgment based upon merits 
as — treme on completion of examination, and not later than October 30th. 
TH o 


WHY UNDERTAKE 
publisher sought afterwards. 
us. 
kind will always meet with ready sale. 

Further particulars and suggestions on 


.—It is not a long one. 
You have the additional chance of securing a good price for the book from 
As the time is short, many cannot compete.-: Few at this season can spare time. 


ost books are written first anda 


A choice book of this 


There is nothing now in the market which fills the place. 
plication. 
Department, DAVID C. COOK PUBLISHING 


Address MS. and communications to * Book 
CoO., 36 Washington St., Chicago.” 





READY SHORTLY. 
1 Vol. 12mo, cloth, 200 pp. with numer- 
ous iJlustrations. 


New Roads and Road Laws 


IN THE 


UNITED STATES, 


By ROY STONE, 
Vice iy pry League for Good Roadsand U. 
Ager and Engineer for Road 
= ~¥, partment of Agriculture. 
General Stone has enjoyed unequaled opportunities 
for obtaining information on this subject, and the 
is replete with valuable practical suggestions, 
both as to road legislation and road construction. Its 
record of actual progress gives hop of an early reali- 
— of the benefits or Good Roads throughout the 
‘ountry. 


D. VAN NOSTRAND COMPANY, 
PUBLISHERS, 
23 Murray and 27 WarrenSts., New York. 








EDUCATION. 


THE LEADING MAGAZINE ADVERTISING AGENTS. 


HERBERT ROOTH KING & RRC.,.202 Rroad wav. N.Y. 





Boston, 10 Ashburton Piace. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


Law School. 
Fall neem opens Wednesday, Oct. 3d. For circulars 
addre EDMUND H. BENNETT, Dean. 


RYN MAWR COLLEGE, BRYN MAWR 

J w eS from Philadelphia. A College for 
Vou The Program, stating the vate and 
undergraduate courses of study for the academic 
year, will be sent on application. 


EVELYN COLLEGE FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


PRINCETON, NEW JERSEY. 
Princeton Courses of Study under Princeton Pro- 
fessors. a Courses in Music, Art, and the Mod- 


ern Lan 
Rev J J. H. McILVAINE, D. D., President. 


Miss Mittleberger’s School for Girls. 


paration ll _Marverd examinations, and all 











Musical Entertainments 


for Young Folks. For use in public and private 

schools, and the home. Tableaux,Marches,Drills,etc. 

A Capital Song, A lesson in geography, go certs. 

Ball Tossing, A series of evolutions, 40 cents. 

Heroes, A marching song for boys, 75 cets. 

Japanese Parasol March and Drill, 50 cexss. 

Song of the Rain Drops, A motion song, 3e cents, 

Tambourine March and Drill, « cexts. 

Today, A character sketch with tableaux, 4o cents, 

Tomorrow or the Music of the Future, 50 <¢s. 

The Ten Little Sunflowers, A humorous chorus 
andencore. Very entertaining. 50 cents, 

Yesterday or Crandma’s Dream, A beautiful little 
sketch with old time costumes. 50 cents. 

Theory and Practice, A singing class lesson, 60 cts. 

The Jolly Little Waiters, 60 cexzs. 

The Little Turkkee Turks, 50 cents. 

’'m Ashamed to Look my Dolly in the Eyes, 
A cute song for a bright little girl. go cents. 


SEND FOR COMPLETE CATALOGUE FREE. 











The Edison-Mimeograph 
Typewriter. vaeemcecn.. 


Valuable to Cleragymen 
and church workers 
because: 

It comes within 
the reach off all in 
price; it is easily 
learned and opera- 
ted; it makes beau- 
tiful plain copy; it 
does the best Mim- 
shinies work and manifolding and is 
twice as speedy as pen writing. 


A. B. DICK COMPANY, 


























cae paration, tes Chicago, NewYork, _ Philadelphia. 
1020 Prospect Street, CLEVELAND, Ohio. 
THE Os ANING SEMINARY. yor GIRL 
Sing Niugron-the-Hudse ” MUSIC. 
Art. Music, Ensiteh, Classical and College Prepara- i 
pte ‘Sraduation n: A 8 Parsons, ANNIVERSARY HYMNS AND MUSIC 
usical Direc ent, ~oiath rear klyn Sunday School Union, three cents 
” MI » C. sLER, Principal. (08) each. By mail, (prepaid) five cents (.05). 
C. SHELLEY, Publisher, No. 12 College Place, N. Y. 
WANTED. = HOOK & HASTINGS CO., 
GENTS make $5 pe $5 Sper day ¢ easy. Great _ Boston and New York. 
AG MFG, CO,, & Dearborn St, oy ml. Ew Established in 1827, 

















Sa: “7 opboon copy of Musical Visitor containing Choir Anthems 
for 1 


—PUBLISHED BY— 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 


CINCINNATI, - - NEW YORK, .- CHICAGO 


SUNNY SIDE SONGS! 


THE NEW AND POPULAR 


oe SCHOOL SONC BOOK, 
DOANE, the latest and best book by 
«Bad favorite composer. 241 songs; $30 per 100. 


THE BICLOW & MAIN CO. 
76 East 9th St., New York. 215 Wubash Ave., Chicago. 


D TEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON, 1885. 


Grand Gold Medal of International 
{Inventions Exhibition, also Grand 
Gold Medal by the Society of Arts for 
“Best Pianos and several merito- 
nous and useful inventions.” 














Warerooms: Steinway Hall, N. ¥. 
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Financial. 


ELECTRIC RAILWAY BONDS. 


In their report for 1893 the Massachu- 
setts Board of Railroad Commissioners 
devote a number of pages to the finances 
of street railways. As this Board is one 
of the best of its kind, its tables and com- 
ments are of more than local interest. 

The great and growing importance of 
street railways is shown by the brief state- 
ment that the number of passengers car- 
ried on surface roads in Massachusetts is 
greater than the number of travelers on 
all the steam railways of that State, and 
has kept pace with the increase in street 
mileage. The mileage of sireet railways 
was 534 miles in 1888—the last year cover- 
ing anima! power exclusively—while in 
1893 Massachusetts had 874 miles, of 
which 711 had electric power ; there has 
thus been an increase in new construction 
as well as a change in the majority of old 
roads from horse to electric power. The 
reason of this change is to be found in the 
word ‘‘profit.” A few average figures 
will tell this story briefly, The number of 
passengers per round trip in 1888 was 42 
and in 1893 was 48. The gross earnings 
per car mile increased from 29 to 31 cents, 
and as the operating expenses decreased, 
there was an advance in net earnings per 
car mile from 54 to9% cents. Putin plain 
figures the result was an increase in the 
net earnings per mile of railway from 
$2,420 in 1888 to $3,810 in 1893. Not only 
were the old number of passengers carried 

in better fashion, but the improved facili- 
ties created new traffic to correspond. ~ 

In the case of the new electric mileage 
built during these five years, the cost was 
but little more than if horse power was 
to be used. Inthe cases of the new lines 
the cost of the new motive, of course, 
added to the debt and share capital; but 
in spite of the fact that but little more 
than half of the electric roads had to pay 
additional sums for change of power, we 
find that the capitalization of street rail- 
ways in Massachusetts in five years in- 
creased $21,000 per mile, or 654, while the 
net earnings just given increased but 572. 
The explanation lies in the fact that the 
Massachusetts street railways have 
watered their capital to correspond with 
the new earning power, and have often 
gone beyond it. The Board states that 
during the year upward of $2,000,000 of 
stock was issued through consolidation of 
companies, which represented only the 
capitalization of expectations, while in 
the case of seven prominent companies 
the bonded debt is now twice the share 
capital. 

It is because of this increase in capital- 
ization, greater than the increase in net 
profits, that the Massachusetts Board 
raises the note of warning : 

“Tt canand should be said without hesi- 
tation that the electric system has not 
shown or indicated any such margin of 
profits as to justify the expectation of more 
than moderate and ordinary returns on 
money legitimately invested in it. The 
idea which seems to have obtained some 
currency, that the electricrailway system is 
a bonanza of rareand inexhaustible wealth, 
is clearly a delusion. There is no margin 
for fictitious or inflated capital.”’ 

The returns of the year 1893 show that the 
Massachusetts street railways, as a whole, 
earn very little surplus over the interest 
and dividend payments. Thus the capi- 
talization iseven now requiring all possible 
profits. It must be remembered that 
electric railways are new, and that neces- 
sary repairs and renewals will be slight 
forafewyears. Electricrailways require 
delicate and expensive apparatus, whose 
renewal when it begins will be costly. 
Our experience has not yet been sufficient 
for us to say how much should yearly be 
set aside for repairs of equipment and 
plant. When the system has been in 
operation long enough to compel a fair 
average of expense, the words of the 
Massachusetts Commissioners may come 
true. It may then be found that the 
companies which are now earning just 
enough to pay interest and the usual div- 
idends will have to forego some of these 
payments to meet the expenses of repairs. 
Future safety for the bonds and stocks of 





electric street railways lies only in the 
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lowest interest charged, and in setting 
aside a generous amount as a fund for 
future contingencies. 

The trolley has financially justified its 
adoption as a motive power for street 
railways: but apparently the promoters 
of this system are not content with ordi- 
nary profits. They are determined, by 
inflating capital, to seize upon the pres- 
ent margin of earnings while the roads 
are new. Before the future expenses 
begin to count against their project the 
promoters capitalize their hopes ; as wit- 
ness the quantity of water injected into 
the capitalization of the city railways of 
Brooklyn. But the public who are asked 
to buy these bonds and shares from the 
promoters should look carefully into the 
matter and see whether their purchases 
are likely to stand the test of time. Heav- 
ily capitalized steam railroads are now 
running close to their margin of profit, 
whilea few have already overstepped it, 
As for the electric street railways which 
have been bonded or stocked on the 
bonanza theory, their turn is yet to come. 
Investments in the bonds of street rail- 
Ways ought to be as safe as in the bonds 
of steam railways. The danger consists 
in investing one’s money in street com- 
panies which now are running under a 
small margin of safety in earnings, be- 
cause on the electric railways we may be 
sure that expenses will increase beyond 
their present proportions as plant and 
equipment grow older, 


_ 
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FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL. 





THE present and the near future are 
still clouded by uncertainty. Now that 
the tariff question promises a settlement 
within a few weeks, the labor question 
looms up as a disturbing feature. This is 
particularly unfortunate; and yet, de- 
pression has run to such a length that no 
genuine trade revival can be calculated 
upon unless prices rise or wages fall. One 
of these two events must soon happen if 
recovery is to be real and lasting. Values 
are already so low that manpfacturers 
can secure little or no profit in spite of the 
most strenuouseconomies. However un- 

. welcome the fact may be, it is neverthe- 
less true that the fall of values has been 
much greater in products than in wages, 
and some sort of readjustment must be 
effected before business can possibly re- 
vive. In some cases wages have under- 

gone a moderate reduction, but not sufti- 

cient to enable mills to run except at a 

loss. The present temper of labor is de- 
cidedly against any reductions whatever ; 

and, should conditions enforce them, a 

struggle which nobody can welcome will 
be inevitable. It remains to be seen what 
benefit passage of the Tariff bill will se- 
cure. The strikes in the coal regions 
and the various Coxey movements have 
exerted an adverse influence in those par- 
ticular sections. Many of our best busi- 
however, are confident that 
passage of the Tariff bill will give business 
sufficient impetus to lift it out of its pres- 
entslough of despond :and there is happily 
much reason for such a hope, both capital 
and enterprise being ready for a vigorous 
start as soon as tariff and labor will per- 
mit. Many a contemplated enlargement 
or new step is simply held in abeyance 
waiting for better conditions. Money is 
cheap, credit is sound, and confidence in 
the future is in marked contrast with dis- 
trust of the present. Possibly a few weeks 

or even months hence there will be a 

better story to relate. 


ness men, 


Clearing House returns last week were 
only 21% below last year. This is the 
smallest decrease in many weeks, and in- 
dicates a welcome tho small expansion of 
trade, Judging by Clearing House figures 
the depression is heaviest in the East, the 
Western and Southern returns exhibiting 
smaller losses. It is worthy of note that 
the depression in Canada is much less 
than. here, clearings there being only 
about 15% below last year. Another sat- 
isfactory feature is a slight improvement 
in railroad earnings, in spite of large de- 
creases on St. Paul and one or two other 
lines. In both the first and second week of 
April the roads reporting showed a loss of 
a little more than 13¢. Considering that 


. by tariff rumors from Washington. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


passenger business is small, avd that 
freight rates are lower than a year ago, 
the actual volume of merchandise mov- 
ing cannot have shrunk so much as earn- 
ings indicate. The various markets have 
been exceedingly quiet, and little or 
no disposition is shown to anticipate 
future wants. In dry goods interest is 
fixed entirely upon the several flannel 
sales. Nearly $3,000,000 of flannels and 
blankets were disposed of in four days at 
prices ranging 20@40¢ below list prices, 
and 12@15¢ below regular market values. 


_Needless to say these sales were a great 


disappointment to mill owners and 
agents. Many buyers were attracted to 
the city in consequence ; but their other 
purchases were of a strictly hand-to- 
mouth character, Strikes are in progress 
at several of the textile centers in New 
England; and there are rumors of an- 
other big auction of staple cottons, which 
diligent inquiry, however, fails to con- 
firm. Woolens are quiet, production hav- 
ing been curtailed so sharply that clothiers 
are frequently inconvenienced by delay in 
filling orders. A fair business is being 
done in boots and shoes of the cheaper 
sorts; but prices are unremunerative, 
manufacturers’ profits in many in- 
stances having been cut down to 24 
cents per pair. A _ stronger tone is 
observed in the iron trade, chiefly owing 
to the coal strike. At the West, how- 
ever, there isa distinct improvement in 
demand for the lighter sorts of iron prod- 
ucts, while at the East the request for 
Bessemer pig and steel billets is slightly 
better. Cheap freights have had consid- 
erable to do with whateyer improvement 
has taken place. Labor difficulties cloud 
the future in the iron trade. No. 1 
American pig is quoted at $12.50@13.50. 


Crop reports are generally favorable, 
notwithstanding that cereals are more 
backward than usual. This fact and 
weak cables caused lower prices for 
wheat, May options dropping 1}c. to 614c. 
At Chicago May wheat touched 57ic., the 
lowest on record again. Corn sym- 
pathized slightly with wheat. The exports 
of wheat are still running about one-half of 
their volume this time last year, while 
corn is being shipped rather more freely 
than usual at this season. Visible supply 
of wheat is decreasing, standing at 68.- 
400,000 bushels, against 74,800,000 in 1893, 
Cotton is neglected, speculation showing 
a downward tendency owing to the 
depression in both home and foreign man- 
facturing centers. Middling uplands was 
lowered 1-16 to 74c. Receipts were small- 
er and exports larger than the same week 
a year ago. The sales of wool for the 
week were 2,400,000 pounds, a fair total 
considering, and prices ruled moderately 
steady. The poor results of the flannel 
sales, however, encouraged manufactur- 
ers to stand off. Pork products were gen- 
erally lower for no other reason than that 
of common distrust. Lard declined to 74 
@i%c. for prime city, and pork is quoted 
at $14@14.25 for prime mess. The grocery 
trade has run into a dull spell, and staples 
were generally lower. Coffee declined to 
163c. for No. 1 under considerable liqui- 
dation; and in some cases raw sugars 
touched the lowest prices on record, cen- 
trifugal 96 deg. being quoted at 2%c. Re- 
fined sugars were also shaded somewhat, 
granulated selling at 44c. Teas are selling 
very freely through the auction rooms at 
low prices. 


As usual when railroad securities are 
neglected the Industrials become more 
active. Sugar and Chicago Gas were the 
centers of interest on the Stock Exchange, 
speculation in the former being stimulated 
The 
tendency of railroad shares was generally 
downward, circumstances favoring that 
course. London appeared intimidated by 
the movements of our Coxey armies and 
the threatened labor troubles ; and there 
being no local support prices easily suc- 
cumbed to the attacks of profession- 


al traders. Several great properties, 
such as Union Pacific, New Eng- 
land, Reading, Erie, Atchison, and 


Northern Pacific are still so involved 
in financial difficulties, which continued 
small earnings do not lessen, that they 
throw a heavy obstacle in the way of im- 


provement. With so many assessment 
rumors in circulation, prices could do 
nothing else but yield. The New England 
reorganization plan contemplates an as- 
sessment of twenty dollars’ per share, and 
rumors of an assessment on Atchison are 
kept up with unpleasant persistence. 
Hints of foreclosure were also current in 
regard to Reading. Perhaps the best fea- 
ture in the situation is the trade improve- 
ment noticed abroad. Great Britain re 

ports a moderate recovery both in home 
industries and in her foreign trade. 
Recent developments between Germany 
and Russia have tended to restore conti- 
dence in Europe; and war talk, which 
has been common for years at this season, 
is conspicuously silent. Were it not for 
the enormous debts and taxation under 
which the nations of Europe are strug- 
gling, particularly Italy, the revival would 
make far more rapid strides. It goes 
without saying that in these times of in- 
timate commercial relations, any real 
change for the better in Europe will cer- 
tainly be felt here. Usually, however, 
the United States has led and Europe fol- 
lowed in trade revivals. Last week $1,200.- 
000 gold was exported to Europe, the larger 
half of which was drawn fromthe Treas- 
ury and brings the reserve down below the 
$100,000,000 for the first time since the 
bond issue. Apparently the banks are 
disposed to thrust the gold drain upon the 
Treasury; rather than meet it from their 
own plentiful stores. The gold situation, 
however, causes n° particular uneasiness ; 
nor is there any occasion for concern 
about the ability of the Treasury to tide 
over present emergencies, in spite of the 
low rates of money encouraging gold ex- 
ports. Call loans on stock collateral rule 


g. Currency still flows freely in 
this direction, last week’s excess of 
receipts being about $4,000,000, Al- 


lowing for gold exports and Treasury 
Operations, the banks gained about 
$1,400,000 in surplus reserve, which now 
stands at $83,417,000 compared with $12,- 
000,000 last year, and $20 000,000 the year 
before. There is no distrust in the money 
market; it is demand that is lacking. 
Little commercial paper is offered, and 
best names are quoted at 34@43¢ for six 
months, Time money is 2@3¢ for one to 
eight months. 


The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks : 


April 28. April 21. Increase. 
LGROS. .ocecseces $460,902,300 $459,069,400 $1,832,900 
BPOChe...svecccevee 99, 467,300 98,920,700 546,600 
Legal tenders... 127,414,100 125,472,100 1,942,000 
Deposits.......... 573,853,800 569,539,100 4,314,700 
Circulation...... 10,159,800 10,673,300 *518,500 


The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities : 





SPecle....cocroree $99,467,300 . $98,920,700 $546,600 
Legal tenders.... 127,414,100 125,472,100 1,942,000 
Total reserve . $226,881,400 $224,392,800 $2,488,600 
Reserve required 
against dept's. 143,463,450 142,384,777 1,078,675 
Surp, reserve.. $83,417,950 $52,008,025 $1,409,925 
* Deerease. 
CITY BANK STOCKS. 

The following table gives the current 
quotations of the city bank stocks, 
together with their latest sales : 

Banks. Sales. Bid. Asked. 
AMEOTIOR. 0.000 0cc0ccccccescece 19846 igu spec 
American Exchange....... Litho *14 shea 
Butchers’ and Drovers’.... lei 160 
ae 2d ner 
Central National........... 122! lw 
Chase National. ............ 225 
CIR cs ons 00 cc000. 5 a0cee 350 
| a ee ee 4,210 
SD coviescpenccedevssces 142 
ae wiuicvesichsaceostende 42s 
COBRA. «< ce cccccceccoceces 2006 
COMMEPCE «2.66 -.eeeeee scene 17934 
Continental. ..............++. LwWhe coe 
Corn Exchange..... ....... zw 270 
NB in ssc nied ssndceedavee 116 
BROS TRIGEE. «ccccsivdcsicescecs 14u 
Eleventh Ward ............ 27 
Path AVOMMB...0.cc.scccccce 625 
First National....... ...... AO 
First National of S. I...... 10 
Fourteenth Street ......... 135 — 
Fourth National............ 19944 eees 200 
Gatlatin National.... .... 246 20 
Garfield National..... ..... lau Sage 
German American......... 1s 1 
Germania. ......-.sseeceeeee aU 
GQROGIWIOR. « .<002s00.seeecess 161% 

Hanover...... preteen oe cee ees 320 

Hudson River............... 150 15u 
Importers’ and Traders 565 * oat 
IGE: car vnsnisictereschertns Liss 135 Li 
Leather Manufacturers’... 1W546 Sees 

Lincoln National............ 425 *525 

Market and Fulton......... 218% 218 225 
Mechanios’....00..s00...200. 186 170 
Manhattan............ coves 180 185 a 
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Sales. Bid. Asked. 

Merchants’ Exchange ..... 120 110 125 
Mechanics’ and Traders’.. 159 150 175 
Mercantile. .............+.0.% 176 180 200 
NI aos occas Sepnesss 137 140 M45 
Metropolitan................ 5 Sls! euas 
Ee ney eae 435 ise 
Mount Morris............... 19U 180 eis 

163 160 180 

217 20 225 
New York County 565 500 ae 
New York Nat. Exchange. 0 Le 125 
Ninth National............. 118 1186 
Nineteenth Ward ..... 145 130 me 
North America 150 150 1s) 
Oriental ..... .... 245 2m) 25) 
POD Scbvacséc adden vostens W5ke 175 
Park... << 230 zw ee Ge 
People’s 20 270 300 
PROGEE.< .2055030 120 119 122 
Republic 16) 158 165 
Seaboard National .... .. ti2 173 
Second National 300 300 

125 120 43 

1124 110 125 

152 140 pad» 

10746 *105 15 

130 o« 

: WwW 100 

Teatesmen’s...... 60cm sssecs % ee 
United States National ... 175 175 ns 
Western National......-... we 110 iW 


* Ex-dividend. 





BANK STOCKS. 
Sales of bank stocks, for the week end- 
ing April 28th, were as follows : 


American Ex, .. 





Broadway ........... 22 
Chemucal ..........00. 4200 
Oe 135 

FOREIGN EXCHANGE. 


The market continued firm, but dull, 
Messrs. Brown Bros. & Co. quote actual 
rates for sterling as follows : 


Sixty AAYS.......2. scccecccccccsercvcee covscccsscves 4.8714 
UE 55 cick cen suse viseodcicosss essed gutdaseeNeveed 4.8845 
Cable transfers,.......ccseeeeeereeecereeeeneeeesenes 4.883 


Commercial, long ........se-eeeee+ Rivvcspoubakecacse 4.85 


GOVERNMENT BONDS. 
Government bonds were firm. 




















Bid. Aske: 
4s, Registered..........60. + ceceesereececees 113% 114 
Registered COUPONS......6..ee-06 seeeee conan 114% 
New 58, Registered.........ssseesees ceeceee 118 1184 
Registered COUPODS .......+eeeceeceeereeeeee 119% 119g 
Currency 68, 1895.....6-..eeeeere es cereeer ones 12 
Currency 6s, 1896 ; 
Currency 6s, 1897 
Currency 6s, 1898 
Currency 6S, 1899. .......00 coe cee covvcereess 1b 
INACTIVE INDUSTRIAL SECURITIES, 
Last 
Bid. Asked, Sales. 
H B. Claflin Company, lst pfd.... 93 zs fy 
do. do, 2d pfd...... bc dniinesaelee < a. 
Thurber-Whyland Co., com........ .. ee 24 
do. do. 9 
Proctor & Gamble, com 
do. do. 
P. Lorillard Co., com Pits 
do. do. In ae 
Blackwell’s Dur. Tob. Co., com.... 15 16 156 
Celluloid CO.....0..cee eer ecceeceves 65 70 Ww 
100 oe 


Eppens, Smith & Wiemann Co.... 90 


FINANCIAL ITEMS. 


....The twentieth annual convention of 
the American Bankers’ Association will 
be held in Baltimore, Md., on October 
10th and 1ith, 1894. 


....The value of the mineral produc- 
tion of Canada for the past year aggre- 
gated $19,250,000 ; 3,992.982 tons of nickel 
were mined, valued at $2,078,000. 


....The George V. Hecker Company, of 
this city, has been fined by Judge Beach 
of the Supreme Court for its refusal to 
pay personal taxes imposed against it for 
the year 1892. The fine includes the 
amount of the tax with the disbursements. 


....- Eight Canadian vessels are no w be- 
ing loaded with corn at Toledo, Ohio, for 
direct shipment to Europe. It is thought 
that about 3,000,000 bushels of corn will 
be shipped in this way and that in the 
early summer about 5,000,000 bushels of 
wheat will be shipped direct to Europe in 
the same way. 


....Since the withdrawal of the fast 
World’s Fair trains last autumn, by the 
New York Central, a wish has been ex- 
pressed by the patrons of the road that 
these trains should be reinstated. The 
New York Central people have now de- 
termined to runa daily train each way 
between New York and Chicago, making 
the time in twenty-four hours, beginning 
May 27th. 


....A plan of reorganization of the 
New York and New England Railroad 
has been prepared by the commitcee an 
published at length in the daily papers. 
The plan, in brief, provides for the forma- 
tion of a new company, which is to issue 
$17,500,000 in new bonds, $5,000,000 in 
preferred stock, and $20,000,000 in com- 
mon stock. 


..«The Board of Directors of the Pa 
citic Lmprovem sot Co nprny have decitet 
to sell raal estate valued at fron ten WW 
twenty million dollars, and have plaice! 
the sama in charge of tha Lrad Dapart- 
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ment of the Central Pacific road for dis- 
posal, The sale will include more than 
125,000 acres of land, several town sites, 
and the great Del Monte Hotel at Monte- 
rey, Ca : 


.Exhaustive reports from every im- 
portant wheat county in the six winter 
wheat States, which raise two-thirds of 
the winter wheat crop of the United 
States, have been gathered by Messrs. C. 
A. King & Company, of Toledo. The 
present prospect is that the next wheat 
crop will be somewhat larger than the 
average ope. The outlook has improved 
since a fortnight ago, when the April re- 
ports of the Agricultural Bureau were 
gathered. 


.One of thelargest sales of flannels 
and blankets that have been held in four 
years took place in this city last week. 
Messrs, Deering, Milliken & Company 
disposed of 3,000 packages of flannels and 
repellants. The prices were from 20 to 
38¢ below list prices on the low-priced 
goods, and 25 to 40% below on higher 
grades, Buyers were present from all 
parts of the United States. On the fol- 
lowing day Messrs. Faulkner, Page & 
Company sold 9,000 packages of flannels 
valued at $1,500,000, Prices at this sale 
showed a decline of from 15 to 40¢. The 
three days’ sale was concluded on Friday 
by the sale of 2,500 packages of an aggre- 
gate value of $600,000 offered by Messrs. 
W. L, Strong & Co. The goods brought 
about the same relative prices as the sales 
for the two previous days. 


..The National Safe Deposit Com- 
pany of New York opens this week at 32 
Liberty Street in the Mutual Life Build- 
ing. The vaults and safe deposit boxes 
ure constructed upon improved plans, and 
furnished with every approved device to 
effect absolute security. A visit to the 
Company’s vaults will be found to be an 
interesting thing todo, The President of 
the Company is James C. Holden, who is 
one of the directors of the Mutual Life 
Insurance Company and a gentleman 
well-known in financial circles in this 
city. The Vice President is John A. 
Fonda, and the Secretarv and Manager is 
J. Lynch Pendergast. The directors in- 
clude the following well-known gentle- 
men: John W. Auchincloss, Frederick O. 
Barton, John A. Fonda, James E. Gran- 
niss, James C. Holden, Isaac F. Lloyd, 
and Theodore W. Morris. 


....- The Bond Record, which is issued 
monthly and edited by Messrs. Harvey 
Fisk & Sons, of 24 Nassau Street, New 
York, isa journal essentially for invest- 
ors. It gives from month to month in- 
formation in regard to investment securi- 
ties of all sorts and descriptions of the 
highest value to every one interested. All 
of the bonds sold at the New York Ex- 
change during the month, with the com- 
plete range of prices with date of maturi- 
ty, amount of interest and when interest 
is payable, are given in detail; and there 
is also a large amount of information in 
regard to dividend-paying stocks and 
miscellaneous securities of great value. 
Messrs. Harvey Fisk & Sons are eminently 
qualified for the work they have in band, 
having had a very long experience in 
dealing in bonds and general securities. 
The bonds offered by Messrs. Harvey Fisk 
« Sons are,so far as we have noted, of 
the highest character, and commend 
themselves to a prudent investor. The 
business of making investments is an 
absolute science, and Messrs. Harvey Fisk 
« Sons devote the greatest amount of 
thought and study and attention and 
investigation to any stock or security 
offered by them. 


..Among the securities sold at auc- 
tion were the following : 


$15,817.68 Spanish iptectey scrip, viz.; 3 of ee 
each and 1 of $817.63 

$6380 Citizens’ a Ins. Co., reserved fund. . 

4+ shares United States Cremation Co., Limited. 
SB COG. cccccsccccercccccceseccccsccnsccsese 

10 shares Eden Musée American Co., Ltd.. 

5 shares Eden Musée American Co., timiet 
oe RRA a a ere 40 

10 shares U. S. Trust O0..ccccesccccccceccsccres 

35,000 Broadway and Seventh Avenue Rd., Co., 
first cons. mort. 5% gold bonds 104% 

2 shares Rutgers Fire Ins. Co....... ‘11big 

2 shares Clinton Hall Association.. "00 

\ | membership New York Society Library..... $l 





5 shares Pennsylvania Coal Co.............+5+ 302 
% shares Second Avenue Rd. Co............. 131% 
50 shares Brooklyn City Rd.Co,............-. 1 


79% 
$8,000 Jarvis Conklin Hertengs Trust ms eee 7 
sas City, Mo.,6% debenture bonds... 


DIVIDENDS. 


The Southern Pacific Company adver- 
tise in another column to pay at their 
oftice, 23 Broad Street, the coupons due 
May 1st on the following bonds : 

Galveston, Harrisburg and San Antonio Railway 
Co, (Western Division) first yn 5%, 
Southern Pacific of Cal, First Cons. 

The Lincoln National Bank ow declared 

: re dividend of 24%, payable May 


“The American Exchange National Bank, 
of which Edward Burns is Cashier, 
have declared a dividend of 334, payable 
May ist; the Bank of the State of New 
York, of which B. C. Dueris Cashier, have 
declared a dividend of $38 per share, free 
of taxes, able May 10th, and the | 
National City ug Send of which George D. 
Meeker is Cashier, have declared a d ivi- 
dend of 5g, payable May 1s t. 

















THE INDEPENDENT. 


THE BOND RECORD 
FOR MAY 


has an elaborate article upon the “ underlying 


bonds’’ 


in the 


RICHMOND & DANVILLE-EAST TENNES- 
SEE REORGANIZATION. 


As this reorganization is about completed, 
this article is very timely. 


The Bond Record 


has, also, a carefully selected list of bonds 
likely to prove satisfactory investments. 


The Bond Record 


is almost indispensable to the INVESTOR. 
It has no interest for the eapenqiater, 


Sample copies 10 cents. 


price, $1.00, postpaid. 


Subscription 


Published twelve times a year. 


Address 


THE BOND RECORD, 


P. O. Box 235, 





VERMILYE & CO., 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK OITY, 


Dealers in Investment Securities, 
BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OK 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 
DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 


LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT 


MOORE BROTHERS, 


11 South 4th St., Minneapolis, Minn. 


ESTATE managed. We rent, collect 


rents, pay taxes. 


LO ANS ty negotiated, payable in gold secured 
lien on Minneapolis real 
on © ithout expense to lender. 














New York City. 


NATIONAL SAFE DEPOSIT CO., 
OF NEW YORK. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE BUILDING, 
32 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK. 


This company has been organized for 
the taking and.receiving upon deposit 
as bailee for safe keeping and storage, 
jewelry, plate, moneys, specie, bullion, 
stocks, bonds, securities, and valuable 
papers ofall kinds, and all other valu- 
able personal properties. 

President, 

JAMES C. HOLDEN. 
Vice President, 
JOHN A. FONDA. 
Secretary and Manager, 
J. LYNCH PENDERGAST. 
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Hone hw NVESTMENTS. 


Send for Greul ar. 


CJ BROWN, 
176 Devonshire St. 
Room S22 Boston. 





“= 








f 


0 NET Absotutely eecures LR td 
oc: le comt-annuall ly by draft on 
Personal attention given sah 





loans. Sane, “Highest references. 
MAMILTO: 


Faizaavoa, Wate 


RELIABLE INVESTMENTS. 
METROPOLITAN TRUST COMPANY. 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., 
Will offer none but safe and reliable Stocks 
Bonds, Mertgages, Commercial Paper and 
other Securitie 
we and fall information furnished on appli- 





“Carefal Atgention given to care of property 
anywhere in the State for non-residents, rents 
collected, , taxes paid, aol 








WRITE TO 
ABOUT THE COLORADO FINANCE 00: 
420 Ernest and Cranmer Building’ 
COLORADO Denver, Colorado, 
F. W. POPPLE, Vice Pres., 
SECURITIES | i new Investments or 


regard to 
looking after those already ma de 








Deposit your Money in Savings Banks 
WH at 3 to 5 per cent. interest? We can 
loan it for you on Real Estate Security 
at Gto?7 per cent. Perfect Security. 
GEO. J. PAUL, Omaha, Neb., U.S.A. 





NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD CO. 


Second and Third Mortgage Bonds. 


The auheoigesn. at the request of a large number 
of the original purchasers and present owners of the 
Second and Third Mortgage Bonds of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad Compa nye, has consented to act as 
the Chairman of a PROPECTIVE COMMITTEE of 
such bondholders. 

It is of radical importance that owners of such 
bonds should immediately communicate with the 
committee. 

All communications should be addressed to Mr. 8S. 
E. Kilner, at_ the office of the “*ESTATE OF 
FREDERICK BILLINGS,” No. 14) Broadway, 
New Yor 
New YORK, Feb. 6th 

JOHNSTON LIVINGSTON, Chairman. 





Sbrewd investors are now buying acres 
adjacent to the most prosperous cities. At 
Portland, Oregon, is the place to buy acres 
for from $50 up. The firm that has thou- 
sands of these acres, who supply full infor- 
mation, is 


BORTHWICK, BATTY & CO. 


271 Alder Street, 
PORTLAND, Oregon. 


THEIS & BARROLL, 


INVESTMENT BANKERS, 
SPOKANE, WASH. 
Dealers exclusively in State, County City and School 
Bonds and Warrants. 


Oregon Securities 


Examined and appraised for non-residents by 


The Title Guarantee & Trust Co., 


Portland, Oregon, 
References: Park National Bank, New York; Mel- 
ville Ficus & Co., London, England, 
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FAIRHAVEN, 
BELLINGHAM BAY. 


THE PUTURE METROPOLIS OF PUGET SOUND. 
Is destined to be the great Manufacturing and Com 
mercial Center because it has: 
The Largest and Safest Harbor on the Pacific Coast. 
The Greatest Area of adjacent Agricultural Land. 
The most M ifieent Forests of Timber in the world. 
The Finest Natural Town Site and Water Front. 
Immense Veins of the Best Coal in the West which 
roduces a coke equal to Pennsylvania. fron, Silver, 
ead, Gold and other ores. £xtensive Quarries or 
Blue Sandstone for building purposes. Valuable ir- 
formation can be had of 


THE FAIRHAVEN LAND COMPANY. 
FAIRHAVEN, 


WASHINGTON. 


DEFAULTED 
NEBRASKA MORTGAGES. 


We solicit correspondence with persons who 
hold Defaulted Mortgages on Nebraska lands. 
Best Eastern References furnished. 


The O. F. DAVIS CO., 
OMAHA, NEB. 


New York Guaranty & 
Indemnity Co., 


59 te 65 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK 
Mutual Life Building. 
CAPITAL, - - $2,000,000 
SURPLUS, - - $1,000,000 
In addition to its special charter privileges, this 
Company possesses ali the powers of ‘Trust Companies 
under the New York Banking Laws; acts as Trustee 
for Corporations, firms and individuals, as Executor 
or Administrator of estates, and is a iegal depository 

of trust funds. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 
WALTER G. OAKMAN, President. 
ADRIAN ISELIN, JR,, Vice President. 
GEORGE R. TURNBULL, 2d Vice President. 
HENRY A. MURRAY, Treas, and Sec. 

J. NELSON BORLAND, Assist. Secretary. 

DIRECTORS. ‘ 
Samuel D. Babcock, Augustus D. Juilliard, 
George F. Baker, James N. Jarvie, 
Frederic Cromwell. Richard A. McCurdy, 
Walter R. Gillette, Walter G. Oakman, 
Robert Goelet, Alexander E, Orr, 
George Griswold Haven, Henry H. Rogers, 
Oliver Harriman. Henry W. Smith, 
R. Somers Hayes, H. McK. Twombley, 
Charles R. Henderson, Frederick W. Vanderbilt, 
Adrian Iselin, Jr., William C. Whitney, 
J. Hood Wright. 


DULUTH. 


There will be greater growth and development in 
the country tributary to “Duluth during the next ten 
years than in any other section of the United states. 

uluth has made good progress during the recent 
hard times, and NOW is the best time you will ever 
see to make profitable investments in the coming me- 
tropolis of the Northwest. Write for reading matter 
and information. 


CcC.E. LOVETT & CO., 
DULUTH. MINN. 


Towa Loan & Trust Co., 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 








Capital - - = $500,000 00 
Surplus and Undivided 

Earnings - - - 307,235 96 
Total Assets - - 4,894,735 22 


The company offers its 54% Debentures 


Write for description. 


AFEW OPPORTUNITIES 


are known to me where unimproved 
real estate can be bought at prices 
safe beyond question for a handsome 
profit. THE TIME TO BUY IS WHEN 


PROPERTY IS CHEAP. 
Some loans to. be had at 6% te 10% net 








as good asany in New York City. 
E: oa aS aBACH 1 Tacoma, Wash. 
LETTERS | INVESTMENT 
OF 
CREDIT. SECURITIES. 





BROWN BROTHERS & UO., 
BANKERS, No. 59 WALL STREET. N. ¥ 


FREE INFORMATION. 


To Holders of Western Mortgages. 
The City Real Estate Trust Co., 
TopPEKA, Kan. BOSTON, Mass. PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


The Lewis Investment Co., 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 
Capital Paid Up, = %150,000 
Choice avestmentein the most Conservative 


ield in the West, 
Guaranteed First Mortgages 
Six Per Cent. on improved lands in lowa 
and Eastern Nebraska. SAFE AND DESIRABLE. 
ebenture Bonds, Secured 
Six Per Cent. by deposit of First Mortgage 
Loans with a local trustee. FIFTEEN YEARS’ SUCCESS- 
FUL wea SEND FOR PAMPHLET. 
W.A. HOTCHKISS, GEORGE Hi. “LEWIS. 
Act’g Secretary. President. 











The povienet Park Bank, New York. 
GG iesadsn cevscacenueve, ccesequncety 
Surplu F . 
‘Accounts Satins, Buy and Sell Foreign Exchange. 

uperio: = race apes for Collects ons. 
SAFETY re an VAU JAL TO 


EBENEZER K. WRIGHT 
FISH, Vice-Pres.. EDWARD’ E. PUOR, Vice-Pres., 

®EORGE S. HICKOK, Cashier, EDWARD J. BALD- 
Wao Ass’t Cashier cTORS 


E Kelly, Eb re Wright, Joseph T. Moore, 
Stuyvesant Fish, George S. Hart, Charles Sternbach, 
Charles Scribner, Edward C. Hoyt, Edward E. Poor, 
W. Rockhill Potts, August Belmont, Richard Dela- 
field, Francis Kk. Appleton, Jonn Jacob Astor. 


NOT A FAILURE IN DULUTH, 
but I have 
REAL ESTATE AT “HARD TIME” PRICES. 


Per Cent, First Mortgages a Specialty. 














E. R. BRACE, Duluth, Mina, 










































22 (570) 
United States Bonds 


Selected Railroad Bonds 


DEALT IN BY 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, 


24 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 
Send for our list of * Selected Securities.” 


United States Trost Company 


OF NEW YORK. 


No. 45 and 47 WALL STREET. 





CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 


TEN MILLION DOLLARS. 


This Company is a legal depository for moneys 
paid into Court, and is authorized to act as guardian, 
trustee or executor. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 
which may be made at any time and withdrawn after 
five da ys’ notice, and will be entitled to interest tor 
the whole time they may remain with the Company. 

Executors, administrators, or trustees of estates, 
religious and benevolent institutions, and individu- 
als will find this Company a convenient depository 
for money. 

JoHN A. STEWART, Pres. GEORGE BLIss, Vice-Pres. 
JAMES S. CLARK, Second Vice-Pres. 

HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 

Louis G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 

TRUSTEES: 

DANIEL D. LORD, JOHN CROSBY BROWN, 
SAMUEL SLOAN, |EDWARD COOPER, 
JAMES Low, |W. BAYARD CUTTING, 
WM. WALTER PHELPS, | WILLIAM ROCKEFELLER, 
D. WILLIS J AMES, |/ALEX. E. ORR, B’klyn, 
JOHN A. STEWART, | WILLIAM H. MACY, Jr., 
JOHN HARSEN RHOADES,| WM. D. SLOANE, 









ANSON P PS STOKES, '|@usTAV H. SCHWAB, 
CHARLE MITH, [PRAM LYMAN, B’klyn, 
GEORGE BLIss, |GEORGE F. VIETOR, 


WILLIAM LIBBEY, }WM. WALDORF ASTOR, 
JAMES STILLMAN. 


THE WABASH RAILROAD CO. 


TO THE HOLDERS OF 


North Missouri R. R. Co. 


Mortgage 7 Per Cent. Bonds, due 
July ist, 1895, and 


St. Louis, Kansas City and 
Northern Ry. Co. 


REAL ESTATE AND RAILWAY 


Mortgage 7 Per Cent. Bonds due September 
ist, 1895. 


In accordance with the provisions of its First Mort- 
gage, the Wabash Railroad Company hereby notifies 
Eolaers of the above-specified Mortgage Bonds that 
exchanges may be made for the First Mortgage Bonds 
of the Company at any time before June Ist, next, by 
application at the office of the Company, No. 1% 
Broadway, upon the following terms, viz.z 

For either class of vhe old bonds, the par value and 
accrued interest at the rate of 7 per cent. to May Ist, 
1894, will be ailowed in exchange for the Wabash 
Railroad Company’s First Mortgage 5 per cent. Bonds 
at par value, ex-coupon, due May Ist, 1894. 

The accrued interest to be paid in cash, when the 
exchange is made. e 

Holders of these maturing Mortgage Bonds, who do 
not avail of the privilege now extended to them, will 
be understood as declining to make the excuange. 

Further information may be obtained at the office 
of the Company, No. 19% Broadway. 

By order of the Directors of the Wabash Railroad 
Co. O. D. ASHLEY, President. 


New York, April 4"h, 1894. 


___ DIVIDENDS. _ 


LINCOLN NATIONAL BANK, 
32-38 East Forty-Ssecond Street, 
New York, April 25:h, 184. 
DIVIDEND.—The Board of Directors has this day 
declared a quarterly dividend ot TWO AND ONE- 
HALF (24) PER CENT. on the capital stock of this 
Bank, payable May Ist. 
Transfer books will remain ciosed until that date. 
W.T. CORNELL, Cashier. 





First 











MVHE AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL 
BANK, 128 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, April 24th, 
1804.—Ata meeting of the Board of Directors, held 
this day, a dividend of THREE AND ONE-HALF 
(3%), PER CENT. on the capital stock was declared, 
payable May lst, prox. 
Transfer books will close this day and reopen May 
4th, prox. EDWARD BURNS, Cashier. 
HE BANK OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK, 
NEW YorK, April 24th, 1894.—At a meeting of 
the Board of Directors, held this day, a dividend of 
THREE DOLLARS PER SHARE, free of taxes, was 
declared payable on and after May tenth. Transfer 
vooks closed until after that date. 
B. C. DUER, Cashier, 





OFFICESOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 
23 BROAD ST. (MILLS BUILDING). 
NEW YORK, April 25th, 1894. 
Coupons due May Ist, 1894, from the rollowing bonds 
will be paid on May Ist and thereafter at this office : 
Galveston, Harrisburg and San Antonio Railway 
Co. (Western Division) first mortgage 5 per cent. 
Southern Pacific of Cal. First Cons. 5s. 
N. T. SMITH, Treasurer. 


__ ELECTIONS, MEETINGS, ETC. _ 


THE BANK OF 

NEw YoOrK, April 25th, 1894. 
The annual election of Directors and Inspectors of 
Election of this bank will be held at the Banking 
House on MONDAY, May 7th, 1894. The polls will be 
opened at 1 o’clock P.M., and will close at 2 o’clock 











AMERICA, 


P.M. 
Thetransfer books will be closed from May 2d to 
May 8th. W.M. BENNET. 


NOTICE TO STOCKHOLDERS. 
OFFICE OF THE DELAWARE AND HUDSON 
CANAL COMPANY, 

NEW YORK, March 30th, 1894. 

VHE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE STOCKHOLD- 

ers of the Delaware and Hudson Canal Company 
will be held at the office of the Company, 21 Cortlandt 
Street, New York City, on ‘Tuesday, the 8th day of 
May next, for the election of Managers and for other 
business. 

Polis will be opened at twelve o’clock noon, and re- 
main open for at least one hour. 

A proposition will be submitted for an increase of 
the Capital Stock w thirty-five millions of dollars, 
the proceeds to be used in retiring the bonds falling 
due October ist, 1894, and any balance remaining over 
to be paid into the company’s treasury. 

A full attendance is requested. 

The transfer books will be closed from the close of 
business, Saturday, April 28th, 1894, until the morn- 
ing of Wednesday, May 9th. 

By order of the Board of Managers. 

F, M. OLYPHANT, Secretary. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


THE MIDDLESEX 
1875 BANKING COMPANY 1894 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
Paid-Up Capital - $600,000 


NN oi5. oes xke cs iy sdea en etes $150,000 


Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposit of Ist mortgage with the Union Trust 
Company of New York or the Security Com- 
pany of Hartford, Conn., under Supervision 
anking Departments of Conn., New York, 
Mass.and Maine, Amount of issue limited by 
Law. Connecticut Trustees, Executors, etc., 
are permitted by law to invest in these bonds. 


READING NOTICES. 


POND’s EXTRACT, for all Hemorrhages and all 
Pain. No preparation is equal to it, In the Extract 
Nature ana Science arecombined. Genuine in bot- 
tles with buff wrappers only.—Adv. 


BETTER THAN WALKING. 


In an extended trip of some eight thousand 
miles, we have noted the great use of bicycles by 
all sorts and conditions of men. In Southern 
California mail carriers use them in_ their 
rounds, and in other Pee they are used by ex- 
press messengers and by business‘men going to 
and from their vocations. 

The Remington Arms Company manufacture 
a machine that has obtained a very great repu- 
tation as combining all of the essentials going 
to make a machine of the first class. They 
make nine patterns, fit their machines with the 
celebrated Bartlett-Clincher and Palmer tires, 
and our readers cannot go amiss in investigating 
the merits of the Remington bicycles. 


WHERE TO SPEND THE SUMMER. 

WHERE to spend the summer is a_ question 
which agitates the minds of thousands of city 
dwellers at the present time, and in their inter- 
est we wish to call their attention to the great 
number of desirable places along the line of the 
New York, Ontario and Western Railway, whose 
advertisement appears in THE INDEPENDENT 
this week. There are along this railroad line 
hotels and boarding houses in great numbers in 
the vicinity of fine scenery, excellent fishing and 
gunning, churches, amusements of all sorts, and 
almost every desirable feature for a summer re- 
sort. Anyone sending a request to J. C. Ander- 
con, General Passenger Agent, 56 Beaver Street. 
New York, can obtaina copy of their beautifu 
illustrated book on summer homes. 


DO YOU WANT A HOME? 

ATTENTION is directed to the advertisement of 
C.J. Brown, of 178 Devonshire Street, Boston. 
Mr. Brown is the manager of the Atlantic Land 
Company, which owns property at Quincy, 
Mass., fronting on Quincy Bay. This company, 
on October Ist, 1893, declared a5 per cent. semi- 
annual dividend on all stock previously sold. 
Another dividend was denlanel on April Ist, 
and the management expect that dividends 
will contiuue to be paid in the future. The 
land of the company is in the Sixth Ward 
of the city of Quincy, a city of about 20,000 
people, with street cars, electric lights and 
water works. The property is within two min- 
utes’ walk of the Quincy school, and within a 
short distance of a Congregational church. A 
Methodist church near the property will be 
erected during the coming summer. Circulars 
and particulars regarding the property will 
be furnished upon application to C. J. Brown, 
Manager, 178 Devonshire | Street, Boston, Mass, 


CARPETS, FURNISHINGS, ETC. 

AT this season of housecleaning and moving 
the attention of housekeepers is_particularly 
called to carpets, furnishings, etc. Messrs. Shep- 
pard Knapp & Company, of Thirteenth Street 
and Sixth Avenue, having an eye to the best in- 
terests of housekeepers, call particular attention 
to the fact that this season plush carpets, of 
which they have a large line, are now in great 
demand, and they are able to sell them at about 
the price that was formerly paid fora good body 
brussels. They also have in stock the new 
weave Agras and Extra Super Ingrains at re- 
markably low prices. During the summer 
months a ne lay down mattings in place 
of carpets: Messrs. Sheppard Knapp & Com- 
pany have a large and varied stock of Japanese 
and China straw mattings, some of which are 
offered as low as ten centsa yard. They also 
offer a large line, at desirable prices, of furni- 
ture tapestries, draperies and Japanese rugs in 
special sizes not to be found elsewhere. They 
keep constantly on hand a line of rugs and 
carpets with borders made up from odd pieces 
of every quality suitable for all kinds of rooms, 
and particularly adapted for hotels, cottages 
and summer residences, which are being sold at 
remnant prices. 


AN HONORED DRY GOODS HOUSE. 

A DINNER was given at the St. Denis Hotel one 
evening last week to commemorate the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the founding of the firm of 
Messrs. James McCreery & Company. About 
three hundred employés of the firm cheered the 
appearance of Mr. James McCreery, the head of 
the firm, and congratulated him in the heartiest 
manner. James McCreery is both an old-time 
and anew-time merchant. He is an old-time 
merchant, having had certainly twenty-five 
years’ experience in the business, and having 
been a contemporary of some of the most cele- 
brated merchants of which New York City is 
justly proud; and he is a new-time merchant in 
that he has conformed his business to the latter- 
day methods, and has also not only kept abreast 
of the times, but has been a leader in the dry 
goods business, carrying at all times the finest 
and best qualities of goods of every description 
in his line,and has secured the patronage of a 
large portion of the best people of the city and 
country. The most honorable treatment awaits 
those who are customers of the house of James 
McCreery & Company, one which is universally 
spoken of in the kindliest and most honorable 
terms. 


TWO SPRING TOURS TO WASHING- 
ON, D.C. 


On Thursday, May 3d, and Thursday, May 
24th, the Pennsylvania Railroad Company will 
run two delightful spring tours to the National 
Capital. These are what are called three-day 
trips, and embody all the advantages of an in- 
expensive trip, as well as an excellent opportu- 
nity for seeing the beautiful city of Washington 
under the most favorable circumstances. 

The rate from New York, $13, and from Phil- 
adelphia and Wilmington, $11, carries with it 
transportation in aspecial train of Pennsylvania 
Railroad standard coaches, accompanied by ex- 
perienced tourist agent and chaperon, who aid 
the tourists very materially in their journeying 
in and about the city of Washington, and hotel 
accommodations at the best of Wasbington’s 
hostelries. The special train will leave New 
York 11:00 a.m., and Philadelphia at 1:50 P.M., 
arriving at destination in time for supper. Re- 
turning, the special train will leave the Capital 
City for home on the Saturday following. De- 
scriptive itineraries of Washington and its beau- 
tiful surroundings may be procured upon appli- 
cation to the tourist department of the Penn- 
azivente Railroad, 1196 Broadway, New York, or 
233 South Fourth Street, or to the Pennsylvania 



































Railroad ticket agents. Apply for space on these 
tours at once.— Adv. 





ARE YOU GOING TO CORRESPON D? 


THE above words form the heading of an ad- 
vertisement which appears on the outside page 
of this week’s paper, and are of direct interest 
to every reader of THE INDEPENDENT. The 
Whiting Paper Company have an_ enviable 
reputation, as many of our readers know, for 
manufacturing the best and highest grades of 
paper for use in correspondence, and our read- 
ers will consult their own interests gered 

ng 


mills at Holyoke, Mass. _ 


SPRING CLEANING. 

One hour of. planning may save several un- 
pleasant days, in the house-cleaning time. One 
thought should always be uppermost when you 
buy a spring medicine, Ayer’s Sarsaparilla is 
the most highly concentrated, the most power- 
ful, is prepared from the best and most expen- 
sive ingredients, and is, therefore, the Superior 
Medicine. Cures others, will cure you. 


SPECIAL attention is directed to the advertise- 
ment of Messrs.McGibbon & Company whose an- 
nouncement on another page is sure to attract 
attention. This well-known firm are now offer- 
ing for sale an assortment of printed fabrics 

ae ee manufactured and designed for 

urniture slips, and as they are a genuine novelty 
they are sure to attract attention. The work- 
manship of Messrs. McGibbon & Company in 
the cutting and fitting of ** loose covers” is un- 
equaled, and their prices are very low. As we 
have had business dealings with this house for 
many years, we do not hesitate to say that pur- 
chasers will be satisfied with their bargains. 


THE BEAUTY OF NIAGARA 

Can never be described ; and it has never been 
pictured so adequately and satisfactorily asin 
the splendid portfolio Just issued by the Michi- 
gan ntral, “*The Niagara Falls Route.” It 
contains fifteen large plates from the very best 
instantaneous photographs, which cannot be 
bought for as many dollars. All these will be sent 
for ten cents by FRANK J. BRAMHALL, Advtg. 
Agent, Michigan Central, 402 Monadnock Block, 
Chicago.—Adv. 


OBITUARY. 


HEALD.—Mrs. Sarah Washburn Heald, wife of 
Daniel A. Heald, the President of the Home Insur- 
ance Company, died on Tuesday, April 24th, at her 
home in Llewellyn Park, West Orange, N. J., from 
paralysis. Mrs. Heald was one of the best-known 
women in charitable circles in the Oranges. She was 
one of the Board of Governors of the Orange Memo- 
rial Hospital and the editor of The Hospital Messenger. 
She was a woman of high literary culture,and the 
author of a number of books for children which at- 
tracted wide attention. Mrs. Heald was born in 
Cavendish, Vt., in 1820, and was married to Mr. Heald 
in 1843. They had five children, of whom three sur- 
vive—John O. Heald, Mrs. A. M. Burtis and Mrs. 
George L. Manning. Mrs. Heald was a member of 
the Orange Valley Congregational Church,where her 
loss wili be keenly felt. 


RELIGIOUS NOTICE. 


AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND 
SOCIETY. 
THE SIXTY-SIXTH ANNIVERSARY. 

THE Sixty-Sixth Anniversary of the American Sea- 
men’s Frierd Society will be held in the Pilgrim 
Church of New York, on the corner of Madison Avenue 
and 121st Street, on Sunday, May tth,at 11 o’clock,a.M. 
The Annual Sermon will be preached by the pastor 
the Kev Samuel H. Virgin, D.D.,and an abstract of 
the Annual Report will be read by the Secretary. 

The Sixty-sixth Annual Meeting of the Society will 
be held in the chapel of the Sailors’ Home, 19) Cherry 
Street, on Monday, May 7th, at 3 9’clock, P.M., when 
the reports of the year will be submitted, the usual 
business transacted and addresses made. 

Life Directors, Life Members and all the Friends of 
seamen are cordially invited to be present. 

. W.C, STITT, Secretary, 
76 Wall Street, New York. 



































Contahle Co 


Dress Stuffs. 


Crepons, Suitings, 
Printed Challies, 


Serges, Diagonals, 
Armures, 
Fancy Weaves, Mixtures, 
Homespuns, Hovsackings, 
White and Colored Crepons 
for House and Evening Wear, 


Sreadvoay L 19th 


NEW YORK. 





McGibbon & Company 


We have an assortment of 
Printed Fabrics specially de- 
signed and manufactured for 
Furniture Slips, the only 
positively new things in the 
market for the parpose. 


Our workmanship in the cut- 
ting and fitting of “ loose covers ” 
is unequaled, and our prices very 
low. 





913 Broadway, New York. 
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50,000 Women 
a day 


are learning 
that the * 


Ye, 


Velveteen 

Skirt Bindings 

Last as long 
as the skirt. 


B Altman & Cb, 


(8th St., (9th St. and Sixth Ave., 


NEW YORK. 
OFFER 


Extreme Values 


IN 


LADIES’ ELEGANT 
Imported 


CAPES AND COATS, 


which, owing to their late 








arrival, they are desirous 
of disposing of at once, and 
and have marked 


$29. and $38.°, 


Usually sold at from 


$60.°° to $150,°° 





Colored Dress Linens 
Colored Linen Ducks. 


Ladies’ Costumes of these materials 
willbe very fashionable for mountain 
and seashore this Summer. 

An importation, just received this 
week, direct from Belfast, contains 
the newest and choicest colors: Nat- 
ural, Lemon, Tan, Navy, Butcher- 
Blue, Lavender, Nile, Reseda, Pink 
and Azure. 

These, with a large selection of Gal- 
atea and Homespun Cloths, all of the 
latest and best, are now displayed in 
a Linen Department on the main 

oor. 


James McCreery & Co., 


Broadway and 11th St., 
NEW _ORK. 
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Hilton, Hughes & Co., 


Successors to A. T. Stewart & Co. 


Sweeping Cuts in Fresh Spring and Summer 
Goods, 





SILKS. 


LYONS PRINTED CHINA SILKS, 

SMALL DESIGNS, BEST QUALITY; 7 5 cts. 
IMPORTED TOSELL AT'1.00 AND 1.25. 

l4 10. 

‘1. 


ONE LOT FANCY TAFFETAS, 
ON SALE THIS WEEK, 


HUNDREDS OF BEAUTIFUL NOVELTIES IN 
COLORS AND DESIGNS, AND WONDERFULLY 
CHEAP. 


Wash Goods. 


PRINTED FRENCH ORGANDIES, 


20 cts.; 


REDUCED FROM .35. 
PRINTED FRENCH BATISTE, 


15 cts; > 


REDUCED FROM .30 


These prices are examples of what we are doing in every line. 





Ladies’ Shoes. 
2.5 


OXFORD TIES, KID, HAND MADE, 


HAND WELT, BUTTON BOOTS, 
KID, GOAT OR KANGAROO, 
ALL SHAPES, 5 STYLES, 


} 
{ 50 
j > 
ODD LOTS BOOTS AND OXFORDS, ) 90 
BEST GRADE; TO CLOSE. 5 1, 
TAN GOODS NOW READY. 


China Dept. 


IMPORTED FRUIT PLATES, ) { cts. 
HAND DECORATED, f 0 


BACCARAT AND FINEST BOHEMIAN TABLE 
CRYSTAL, AT LESS THAN IMPORTERS’ COST. 
CUT TABLE TUMBLERS, .97 cts. 
Feduced from 2.00 
WINES AND CLARETS, .97 cts. 
Feces from 2.00 


97 cts. 
eee from 2.50 
1.39 


CHAMPAGNES, 
GOBLETS, 


me... from 3.25 
BEAUTIFUL BANQUET LAMPS, 
ONYX AND GOLD, CENTRE (3 87 
DRAUGHT, BACCARATGLOBE, )“~* 
REDUCED FROM 6.50. 
CREPE PAPER LAMP SHADES AT LOWEST 
PRICES. 


We 


are selling better goods at absoluiely cheaper prices than were ever even 


dreamed of. If you don’t know that, come and be convinced. 


late than never. 


It’s better 


THE ENTIRE BLOCK, 
BROADWAY, 4th Ave., 9th & 10th Sts., New York. 





Mail 
Order 
Shopping 


An especial feature of our 
great business is “ Shop- 
ping by Mail,” that is, cater- 
ing to the wants of out-of- 
town trade. 


Our 
Catalogue No. 9 
Spring, 1894, 


Is now ready, and will be sent 
free toany address. Write for it 
at once and learn how much style 
and quality you can buy for very 
little money. 


Jos. Horne « Co., 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


EMPIRE 
WINDOW SHADES 


AND 


SHADE ROLLERS 


ARE THE BEST MADE. 








JAY C. WEMPLE CO., 


537 & 539 Broadway, New York. 
184 & 186 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 





PLUSH 


CARPETS. 


THE MOST ECONOMICAL, AND WE 
THINK THE BEST WEARING CARPETS 
MADE, AT ABOUT (AND SOME EVEN 
LESS THAN) THE PRICE OF A GOOD 
BODY BRUSSELS. 


Agras and Extra Super 


(New weave) 


INGRAINS, 


EQUALIN WEAR TOA BRUSSELS, AND 
RICH IN EFFECT, AT ABOUT THE 
FORMER PRICE OF A RAG CARPET. 


MATTINGS. 


Our new importations of China and 
Japanese Straw, just landed, in novel 
effects of cotton and trout line warps; 
white and red check and some fancy 
patterns, FROM $3.50 PER ROLL OF 
40 YARDS, or 10c. per yard. 





Sheppard Knapp & Co., 


Sixth Ave., 13th and 14th Sts., N. Y. 


TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 


MISS HALES EPROPS CLAS 
for Young Lasies. Sails ¢ une 2. Rua limited. 
Highest references requir red. cirealars. 
TH coo 


K&S 
New one Philadelphia. 


OUTING IN EUROPE. 


Attractive itinerary with a — poles ot perey 


Small number conduc’ ¥ = 
FRANKL YNCOLE, A.M. P. Box. | 1408, New York 











N, 








SPECIMEN COPIES. 


Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT 
who would like to have a specimen copy 
of the paper sent to a friend can be accom- 
modated by sending us, on a postal card, 
the name and address to which he would 
like the paper sent, 





O'NEILL’ 





6th Ave., 20th to 2l1st St., 
NEW YORK, 


Trimmed Millinery. 





THE ‘‘MELBA.”’ 


A smart London walking hat of fine 
black straw, with slashed sides, 
elegantly trimmed with Moire silk, 
ostrich tips and jet ornaments, an ex- 
clusive style from our own workrooms, 


$11.25. 


CHOICE SELECTION 


Trimmed Bonnets en« Hats 


Imported and our own make, in the 
latest shapes, colors and trimmings, 
at popular prices. 

LARGEST AND CHOICEST 
COLLECTION OF 


Ladies’, Misses’ and Children’s 


UNTRIMMED HATS 


IN THE CITY. 
ALL POPULAR SHAPES, 
BRAIDS AND COLORS. 


Lowest Prices. 


ul peneeacnenaassene: EPERIED 


SS 





THE ‘LILLIAN RUSSELL,’’ 


in two-toned chips, “Rough and 
Readys,” Black Milans and Armours, 
one of our leading shapes, 


48c. to $1.98. 





THE “TOURIST,” 


a handsome traveling hat, in Rough 
and Ready and plain Milan, trimmed 
with silk band, 


$1.37 to $2. 48. 





THE ‘“‘ANITA,”’ 


in all Fancy Mixed Braids, Armour 
Chips and Milans, plain and fancy 
edge, an exclusive shape, all colors, 


$1.55 to $1.98. 


H. O'NEILL & CO,, 


6th Ave., 20th to 2ist St. 





Special enagies 
LADIES’ SUITS 


WRAPS 
This Week. 


250 Genuine “Standard” 
Duck Outing Suits, correct 
“ Newport ” shapes. full skirts, 
plain colors and fancy stripes 
and figures. Regularly sold for 
$6.98, 


Special, 3,79. 


100 Covert Cloth Suits in the 
Epsom and Tuxedo shapes, full 
skirts, perfect fitting, Regular- 
ly sold for $11.98, 


Special, '7 98. 








Same as above in close-waisted 
shapes, better material. Regu- 
larly sold for $19.75, 


Special, ] ] ,98. 


150 fine Storm Serge Suits in 
three new shapes, very desirable, 
warranted not to pull in the 
seams. Regularly sold for $14.98, 


Special, 19,25. 








Capes. 


200 fine broadcloth Double 
Capes, heavy satin ribbon 1uch- 
ing at neck, full rivbon stream- 
ers. Regularly sold for $7.98, 


Special, 469. 





ALSO 


At Half Price. 


50 Fine Imported and Do- 
mestic Capes in Bengalines, 
Moire, Mirroir and Broadeloths, 
Silk Lined, Tiimmed with Jets, 
Ribbons and Fashionable Laces. 
Formerly sold for $29.98 to 
$59.00, 


$14. $28, 


CHOICE COLLECTION 
Imported and Domestic 


PARASOLS 


AT LOW PRICES. 


H. O'NEILL & 60, 


6th Ave., 20th to 2st St. 
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Remington Bicycles. 





Materials and workmanship 
are the best obtainable. 
Fitted with the world famous 
BARTLETT -CLINCHER 
and PALMER tires. 


9 PATTERNS. POPULAR WEIGHTS 


Manufacturers of the celebrated Rem- 
ington Fire-Arms—of world-wide 
reputation. 1.8 


SEND FOR CAT ALOGUE. 


REMINGTON ARMS CO., 


Vichy. 
A 


DELICIOUS 
BEVERAGE. 


‘i ‘i. 

= May be drank at 

i any hour of 
the day. 


For endinewebinin 

a SARATOGA 

i! VICHY SPRINGS CO., 
. Saratoga Springs, 


. . 


Death 


Disease 


Are in every drop of impure 
water. The water supply of all 
cities is polluted by sewage and 
surface drainage. 
MCCONNELL d 
GERM-PROOF 
WATER FILTER 
Takes out all germs and other 
impurities. It is simple in con 
struction, compact, easily taken 
care of and inexpensive. Would 
you like to know more about it ? 
Your address, please. A postal 
*card will do. 


McCONNELL FILTER CO., 


POLAR ELECTRIC. Dep’t **P*" Buffalo. N. Y. 


and 














Dailey, Montague & Co. 
Formerly of 6th Avenue and 16th Street. 
ecorators and Dealers 
in Modern Art Wall 
Papers, are now located 
in their New Store, 


23 West 42d Street, N. Y. 


OVINGTON BROTHERS, 
FINE CHINA AND GLASS. 


38 and 40 Flatbush Avenue, Brooklyn. 
330 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


CROUCH & FITZGERALD, 
aD NEW YORK, 


Trunks, Bags, 
Dress Suit Cases, 
Hat Cases, 
For American and 
~ European Travel. 
61 Rroadway, below Cortlandt St. 

h st 


SS Broadway, below 4th St. 
701 Sixth Avenue, below 41«t St. 





DEAFNESS. &. HEAD, Noises cureD 


“eck’s Invisible Tubular Ea: 


Branch Warehouses 
87 John St., New York and 
1% Lake St., Chicago. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
PUMPS 


Hydraulic Rams, Garden 
Engines, Pump Chain and 
Fixtures, Iron Curbs, Yard 
Hydrants. Street Washers, 
etc. 

WorksFounded in 1832 
Highest medal awarded 
them by the Universal Ex- 

y position at Paris, France, in 
867; Vienna, Austria, in 1873, 

and Centennial Exhibition, 
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Jusurance. 


THE ESSENCE OF LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE. 


AN imquiry, which has already been 
answered by mail as well as we can an- 
swer it, has come to us concerning the 
standing of the Fidelity Mutual Life As- 
sociation of Philadelphia. Such inquiries 
are not uncommon, and this one may 
serve very well as occasion for some re- 
marks of a general analytic nature. 

While the great ** racing” companies 
have not all the insurance they can carry, 
it is true that there are a number of less 
pretentious ones which are just as safe 
and just as desirable as they are, at least 
for the average man, who does care for 
speculative features or for any ‘‘ frills.” It 
would be absurd to say that the existence 
of assessment societies is accounted for 
by the fact that the regular companies are 
unable to meet proper demands, or that 
they have not given satisfaction; you 
cannot account for a fact by citing an- 
other fact which is not really a fact. If we 
ask why, then, people go into assessment 
societies at all, the answer is easy: it is be- 
Gause somebody asks them to do so; or 
because they have become infected with 
the ignorant hostility to life insurance 
‘** monopolies ; or because the visible build- 
ings and other investments of the com- 
pavies are taken as evidence of extortion- 
ate rates; or because they have become 
impressed with dangers of having assets ; 
or because they want insurance at popu- 
lar prices. The people, many in number, 
who buy the first thing they see and con- 
found insurance with the mere document 
which attirms it, must go to the school of 
experience a while before they become 
accessible to reason, and therefore can be 
passed by. The other reasons, the last 
excepted, are hardly more worthy of seri- 
ous consideration. Companies with assets 
have failed or have been done to death by 
State guardianship; therefore the more 
or less distinguished head of the Mutual 
Reserve solemnly warns the _ public 
against the danger of reserves—a danger 
which his own society must sbare, what- 
ever it really is. Responsible people 
sometimes fail to carry out their con- 
tracts, therefore it is prudence to contract 
with the impecunious instead; banks 
break sometimes, so let us confide our 
savings totramps. This bit of absurdity 
has grown threadbare in use; and the 
very latest to present itis the person who 
inserts in the papers ‘special notices,” 
representirg that in some notable in- 
stances State supervision has failed to 
prevent the collapsing of unsound fire 
and accident companies, or to warn the 
public against them ; and that the Lloyds 
aggregations, which have no assets and 
owe no responsibility to the insurance 
laws are, therefore, to be preferred. 

But life insurance at popular prices is 
always wanted, just as sudden wealth and 
luxurious idleness are; and the most pop- 
ular price is to get something for nothing. 
On the contrary, realization of this desire 
for cheap insurance is impossible in the 
nature of the thing. It cannot be too 
distinctly and often impressed upon the 
public that insuring life is not insuring 
against the contingency that a possible, 
altho in each particular case improbable, 
event (which is true of all insurance upon 
property) will happen at all, but is insur- 
ing an event absolutely certain; the only 
thing possible to be covered, because the 
only thing about which there is any 
doubt, is the DATE of its occurring. ‘Che 
loss ratio is always 100 per cent. exactly ; 
it is dollar for dollar, and the loss is 
always total. Hence the insurance of life 
is an accumulation process. As is the 
accumulation, so is the insurance; the 
former being full, or short and insufti- 
cient, so is the other. Since only that can 
be paid back which has first been paid in, 
it is manifest, altho not agreeable, that 
the price must be inexorably exacted, or 
somebody must be robbed or deceived. 

Of course, this statement that there can 
come out only what has been put in is 
true only in the average and of masses; 
that is, while 100,000 people must put in 
$100,000, plus expenses, to enable each 
one to draw out $1,000, their contributions 








will not be equal. Some will pay more, 
and some less; those who live longest 
must pay for those who die early—here is 
where the mutuality and the insurance 
come in. 

But again, the foregoing is true only of 
whole-life insurance—i, e., for the term 
of life. Of any healthy man in early or 
middle life, while it will take dollar 
against dollar to insure him for his whole 
life, itis quite true that the risk of his 
dying within one year, or two, or even 
tive, is not great ; the chances of death in 
one year, at about 35, are less than one in 
a hundred, and so the cost of strictly term 
insurance is light. In this fact of essen- 
tial difference between insurance for a 
brief term and insurance for the term of 
natural life lurks all the opportunity for 
misunderstanding and being deceived. 
People do not see the necessity for accu- 
mulations, and mistake those for proofs 
of extortion. They are besought to insure 
their lives as they insure their property— 
which they can do only on the renewable 
short-term plan, paying rates increasing 
with the risk and taking their chances of 
becoming uninsurable—and to keep their 
money in their pockets by payiog post- 
mortem assessments. 

Now it is utterly impossible that any 
organization should have a “ pull” in this 
matter. Death grants no discounts. 
Some variations in running expenses are 
possible, and the average duration of life 
can be made to vary a little by more or 
less good selection of lives; but the great 
factor in cost—mortality—is unshakable. 
If the entire civilized world should rise in 
revolt against the arithmeiic, that dogged 
thing could not be disturbed; terms 
might be altered, so that we should say 
‘*twice two are nine, twice four are 
twelve,” but the substance would stand, 
So no assessment society can beat the 
arithmetic, or make any natural laws 
more favorable, or furnish any ‘‘ cheap” 
insurance. One thing it can do, and has 
done, and will keep on doing so long as 
people like to be humbugged: it can 
promise cheap insurance, issuing what are 
in form, or are supposed to be in effect, 
whole-life policies at term rates. This is 
very delightful, and is triumphantly 
taken as solving the problem of getting 
200 cents out of a dollar, for a time; then 


‘it breaks, as all preceding bubbles have 


broken, 

But some people—perhaps many peo- 
ple—want simple insurance of life, at as 
low rates as possible. Well, no asseas- 
ment society can possibly have any ad- 
vantage over the regular companies in 
filling this want. Moreover, those com- 
panies recognize the want and meet it. 
Whoever wants such contracts and on 
such rates can get them of reputable and 
responsible companies. Inquire of the 
nearest agent. Tell him what you want 
and what you do not want ; he may prefer 
to sell you something else, but if you in- 
sist he will come to terms. If not, look 
for another who will. The terms, also, 
will be quite as favorable as can be had 
of any assessment society which is able to 
live out the term of its contracts. Why 
should they not be ? 

If the foregoing is sound, we are unable 
to, see what need exists of applying to an 
assessment society at all. 


> 





INSURANCE ITEMS. 


THE Weekly Underwriter mentions 
some strange information, on pages 36 
and 37 of the last New York Report, 
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about a certain company. These contra- 
dictions and absurdities are still in those 
volumes ; we long ago pointed them out, 
but will do so once more. This company 
wrote a trifle over two millions of insur- 
ance in 1892, and paid a little more still 
for commissions. It had in force at the 
end of 1892 $5,316,300; yet the ‘* present 
value of all the outstanding policies in 
force” was then $11,341,247; the assets 
were $16,546,242, and the surplus was 
$3,714,476 as to policy holders. The pre- 
mium income was $12,514,078. To do this 
small business of a couple of millions of 
new business cost $5,562,238 for miscella- 
neous expenses. Less than four millions 
of insurance was in force when the year 
opened, and yet nearly five millions was 
paid in 1892 for losses and endowments. 
A very wonderful company, you say? It 
is a wonderful company, for its name is 
the Metropolitan Life. These apparent 
absurdities result from the senseless meth- 
ods pursued—no, not simply pursued, 
for they are overtaken and practiced— 
which in some places in the official report 
include Industrial business while generally 
(and inexcusably) they ignore it altogether. 


....Commenting on the new mutual 
outbreak in Massachusetts, the Springfield 
Republican says: 


‘Criticism of the new mercantile mutual 
fire insurance companies springing up in 
unusual number over the State has appar- 
ently reached the ears of the Legislature. 
At any rate a bill is pending there to stop 


the payment of the managers of these con- 
cerns in commissions on amount of pre- 
miums received instead of by a salary or 
percentage of profits. If that bill is en- 
acted it must have a decidedly dampening 
effect on these new enterprises—that is, if 
the charge is true that they are organized 

rimarily for the profit of the managers. 
This charge can be easily proved true or 
false by the passage of such a measure, and 
apparently a rule of this kind might well 
be put in force. Of course through com 
missions on premium receipts tbe active 
managers have the whole game in their own 
hands, aud stand to win large gains whether 
the company itself wins or loses ; and pow- 
erful inducements are held for the organiz- 
ing of such companies. The question seems 
to be one which needs to be more generally 
and carefully considered.” 


INSURANCE STATEMENT. 


TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 

THE thirtieth annual statement of the 
Travelers Insurance Company, published by 
us this week,will repay examination by our 
readers, whether or not they are particularly 
interested in life insurance. In its thirty 
years’ business, the company hasaccumula- 
ted assets amounting to $16,014,129.24, and it 
has asurplus to policy holders, upon a four 
per cent. basis, of $2,206,616.66. It will be 
seen that its financial standing is excellent. 
The company issues both life and accident 
policies, it being the first company in this 
country to engage in the latter business, 
and inthis department it has paid total 
losses amounting to $15,871,400.40. The 
company is a very desirable one with which 
to take a policy of life insurance. James 
G. Batterson is President, and Rodney Den- 
nis is Secretary. 














INSURANCE. 


1851. Pee 1894 
THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
oF 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Massachusetts Laws protect the policy 
holder. 





AGENTS WANTED. 
M.V. B. EDGERLY, President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 











1894. 


NATIONAL 


1894. 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


JAMES NICHOLS, Pres’t. 


E. G. RICHARDS, Sec’y. 


B. R. STILLMAN, Ass’t Sec’y. 
Head Office, 95 Pearl St., Hartford, Conn. 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT. 
FRED. 8. JAMES, General Agent. 
GEO, W. BLOSSOM, Ass’t Gen’l Agent. 
Office, 174 La Salle Street, Chicago. 


STATEMENT, JANUARY Ist, 1894. 


CAPITAL STOCK, all cash, - - 
Funds Reserved to meet all Liabilities: 
Ke-Insurance Fund, 


Unsettled Losses and other claims, ie 


Net Surplus, - o 


TOTAL ASSETS, January 1st, 1894, 





PACIFIC DEPARTMENT. 
GEO. D. DORNIN, Manager. 
GEO. W. DORNIN, Assistant Manager. 
Office, 409 California Street, San Francisce, 


$1,000,000 00 
$1,542,127 59' 1,937,841 91 
rs 395,714 32 


- 306,614 07 
98,944,455 98 





May 3, 1894. 
30TH ANNUAL 


OF THE 


TRAVELERS 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Hartford, Conn., January 1, 1894. 


Paid-up Capital, - 


ASSETS. 


Real Estate............. +e ++ $1,376,073 35 
Cash on hand and in bank.. 784,688 33 
Loans on bond and mortgage, 


realestate......... ...... 3,990,485 05 
Interest on loans accrued but 
NOG MG ois ces ccscan chicos ce 70.517 49 


Loans on collateral security. . 1,510,381 30 
Deferred Life Premiiums.. 35 
Prems. due and unreported « on 

Life Policies.... ... ..... 235,796 50 
— county & municipal 

Pohgina < Wald cpute Gay Sis 2,626,592 41 

Railroad stocks and bonds..... 3, 090,691 50 
Bank stocks........ ke au eatoa'e 034, 398 00 
Miscellaneous stocks oa 

ONIN inassceea deca deca’ 1,058,675 00 


---$16,014,129 24 


LIABILITIES. 


Reserve, four per cent., Life 

De ent $12,383,678 00 
Reserve for reinsurance, Ac- 

cident Department. . 1,013,512 63 
Claims unadjusted and not 

due, ee all other liabili- 





Total assets..... 











COR. oS gs5-08 845.50 5 AREAS NT 410,321 95 
Total Liabilities. ....818,807,512 58 
Surplus to Policy-hold- 

WR ok nc scois'cicte eich 574 $2,206,616 66 


JAS. G. BATTERSON, President. 
RODNEY DENNIS, Secretary. 
JOHN E. MORRIS, Assistant Secretary. 


GEORGE ELLIS, Actuary. 


EDWARD V. PRESTON, Sup’t of Agencies. 
J. B. LEWIS, M.D., Surgeon and Adjuster. 


New York Office, 140 Broadway. 
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STATEMENT 


$1,000,000 00 


STATISTICS TO DATE. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT. 


Number Life Policies 

written to date........ 76,919 
New Life Insurance writ- 

ten in 1898............ $19,047,206 00 
Paid Life Policy-holders 

PONS 6s cones icin s 8,677,459 63 


Paid Life Policy-holders 
RS ose. s carst's 992,349 30 
ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT. 
(Excluding Liability Business.) 
Number Accident Poli- 


cies written to date.... 2,007,703 
Number Accident Policies 
written in 1898........ 93,396 
Number Accident Claimss 
paid in 1893.. 12,698 
Whole number Accident 
Claims paid..... ee 253,948 
Amount Accident Claims 
paid in 1893,.......... $908,095 46 
Whole Amount Accident 
Claims paid...........815,871,400 40 
Total Losses paid, both 
Ss iis ccwas vee $24,548,860 03 





THE 


WASHINGTON 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK. 


W. A. BREWER, Jr., Pres. 
Assets, - - $12,500,000. 


“It is most agreeable to me to know that 
your company discloses a most excellent 
condition of affairs.’ 

—From Hon. JAMES F. PIERCE, 
Supt. Ins. Dept N. Y. 





Address 
E. Ss. FRENCH, 2d V.-Pres., 
__ 21 Cortlandt St.. New York City. 


WE All you have guessed ne life 

insurance may be wrohg. you 

PAY wish to teow 4 the truth, send for 
POST- 


“How and Why,” issued by the 
Penn MuTvaL LIFE, 921-3-5 
AGE chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January ist, 1894. 
ROE Sede ncneteaie $8,888,870 17 
LIABILITIES.............000006+ 7,826,230 65 
SURPLUS (Mass. Standard). $1,062,239 52 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 189 Broadway 
Cc. W. ANDERSON. Gen. Agt. 














THE 
FIDELITY AND SSASULTY tO. 


Casualty Insurance’ Specialties, 


BONDS oF suRETYSHIP, 
PERSONAL ACCIDENT, 


PLATE GLASS, 
STEAM BOILER, ELEVATOR, 
Employers’ Liability and Burglary Policies. 


— 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


New YORK, January 22d, 1894. 


The Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following statement of its 
affairs on the 3lst of December, 1893. 

Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 

uary, 1893, to 3ist December, 1893 

Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 


TGs accutan seeds scacevsenndesss 1,403,200 31 
Total Marine Premiums.... ................ 4,597,068 47 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, 

1893, to 3lst December, 1893..............006 _ 3,490,552 70 
Losses paid during the same 

By - a cccavcccvessesecsuerrneve $1,892,970 00 
Returns of Premiums 

and Expenses....... $711,138 89 
The Company has the following Assets, viz.: 
United States and City of New York 

Stock, City, Banks and other Stocks. ... $7,995,455 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... 1,652,000 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 

@mtimAted AE. .o..ccccccccccccccccccccccccece 1,086,828 74 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable...... 1,117,174 29 
NY dic ccdiccccntessetoucsecseseceeese 205,600 46 

arr nbvdeeebcetesesedes se. caccccened $12,055,058 49 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profit will be paid to the holders thereof or their 
legal representatives on and after Tuesday, the sixth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1889 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal represertatives, on or after Tuesday, the sixth 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time of payment, and cancelled. 

Adividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the 
net earned premiums of the Company for the year 
ending thirty-first December, 1893, for which certifi- 
cates will be issued on and after Tuesday, the first of 





May next. 
By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES : 
J.D. JONES, CHAS. H. MARSHALL, 
W. H. H. MOORE, CHAS. D. LEVERICH. 
A. A. RAVEN, DW’D FLOYD JONES, 
JOSEPH H. CHAPMAN, GEORGE H. MAC 
JAMES LOW, AWRENCE TURNURE, 
WM. STURGIS WALDRON P. BROWN, 
JAMES G. D. FE FOREST; ANSON, W. . HARD, 
WILLIAM BE ROOT,’ ISAA 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, GUSTAV AMSINCK, 
HORACE GRAY, JOSEPH AGOSTINI. 
HENRY E. HAWLEY,- VERNG! . BROWN 
WILLIAME. DODGE, CHRIS’N pE THOMSEN, 
GEORGE BLI LEANDER D, LOVELL, 
JOHN L. RIKER, EVERETT® FRAZAR 
A. HAND, WILLA AM B. BOULTON, 
JOHN D, HEWLETT. QUIN 
RLES P. BURDETT, oon te HEBAUD- 
N. DENTON SMITH, 


J. D. JONES, President. 








PAID SINCE ORGANIZ 
LOSSES TiN '94,608,992.53, A T/ON, 





W H. H. MOORE, Vice-President. . 


OF NEW 





THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


YORK 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, Presivent 


Statement for the year ending December 3ist, 1893 





Received for Premiums, ... 
From all other sources, age aa 


Income. 
 . $33,594,337 98 


8,358,807 70 $41,953,145 68 





To Policy-holders, ... ... ... .. 
For all other accounts,... ... ... 


Loans on Stocks and Bonds, 
Real Estate, .. “s 
Cash in + and Trust Gemetin.. 


Surplus, 


Disbursements, 
$20,885,472 40 


9,484,567 47 $30,370,039 87 





Accrued Interest, Deferred Premiums, inn ; 


Reserve for Policies and other Liabilities, 


Assets. 


United States Bonds and other Securities, 
First lien Loans on Bond and saninaens 


$72,936,322 41 
70,729,938 93 
7,497,200 00 
18,089,918 69 
10,844,691 72 
6,609,608 39 


$186,707,680 14 


168,755,071 23 
$17,952,608 91 











surance actually issued and paid for in cash is included 


Insurance and Annuities assumed and renewed, 


. $708,692,552 40 


Nots—Insurance merely written is discarded from this Statement as wholly misleading, and only i: 





i have carefully examined the foregoing Statement and find the same to be correct 


CHARLES A. PRELLER, Auditor 





From the Surplus a dividend will be apportioned as usual 





Samuet D. Bascock 
Gerorce S. Coz 
RicHarp A, McCurpy 
AMES C, HoLpEN 
ERMANN C, Von Post 
ALEXANDER H., Rice 
Lewis May 
OLIVER HARRIMAN 
Henry W, Situ 


Rosert OLYPHANT 
Gerorce F. BAKER 
Dup.iey Otcotr 
FREDERIC CROMWELL 
uLIEN T. Davies 
OBERT SEWELL 
S. Van RENSSELAER CRUGER 
Cares R. HENDERSON 
GeorcE Buss 


ISAAC F, LLOYD, ad Vice-President 
WILLIAM J. EASTON, Secretary 


JOHN A. FONDA, Assistant Treasurer 
WILLIAM P. SANDS, Cashier 


JOHN TATLOCK, Jr., Assistant Actuary 
CHARLES A, PRELLER, Auditor 
WILLIAM W. RICHARDS, Comptroller 


GUSTAVUS S. WINSTON, M.D. 


BOARD OP TRUSTEES 


Aucustus D, Jurtiiarp 
Cuarzes E, MILter 
WALTER R, GILLETTE 

AMES E, GRANNISS 

. WALTER WEBB 

Grorce G. Haven 
Aprian Ise.in, Jr. 
Gerorce S, Bowpoin 


Rurus W. PeckHam 
. Hopart Herrick 
m. P, Dixon 
Rosert A. GRANNISS 
Henry H. Rocers 
4 - W. AucHINcLoss 
'HEODORE MorFrorp 
Wituiam Bascock 
ESANT FisH ' 


ROBERT A. GRANNISS, Vice-Pacsivent 


WALTER R, GILLETTE, General Manager 


FREDERICK SCHROEDER, Assistaat Secretary 
HENRY E, DUNCAN, Jr., Cor. Secretary 


FREDERIC CROMWELL, Treasurer 


JAMES TIMPSON, ed Assistant Treasurer 
EDWARD P. HOLDEN, Assistant Cashier 


EMORY McCLINTOCK, LL.D., F.1.A., Actuary 

CHARLES B, PERRY, 2d Assistant Actuary 
EDWARD LYMAN SHORT, General Solicitor 
HENRY S. BROWN, Assistant Comptroller 


Mepicat Drtrecrors 
ELIAS J. MARSH, M.D, 


GRANVILLE M. WHITE, M.D, 





Continental 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 
Extract from statement made January 1st, 1894. 





Ona) Papital......00..cccsescses $1,000,009 00 
Reserves fer Insurance in 

force, = a inacaetdseidededuwaadehs 3,858,575 9 
Net Surplus... ........ . 1,576,995 3 
Dohicecbaliccd Surplus...... Peet ees 8 
Gross ASSCIS...........0cccceceee 433,171 33 





SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 
F. C. MOORE, President. 


HENRY EVANS, Vice-President. 
OYRUS PEOK, Treasurer. 
EDWARD LANNING, Secretary. . 
WM. A. HOLMAN, Ass’t Sec’y. 
R. J. TAYLOR, Manager Loss Department. | 


MAIN OFFICE, 
100 Broadway, New York. 


After May Ist, 1894, Main Office will be at 44 to 48 
CEDAR STREET. 





C.H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn peqertmant, 
Court vat Mon’ e Streets, Brooklyn, N 
J.J. MCDONA D. Generali Manager Western De- 


partment. 
G E. KLINE, Assistant to General Manager, 
Rite Buildin, , Chic cago 
W.S DUvA ;, General Manager Pacific Coast De- 
artme: 
ie iar) BARKMAN, Assistant to General Manager 
Pine Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
RESPONSIBLE ACENTS WANTED. 








J.M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
¥. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President. 





A. A. RAVEN 24 Vice-President. 





tae 





J.B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer. 


AMERICAN 
FIRE 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
Philadelphia. 
EIGHTY.THIRD ANNUAL STATEMENT. 
ee we sme 
ocinns over all Liabilities......... ........ - 16,973 
Jan. Ist, 1894. .' 3,115 4 46 
THOMAD H. MONTGOMERY. Presi 





New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post-Office Square, Boston, Mass. 


ASSETS, Dec.  bementa 1893. -823.204, 162 58 
LIABILITIE 2537,527 35 





31, 666,635 23 


JIFE RATE EN DOWMERT policies are is- 
sued at the old life rate _ 
ied pan ual Cash distri MItiOnS & are paid upon all po! 
Ev @ ry policy has indorsed thereon the cash surren- 
der and paid-up insurance values to which the in- 
sured is Patitl by the Massachusetts Statute. 
Pamphlets, rates and values for any age sent on 
application to the Company’s Office. 
tee iri ap eb ES President. 
FEP P, DP. § ss 


wMeB . TURNER, Asst. Sec. 


1850. 1894. 


THE UNITED STATES 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE. 
OFFICERS : 


GEORGE H. BURFORD........... President. 
P. FRALEIGH 











FINANCE COMMITTEE: 
GEORGE eS WILLIAMS..... Pres. Chem. Nat. Bank. 
FOREN Jane 'UCKER Builder. 


The two most 
TI 


RKINS, JR., 
Pres. Im; ‘8’ and Traders’ Nat. Bank. 
pular plans of LIFE INSURANCE 
ABLE TERM POLICY,which gives 
greatest possible amount of in- 

demnity in the event of death, at the lowest 
resent cash outlay, and the GUAKANT 
ME POLICY,wh ich embraces every valuable fea- 
ture of investment insurance, and wh ae in La ev. ~~ 


with the terms and conditions of ae 
policies. 


GOOD AGENTS, (esiring to represent the Com- 
pany, are invited to address the President, at Home 
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Old and Young. 


ELIJAH. 
BY IRENE PUTNAM. 





WHEN the minds of our fathers wrestled 
In bitterness after God, 

When they grasped him through clouds 

and thick darkness 

Who smiles from the workday clod, 

He was born to a lonely childhood, 
To spirit-hunger and gloom, 

And his thoughts were led and forsaken 
At the brink of a burning tomb. 


As under the dark pine branches 
Like a tone of that sunless air 
The woodland blossom is shapen 
In beauty delicate, rare; 
So under his gloomy elders, 
In shade of their stern relief, 
He grew like a sigh of the Spirit, 
A murmur of heavenly grief. 


His hair was like silvery amber, 
Strangely floating and fine, 

And soft as the down of the thistle 
That rolls in the autumn shine; 

His eyes were lucent, supernal, 
Of a mournful, angel blue, 

And his skin like a tender roseleaf 
With pulsing and inner hue. 


How often by night, how often 

He knelt by the windowsill 

* While the tears of his prayer and his long- 

ing 

Over his cheek fell chill, 

And the billows of forest and mountain 
Seemed murmuring with his breast, 

And the rush of the mountain river, 
The cry of his own unrest. 


In the wilderness’ lonely border 
He roamed like a spirit child, 
And kneeled under mossy ledges 
In his chosen chapels wild ; 
And the voice of his adoration 
Thrilled through the silence dim, 
Till the hermit thrush from her cloister 
Poured a serene, sad hymn. 


In the strong and terrible winter, 
The sound of the infinite wind 

Called, as a bird to its brother, 
The life that beat in his mind, 

- Till the tenuous fetters which bound him, 
Unceasing|y chafed, were riven, 

And his soul og its strained white*pinions 
Soared up in the draft of Heaven. 


In the old forgotten graveyard 
On the crest of a wind-swept hill, 
Over the scant, long grasses 
The stone with his name leans still; 
But as Heaven throbs mighty and starlit 
I dream in those depths afar 
His soul is yet seeking, adoring, 
His Savior from star to star. 
BENNINGTON, VT. 


A BLACK POLITICIAN. 
BY ALICE MORSE EARLE. 








On a bright June morning in the year 
1811, old Cuddymonk sat in the cheerful 
sunlight at the open door of his house, on 
the banks of Lake Petaquamscut, in old 
Narragansett. Cuddymonk was a Negro; 
but a Narragansett Negro was, at that 
date, of almost another race than a South- 
ern Negro. He was free; he was usually 
respected and self-respecting ; he might, 
and often did own a house and farm of his 
own; and he had a certain independent 
social position which was far from being 
a despised one, for he enjoyed with his 
rich white neighbors who had been slave 
owners, a friendly intimacy that was de- 
nied to a poor white man. He was, how- 
ever, somewhat lazy, occasionally un- 
truthful and even dishonest—like his 
Southern colored brother. Cuddymonk 
was a typical Narragansett Negro—sharp, 
shrewd, and in the main thrifty. He was 
deeply and consistently superstitious, and 
knew a thousand tales of ghosts and spirits 
and witches and manitous, old traditions 
of African Voodooism and Indian pow- 
wows. He was profoundly learned in the 
meanings of dreams and omens and pre- 
dictions, and he did not hesitate to prac- 
tice—or attempt to practice—all kinds of 
witch-charms and ‘“ conjures” and ‘‘ proj- 
ects,” tho he was a member in good 
standing, as he proudly stated, of ‘‘de 
Pistikle Church.” 

He was a good cobbler, a fair tinker, a 
poor mason, a worse carpenter, a first- 
class fisherman. He worked at any and 
all of these trades with cheerful and indo- 
lent impartiality, just as he fiddled, and 
sheared sheep, and plowed, and sowed, 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


and raked, and harvested for his rich 
white neighbors ; but when any one asked 
him his real trade he proudly answered. 
‘Tse er pollertishun.”’ 

He was indeed a politician, for he had 
held the highest political position that his 
State and race afforded; he had thrice 
been elected ‘* Black Gov’nor” of Narra- 
gansett on ‘‘ Nigger ’Lection Day ”—not 
on account of his master’s great wealth 
and high position, as was in slavery times 
‘*Gov’nor” Aaron Potter ; not for his mil- 
itary prowess, as was ‘‘Gov’nor” Guy 
Watson. who had served bravely at Ti- 
conderoga under General Greene; not, as 
was ‘*Gov’nor” Prince Robinson, for his 
handsome person and stately appearance ; 
for poor Cuddy possessed neither. He 
had been elected just as white governors 
frequently are elected nowadays—because 
he was a politician. His oftice, however, 
bore no salary and but few emoluments ; 
but it conferred great honor and dignity, 
and through it he received many small 
favors. He was consulted as to the settle- 
ment of many petty disputes among his 
black brothers, and his decision was law. 
His office thus had also a certain power, 
and commanded some respect among the 
white people, who through him could ob- 
tain small settlements and adjustments, 
and arrange many matters in their rela- 
tions with the Negroes, without the trou- 
ble of personal effort. Cuddy had the 
honor of having many of his legal deci- 
sions and political aphorisms and his ab- 
struse financial opinions quoted at the 
white Governor’s table, where they had 
been received with much laughter, and 
some praise, also, for their shrewdness. 

His election had been a scene of great 
festivity. On the third Saturday in June 
(on which Nigger ’Lection was always 
held) there gathered in the great oak grove 
on Rose Hill the black inhabitants, riding 
on saddles and pillions, in chaises and 
farm wagons, in oxcarts even—men, 
women and children, all in their gayest 
and finest attire, from all the towns 
around, At ten o’clock the canvass com- 
menced. Weeks of ‘* ’lectureneerin’ and 
parmenteerin’” had roused great interest 
in the event, and at last the two rows of 
the male friends of the respective candi- 
dates were arranged in lines under the 
trees in the charge of two pompous mar- 
shals, while the women stood admiringly 
around. Cuddymonk, mounted on Colonel 
Gardiner’s gray horse, and wearing a fine 
coat and knee breeches that had been 
given him by the colonel, with a great 
borrowed gold-laced cocked hat balanced 
on the back of his head, rode up and down 
the line flourishihg a long sword that had 
been lent him for the occasion. And he 
kept quiet and order, that no one might 
change ranks after the counting began, or 
step from one end of the line to the other, 
and thus fraudulently increase the num- 
ber of votes. When the counting was 
done the number of votes and successful 
candidate was announced. Cuddymonk’s 
election was received with tumultuous 
cheers and congratulations, 

Only one event occurred to mar the 
dignity of this first election. As he was 
about to end his inauguration address 
with a glorious flourish and climax of 
ornate rhetoric, his defeated opponent 
called out in a high, malicious voice, 
‘Cuddy, yer calfs has got round in 
front!” Cuddy glanced down at his legs 
with apprehensive mortification. Alas! 
it was too true. Colonel Gardiner had 
given with the knee breeches a pair of his 
fine long stockings; butas he was as sturdy 
and muscular as Cuddy was thin, and as 
the politician had even more “ negative 
calf and convex shin” (as said Randolph 
of Virginia) than have most of his race, 
the colonel's stockings hung in unsightly 
folds that Cuddy’s wife, Rosann, remedied 
by thrusting into each stocking lega great 
roll of sheep’s wool. In the heat of “ par- 
menteerin’,” and through constant fric- 
tion against his horse’s sides, Cuddy’s 
woolen calves had indeed ‘‘ got round in 
front.” In vain did he try, amid the 
jeers of his opponents, to replace the un- 
sightly wads in a dignified and proper 
position ; they refused to stay placed, and 
for the rest of the day, at the dinner and 
at the dance, the false calves hung in 
front of and under his sharp old knees, 





looking for all the world, in the gray, 
wrinkled stockings, like a pair of hornets’ 
nests under the eaves of the house. 

It may plainly beseen that by the virtue 
of his position old Cuddymonk was of the 
aristocracy of Narragansett black society. 
He was also an aristocrat by birth. The 
blood of African kings ran in his veins, 
and a strong cross of Indian blood, that of 
old King Ninigret, showed in his high 
cheek bones and coarse, black hair. His 
skin, too, was far from black. As he sat 
in the clear sunlight on this May morn- 
ing, his bare feet and hands and face were 
of a uniform glowing golden-brown color, 
as rich and cheerful, tho not as orange- 
tinted as a ripe pumpkin. The appear- 
ance of his head was, also, most unlike 
the wwool-covered, low-browed, heavy- 
jawed cranium of a Negro; for his half- 
curly, coarse hair grew on the back part 
of his head only, and stuck out in a great 
stiff, surrounding halo. The top and sides 
of his head being thus left bare gave to 
him the appearance of having an extraor- 
dinarily high and brain-developed fore- 
head; and altogether these peculiarities 
caused him to bear a comical cranial re- 
semblance both to the noble Shakespeare 
and a blue-haired, ring-crowned baboon. 
His teeth and eyeball showed the brilliant, 
glittering white of the Negro, not at all 
like the dingy black snags and reddish, 
inflamed eyeballs seen in the Indian. He 
wore a Collarless and rather ragged white 
shirt, an ancient and much worn long- 
tailed blue coat with brass buttons, the 
very coat which had been given to him by 
Colonel Gardiner to fitly and gloriously 
attire him upon his election as ‘‘ Gov’nor.” 
But the garment having served through 
three terms of office (to say nothing of the 
many years it had faithfully covered the 
colonel’s back), was now degraded to 
every-day wear. Cuddy was; also clad in 
a shapeless pair of looss yellowish tow 
trousers called ‘‘ tongs,” that bore strong 
evidence not only of home spinning and 
weaving, but of home tailoring as well, if 
such unsightly great linen bags could be 
said to be tailored. 

Cuddy regarded with much satisfac- 
tion a row of dilapidated beehives that 
stood by his door, whose busy inhabitants 
furnished to him the toothsome honey he 
so dearly loved, and which he could so 
readily and profitably sell when he could 
‘*spare” it. He looked with equal pride 
on a row of thriving okra plants, whose 
long green pods would in midsummer 
make for him such succulent and nour- 
ishing soups, and would also be sliced into 
delicate, pale green six-rayed stars and 
displayed for weeks in his small domain, 
through sunny, windless days when the 
starry wafers would not be blown away 
on windowsills and doorstones and shed- 
tops and stone walls, drying for his own 
winter use and to“carry to Newport to 
sell, His only other crop was represented 
by a freshly turned plot of earth—a potato 
field—which he had planted the previous 
day. 

Cuddymonk stretched himself with de- 
light in the sunshine, and thus spoke to 
his wife, Rosann, a gay-turbaned old 
woman, who was twice as fat and twice 
as black as he was: 

**T tell ye, Rosann, ’satoes an’ honey an’ 
okra is a tousan’ times better’n pigs; ye 
don’ have ter feed’ em, an’ tend ’em, and 
watch ’em eaten theirselves up. Dey jiss 
grows an’ grows for nothin’, Ef more 
folks growed ’tatoes an’ okra in diss coun- 
try, times’d be better’n dey is.” 

Rosann did not answer him, she seldom 
did; and now her attention was called to 
a horse and rider that had turned from 
the main road and were advancing up the 
narrow lane that led to Cuddy’s house. 
Mounted visitors were not frequent at 
“uddy’s humble home, even on guberna- 
ivrial business; and when he and Rosann 
saw that the horseman was no less a per- 
son than Constable Cranston, of North 
Kingston, they stared in open-mouthed 
amazement. No less amazed were they 
when the sheriff announced his errand— 
that he had came to arrest the gov’nor 
for debt. Suit had been brought against 
him and judgment rendered, and his ar- 
rest was the next step. 

For Cuddymonk, like many another 
philosopher and many another politician, 
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was careless and even tricky in business 
matters, and had been accused by both 
black and white neighbors of “ never 
paying fer nothing if he could helpit.” 
That he should have been arrested for this 
special debt was to him most astonishing, 
and he denounced it as keen injustice, 
He thus protested to the sheriff : 

‘* Mass’ Cranston, yer don’t know what 
yer a-doin’. I don’t owe ole man Hazard 
nothin’! Yer see, it was jess like dis, I 
say ter him,I mus’ hab er pig ter raise, 
He say ter me, ‘Take one ob mine ;’ an’ he 
press me ter take it, kase it’s a runtlin’, 
an’ he’s afeard it'll die. An’ Rosann, she 
knows how ter: mother runtlin’s, so I 
takes der pig. An’ I say, ‘Ole man Haz- 
ard, I pay you free dollar ob de muney I 
git for der pig.’ He say, ‘All right, 
Cuddy.’ Now I don’t nebber git no mon- 
ey fer dat pig. I buy de corn ter feed 
der pig of Peleg Brown; an’ when I kill 
de pig an’ take him ter Peleg ter sell, he 
don’t come ter ser much as de corn he 
eat. I tink he shrink kaseI kill him in 
de discrease ob de moon. So I nebber got 
nothin’ fer de pig, so in course I don’ owe 
ole man Hazard nothin’. I aix’t got no 
money ter pay wid, anyway. [ tell ye, 
Mass’ Cranston, times nebber’.l be good 
in dis country till corn a pistareen a 
bushel an’ pork a pistareen a pound. 
Den de pore man’!l hab some chance.” 

Mr. Cranston knew old Cuddy too well 
to allow him to proceed into the discus- 
sion of political economy; and he inter- 
rupted the gov’nor, saying, with much 
gravity, that the law must take its 
course, nor could the execution of justice 
be delayed; that since Cuddy could not 
pay, he must come at once with him to 
jail. The Negro rose cheerfully, saying, 
as he hobbled into the house : 

‘* Wal, ef I mus’ go I mus’; but de exer- 
tootion ob justice ‘ll hab ter move mighty 
slow a-takin’ ole Cuddy ter jail. I’se got 
der rheumatiz’ so I can’t hardly walk. 
I’se dat bad I t’inks I mus’ be witch-rid 
by ole Tuggie Bannocks, Dat’s why dat 
pig eat ser much corn kase she conjured 
him. Times nebber’ll be good in dis coun- 
try whiles dey don’t hang ole witches like 
Tuggie Bannocks. Hitch yer hoss ter de 
buttonwood tree an’ come in an’ set down 
while I’se packin’ up, an’ Rosann ’Il cook 
ye some early ’tatoes. Run out an’ git 
some of our first crap, Sanna.” 

“Early potatoes!” exclaimed Mr. 
Cranston, ‘‘ at this time of the year!” 

** Yis, l’se a fust-rate farmer, ef I ain’t 
much on pig-raisin’. I allays has fine 
early ’tatoes, de fust yer see anywheres. 
Jess look at dem !” : 

Rosann appeared with her apron full of 
the freshly planted potatoes that, Negro- 
fashion, he had planted whole, and that 
had spent a few hours only on Cuddy’s 
farm ; and as the sheriff refused to allow 
her to cook them for him, she placed them 
upon a blanket ia the center of the floor, 
upon which she and Cuddy were accumu- 
lating the articles that the Negro wished 
to take to jail with him. The pile rapidly 
increased. Old coats and shirts, a feather 
pillow, a fiddle, a prayer book, a pair of 
long boots filled with flaxseed were added 
to the contents of the blanket. 

‘*Come, come,” said the sheriff ; ‘* you 
can’t take all that along with you. How 
are you going to carry it:?” 

**T guess you'll hab ter tote it for me, 
Mass’ Cranston, I’se dat bad wid de rheu- 
matiz’.” 

This was more than the constable had 
bargained for. This arrest of old Cuddy 
was more than half a joke, and was done 
at the instigation of several farmers who 
hoped thus to obtain some satisfaction for 
the many debts Cuddy had argued and 
twisted himself out of paying. They had 
all fancied that the terrified politician 
would gladly pay over the three dollars at 
once, as it was well known that Rosanno 
had a good stockingful of silver dollars 
hidden under the hearthstone—and one of 
her stockings full of silver was well 
worth having. The constable was on his 
way to attend to other and more pressing 
duties, and had but little time to spend 
over this arrest; much less did he wish to 
ride to Kingston jailcarrying a great pack 
of Cuddymonk’s clothing and possessions 
behind him. He told Rosann to remove 
half of the articles from the blanket, and 
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a. long and wordy argument with the 
gow’nor arose over every relinquished 
treasure, ending in the constable’s com- 
plete rout when he attempted to leave the 
foot stove behind, and to pour the flaxseed 
out of the boots, ‘‘Ican’tdo dat, noway,” 
said Cuddy; “it'll spoil deir shape ef I 
don’ keep flaxseed in ’em, an’ I’se afeard I 
can’t get none in jail.” At the end of half 
an hour the blanket with its contents was 
rolled into a great, irregular, unwieldy 
bundle and strapped on the horse’s back. 

The man of law mounted his horse, and 
with his prisoner passed slowly down the 
narrow lane and through the rocky cross- 
road under the feathery pale green foliage 
and sweet-scented pink and white blos- 
soms of the graceful locust trees that form 
such a glory in early summer by all the 
roadsides throughout sunny Narragansett. 
Flickering patches of glowing sunlight 
fell through the clusters of peachy locust 
blossoms on the stone walls and hedgerows 
that were a great, luxuriant, tangled gar- 
den of faintly perfumed wild flowers. 
The leaves of sweetbrier and bayberry 
sent out @ pungent, spicy odor that 
mingled with the vapid and cloying 
sweetness of the locust blossoms. Great 
fields of clover and of flowering buck- 
wheat wafted their fresh balm in little 
puffs of pure sweetness that routed the 
combined fragrance of locust, bayberry 
and brier. Tnousands of bees hummed 
over the sweet, sunny fields and in the 
fragrant, flowering branches—Cuddy’s own 
bees gathering for him the luscious honey 
he loved. Singing birds flew lightly and 
warbled softly around. The tropical 
blood of the old Negro fairly glowed with 
the sense of light and perfume and mel- 
ody and warmth, and he laughed aloud 
with sensuous delight as if the road to 
jail lay through Paradise. 

He hobbled painfully, however, even in 
the warm sunlight, and he frequently sat 
down on a sunny stone to rest his rheu- 
matic old bones; but his tongue never 
ceased wagging, and he poured forth to 
the constable a flood of political, ethical, 
physical, legal, spiritual, meteorological, 
thaumaturgical and medical advice, and 
also a complete local history of past 
events in Narragansett. A flame of youth 
and memory and happiness seemed kin- 
dled by the glorious summer day in his 
heart and brain, tho his poor body was too 
stiff and worn to renew also its activity 
and youth, 

At last he said, smilingly, to the con- 
stable: ‘* Mass’ Cranston, ef you'll go de 
ribber road an’ wants ter let me stop ter 
Kernel Gardiner’s I kin git some money ; 
he owes me five dollar for honeycomb.” 

Gladly did Sheriff Cranston consent, 
tho Colonel Gardiner’s house was two 
miles out of the way, for he saw now a 
prospect of release from his cumbersome 
charge. ‘‘ Here, Cuddy,” he said, ‘‘ we 
sha’n’t get to the colonel’s for two hours 
at this rate—you talk so much and walk 
so little. You get up and ride and I'll 
walk for a while, then we shall get along 
faster.” 

The old Negro, with the constable’s 


assistance, mounted and smiled with de-_ : 
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to walk in comfort to jail, looked twice as 
large as ever in that promioent position. 
The constable had an uneasy suspicion 
that Cuddy had retained his tow tongs 
and long-tailed coat, and had put on his 
old black satin brass-buckled stock and 
red wooleh comforter and great moth- 
eaten fur cap—the worst clothes he had 
in the world—in order to look as ridicu- 
lous as possible, and thus guy his captor. 
But the cheerful yellow countenance of 
the prisoner bore not a trace of any possi- 
bility of ever cherishing a sinister design. 

When they reached the great gambrel- 
roofed house of Colonel Gardiner the 
Negro dismounted and entered. He soon 
reappeared, saying cheerfully, ‘‘I’se got 
de money, Mass’ Cranston.” 

‘* Hurry up, then, and give me the three 
dollars,” said the constable, impatiently. 
**T want to get off.” 

“The Negro stared in astonishment : 
‘*T ain’t agoin’ ter spen’ dat honey money 
dat way—payin’ fer ole dead pig I don’ 
owe nothin’ fer. I’se goin’ ter keep it ter 
be comferable in jail wid. Didn’ yer hear 
Rosann say, ‘Keep comferable, Cuddy’? 
Dat’s why I brung de foot stove fer !” 

The constable was wild with indigna- 
tion and disgust. He had gone two miles 
out of his way—painfully running and 
perspiring while his prisoner rode at ease 
—and now he was further from the end 
of his vexatious business than ever. He 
impatiently explained and argued to the 
stubborn Negro that if he would only pay 
over part of the five dollarg he would need 
no jail comforts. Still the old man was 
persistent in his determination; he had 
started to go to jail, and to jail he would 
go. 

‘*T ain’t agoin’ ag’inst de course ob de 
law. It ’ud be a pretty scandal fer de 
gub’nor not ter go ter jail when he ‘rested, 
Set ebberybody a bad edsample. I’se er 
law-erbidin’ citterzman, an’ I’se goin’ ter 
*bey de law ob de lan’. B’sides, Rosann 
she say she t’inks I get red ob my rheu- 
matiz’ in jail. Ole Tuggie Bannocks can’t 
get me out nights ter witch-ride me.” 

The discomfited sheriff at last rode 
slowly on, while Cuddy again hobbled 
alongside, still cheerful, still philosophiz- 
ing, still advising. Mr. Cranston was 
puzzled. He could not abandon his pris- 
oner, nor could he persuadé or force him 
to pay the debt ; still less could he hurry 
him, and the time to perform other and 
more important duties was close at hand. 
At last, completely baffled and conquered, 
he suddenly exclaimed: ‘‘ Here, Cuddy- 
monk, I’ve had enough of this, take your 
bundle, I'll pay your debt to old Hazzard 
and the costs too.” 

‘* Mass’ Cranston, is dat de way yer does 
yer duty? I’se agoin’ ter jail ef I hab ter 
walk dere alone, an’ tell de jedge dat de 
constable run off an’ leff me. I ain’t no 
runnagadore. I’se goin’ in de cause ob de 
right. You’se ‘rested me, an ’I’se agoin’ ter 
stay ’rested. I nebber see a jail anyway, 
an’ I wants ter see one. Times nebber’ll 
be good in dis country till boff people an’ 
rulers knows all erbout de instertootions 
ob de land !” 

Again did the baffled sheriff explain 


light; for he loved a horse, as do all of..’and expostulate and seek to rouse in 


his race. A gleam of humor twinkled in 
his eye as he urged on the sturdy sorrel, 
a half-blooded Narragansett Pacer, until 
she ambled along at a rate that forced the 
constable to walk at an uncomfortably 
rapid and perspiring pace. Nor was Mr. 
Cranston altogether comfortable mentally. 
He winced several times in his progress 
at the laughing inquiries and jeers of the 
farmers that he saw in the field or passed 
in the road ; and the shouts of the district 
school children at the ‘‘Corner,” who 
chanced to be ‘‘out at recess” as the 
Black Gov’nor and his white footrunner 
coursed along, made him keenly conscious 
that the dignity of the law was not fully 
preserved, either in his hurrying, panting 
figure or in the grotesque appearance of 
short-legged Cuddy. For the Narragan- 
sett Pacer, like others of her race, was 
phenomenally broad-backed; and Cuddy’s 
short, stiff lege, clad in their unsightly, 
flapping tow tongs, stuck out at an ab- 
surd angle, showing a long expanse of 
skinny,bare ankles that looked like yellow 
turkey, legs ; ‘and the enormous uncurried 
leather shoes that he had donned, in which 


Cuddy a sense of pride and dread of 
shame. } ‘It’s most time for ‘Lection 
Day, ddy. You'll never be elected 
again jf you go to jail. They’ll never 
want é sogue for gov’nor.” 

“Cause de gov’nor am a rogue this 
year ain’t no sign de next one won’t be,” 
answered wise Cuddy. And when the 
constable had straightened out Cuddy’s 
ambiguous thought, he said to himself 
that black politics were much like white. 

‘*T can’t see why all you blacks are so 
dishonest and tricky !” 

‘*Why, Mass’ Cranston” (with an in- 
jured but unresentful air), ‘‘dey has ter 
be—dey so kep’ down. It all de fault ob 
dat unrageous ole George Washin’ton. 
When he a-dyin he roll his eyes an’ say 
‘Forebber keep de nigger down’—an’ it 
take a hundred year to work outa dyin’ 
spell,” 

This astounding piece of post-mortem 
news about the Father of his Country 
was new to the constable, tho it was com- 
monly believed by Negroes then as now. 
He answered Cuddy severely and sharply: 

‘‘ Who told you that nonsense? It’s no 


reason, anyway. There is no need for 
any nigger to be dishonest unless he wants 
to.” 

‘* Now, Mass’ Cranston, dis’s jess de way 
I looks at it. Times nebber’ll be good in 
dis country till tings is fixed an’ proput- 
ty’s divided so no one can’t be poor; den 
no one can’t be dishonest, cause ef dey 
has plenty dey won’t want ter be.” 

The constable felt that it was useless to 
argue further with such a philosopher, 
and rode on for some time in silence ; 
then he desperately exclaimed: ‘‘ Cuddy, 
what'll you take to go home again? I 
can’t bother any longer with you. I’ve 
got to go to Wickford to night, and you 
can’t walk there.” 

The old Negro shook his head profoundly 
and thoughtfully, and sighed deeply, as 
tho abandoning with keen regret a dearly 
loved and cherished plan; then he said 
solemnly : 

‘*No bribe’ll ebber soil dis hand while 
it fills de office ob de Gub’nor’s seat! But 
dey do say de best charm eber seed ter 
bring good luck forebber is ter look at a 
constable a-dancin’ ober runnin’ water. 
Now here’s de bridge an’ a good dancin’ 
floor. Ill hole der hoss an’ sing ‘Old 
Charmany Fair,’ an’ you dance, ter bring 
good Iuck ter me in de ‘lection next week. 
Den I s’pose I'll hab ter gib up going ter 
jail dis time just ter please yer.” 

The constable was stunned by this au- 
dacious and fairly insulting proposition ; 
but, being thoroughly convinced that 
Cuddy was half demented, he thought it 
better to yield at once to the stubborn 
Negro’s condition, and thus save his pre- 
cious and much-wasted time. He jumped 
from his horse and angrily yanked off 
Cuddy’s blanketful of jail equipage, and 
threw it on the ground. He glanced ap- 
prehensively up and down the road to see 
that there was no approaching traveler to 
spread the tale of his ridiculous discom- 
fiture and abject submission, and then 
walked to the middle of the bridge and 
began to sullenly dance to Cuddy’s lively 
and rollicking dance tune. The jolly 
song and dismal jig were nearly ended 
when a most surprising and inexplicable 
event took place. The constable’s sedate 
and quiet horse gave a sudden snort, 
reared, broke away from Cuddy’s re- 
straining hand, and plunged violently 
down the hill. 

‘Stop her! Stop her, Cuddy !” roared 
Mr. Cranston, as he suddenly stopped his 
forced dance and began to run. 

**T ain’t agoin’ ter run none after dat 
ole hoss,” said Cuddy ; ‘‘ I’se got de rheu- 
matiz’ too bad. You jess see ef you can’t 
run faster as you can dance. You can’t 
catch her, dough,” he called after the re- 
treating sheriff. ‘‘I know she’s conjured 
by de way she run. It always do conjure 
a hoss to see a constable a-dancin’ ober 
runnin’ water.” 

As the constable shouted ‘‘ Whoa!” at 
the top of his lungs and chased wildly 
down the hill out of sight, Cuddy walked 
to the side of the bridge and threw into 
the water the long, sharp locust thorn 
that had done such sly and good execu- 
tion as a spur, as a “‘ conjure” to the sher- 
iff’s steed. Then he sat down by the side 
of his blanket bundle in the hot noonday 
sunlight, and he took out his fiddle and 
scraped and sawed to the bees and birds 
and butterflies like a jolly yellow Pan. 
And he chuckled and laughed and whis- 
tled and sung, and once he jumped up 
and danced through ‘‘ Old Chalmouny 
Fair” with a brisk vigor that put toshame 
the unwilling and clumsy efforts of the 
constable, and made the tow tongs and 
the blue coat-tails snap and flap around 
his shriveled old yellow legs. It was cer- 
tainly most astonishing to see such agility 
and activity in a man so aged, and in one 
so rheumatic and so witch-ridden an hour 
previously. At lasta passing farm wagon 
picked him up and carried him and his 
great bundle to his own door. 

As Cuddymonk replanted his early po- 
tatoes the following morning, he once 
more soliloquized to his wife: 

‘*T tell you, Rosann, dat ole fool ob a 
Cranston won’t nebber ’rest me fer debt 
no more. Lain’t goin’ to raise no more 
pigs anyway, even ef I does get ’em some- 
what cheap. ‘Tatoes is better’n pigs. 
Times nebber’ll be good in dis country till 
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ebberybody stops raisin’ pigs an’ plant 
*tatoes ; dat’s de true secret ob dis pollit- 
ercul crisis ob dis land.” 

BROOKLYN, N, Y. 
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A WOMAN AND HER WATCH. 


BY HELEN WORRELL CLARKSON. 





For some time Mrs. Slooper had wanted 
awatch. She owned one once, but, as it 
was in the alligator bag of which she was 
relieved during the holiday shopping of a 
year or two ago, she had since then been 
watchless. This Christmas, however, Mr. 
Slooper presented her with a dear little 
gold timepiece, snug in its rose-colored 
velvet case, and with stem-winder, stem- 
setter, and all the modern improvements 
that the other one had lacked. 

Mrs. Slooper was delighted. 

‘* Now I shall always be on time,” she 
cried. ‘Oh, Henry, I shall be so careful 
of this one !” 

‘“‘Henry” smiled. ‘Don’t carry it 
round in your satchel, then,” he said. 
Mr. Slooper has always declared that the 
other watch wouldn’t have been stolen if 
it hadn’t been in the satchel. But—as 
Mrs. Slooper irrefutably contends— where 
should it have been if not in the satchel 
with her pocketbook and samples and 
keys and memorandum and glove-but: 
toner and other things equally valuable ? 

Just now, however, she said nothing. 

‘*Let me show you how to wind it. Se- 
rena,” Mr. Slooper said, presently. Mrs, 
Slooper obediently placed the watch in his 
hands. 

‘*See?” said Mr. Slooper, twisting the 
stem back and forth. 

‘*But Henry,” exclaimed Mrs. Slooper, 
‘* you’re unwinding it just as fastas you’re 
winding it!” 

Mr. Slooper laughed, It was Christmas 
Day, and besides, he had just given his 
wife a handsome present. ‘‘There’s a 
ratchet that keeps it from unwinding, 
Serena,” he said, amiably. 

**T don’t know what aratchet is, Henry, 
but I do know that when you deliberately 
turn a thing in an opposite direction from 
what you’ve wound it, you must be uu- 
winding it. I should think it would ruin 
the watch. That little, raspy noise sounds 
as if it were”—with an air of reproach. 

‘Serena, don’t I tell you that there’s a 
ratchet and that”— 

** Ratchet or no ratchet, Henry, what- 
ever a ratchet may be, it stands to reason 
that if you turn it first one way and then 
another, you must be unwinding it just 
as fast as you’re winding it; you can’t 
deny that.” 

‘*Take the watch,” cried Mr. Slooper, 
‘‘and don’t ever ask me to show you 
how to wind it again.” 

**T didn’t ask you this time,” replied his 
wife. ‘‘ You offered to do it yourself— 
you know you did, Henry, and”— But 
Henry had fled. 

The word ‘‘ watch” was not heard in the 
household of Slooper for some time. Ev- 
ery night, however, Mrs. Slooper, time- 
piece in hand, would conscientiously and 
awkwardly twist the stem around just as 
far as her wrist would go, repeating the 
operation until the stem wouldn’t twist 
any further. Mr. Slooper would eye this 
proceeding with silent scorn. 

Upon retiring, Mrs. Slooper deposited 
the watch loosely under her pillow. The 
walls and furniture of the bedroom soon 
began to show the effects of this habit. 
Upon arising, Mrs. Slooper wouldn’t al- 
ways remember the watch,and nearly every 
bedmaking slammed it in some direction 
or other. Before long, too, she would for- 
get to wind the watch. Sometimes she 
would let it go unwound for several days, 
when asudden fit of rectitude would seize 
her, and the stem would be twirled every 
few minutes—indeed, whenever she 
thought of it—for there was no regularity 
about the operation in any case. 

Soon after the wane of the, ‘‘ chamois- 
skin bag period”—which was but brief— 
Mrs. Slooper took to carrying the watch in 
her coat-pocket. It was so convenient 
and “‘ Henry objects to a satchel,” she said 
to herself. 

One afternoon Mr. and Mrs. Slooper 
chanced to be coming up together in tbe 
cable car. As they passed one of the big 
street clocks, Mrs. Slooper thrust her 





































































































































































hand into her coat pocket and pulled © 


forth her watch. She gave the stem a 
jerk, and sent the hands scampering over 
the face. 

As she returned it to her pocket Mr. 
Slooper asked: ‘‘What are you doing, 
Serena ?” 

‘* Setting my watch,” calmly replied his 
wife; ‘‘it was too fast.” 

** Why don’t you have it regulated?” 
suggested Mr. Slooper. 

**Oh, I shouldn’t want it always one 
way,” said Mrs. Slooper, sagaciously. 
‘* When I want to make a train, or any- 
thing like that, I want it a minute or two 
ahead of time; but when it’s something 
that l’d as lieve be late for as not, I like 
my watch slow. At a club meeting, for 
instance. I get there after the stupid 
business part is over, and I just pull out 
my watch and say, in a surprised sort of 
way: ‘Why, I must be slow!’ and, sure 
enough, I am.” 

Mr. Slooper’s discretion alone- kept his 
valor in check. 

When they reached home that evening, 
Mrs. Slooper hastily jerked off her coat. 
Something flew from the pocket as she 
did so, and went banging across the room. 

‘‘ Here’s your watch, Serena,” said Mr. 
Slooper, picking it up resignedly. 

‘*Oh dear, was that my watch?” cried 
Mrs. Slooper, anxiously. ‘‘ I hope it isn’t 
hurt—is it?” 

‘‘ The crystal’s smashed and ”— 

‘Oh, well, just so it’s still going. A 
new crystal won’t cost much, will it?” 

‘There may be something the matter 
with it that we can’t tell about, now,” 
prophesied Mr. Slooper. 

‘*Oh, you always see the shady side— 
you know you do, Henry, dear. Now ail 
Task is to have the watch ‘go.’ There 
can’t be much the matter with it so long 
as it does that. Besides’—very virtuous- 
ly—‘‘ it wouldn’t have hopped out in that 
way if you hadn’t been talking to me, 
so that I forgot about its being in my 
pocket.” 

The day after the crystal had been re- 
placed Mrs. Slooper dropped her watch in 
the gutter. She bad put it and,her hand- 
kerchief in the same coat pocket, and 
when she jerked out the handkerchief the 
watch came too. Thanks to the gutter- 
mud, the watch was apparently unin- 
jured, tho very dirty. Mrs. Siooper gin- 
gerly wrapped it up in her handkerchief, 
and when she reached home held it under 
the faucet and rinsed it clean. The next 
morning, however, the watch had stopped, 
and no screwing and twisting and rapping 
—Mrs. Slo>per tried all three—were of 
any avail. She opened the works and 
blew into them, and remembering, with 
contrition, how she had once despised 
Mr. Slooper’s method of unwinding the 
watch, she turned its stem ever so many 
times in that direction. Even this act of 
expiation was of no use, however. 

‘‘It's very queer, Henry,” began Mrs, 
Slooper, that evening; ‘‘ but my watch 
won’t go.” 

‘* Won’t go,” repeated Henry ; ‘‘ what 
have you been doing to it?” 

‘Been doing to it?” repeated Mrs. 
Slooper in her turn. ‘‘ Why, Henry, you 
speak exactly as if I didn’t know how to 
take care of awatch! I’ve been ‘ doing’ 
nothing toit. It’s stopped, and I’m gure 
I don’t know what can be the matter. 
I’ve blown into the works, so there can’t 
be any dust in it, and it doesn’t need 
cleaning. I unwound it the way thatyou 
did, but it wouldn’t go then, either. Yes, 
and I’ve rinsed it off thoroughly, too, so 
there can’t be any mud in it, tho the mud 
could hardly have got inside anyhow.” 

‘* Rinsed it off—no mud inside! Merci- 
ful powers, Serena!” cried her husband. 

**Qh, it got muddy when it fell in the 
gutter. I jerked it out of my coat 
pocket with my handkerchief,” explained 
Mrs. Slooper, innocently. 

Mr. Slooper threw discretion to the 
winds. His eloquence was so touching 
that long before he had finished, Mrs. 
Slooper was in tears. Even this failed to 
calm him. He declared with every sort 
of emphasis that never, never, never again 
would he touch, look at, or speak of his 
wife’s watch. The next day, however, 
when discretion had resumed its sway, 
he meekly marched to the jeweler’s and, 


THE 


depositing the long-suffering watch, 
asked that it be put in perfect order. 

‘*Henry says that women don’t know 
how to take care of watches,” remarked 
Mrs, Slooper, to some friends who were 
visiting her a short time after this. ‘By 
the way, Alice, it’s only half-past ten by my 
watch and its ’way quarter of eleven by 
Mary’s—what time is it by yours?” 

New YORK CITY. 
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THE TANGLED SKEIN. 


BY ANNIE D. BLISS, 








AFTER the struggles of daylight 
There’s a truce at the eventide; 

Wearied with care and with labor 
My knitting I laid aside. 


Dulled by the deepening shadows— 
My dim eyes could hardly see, 
Lying in ’wildering tangle, 
The half-wound skein on my knee. 


Snarl within snarl intertwining 
I gave up the winding as vain. 

So with life’s serious problems, 
Baffled again and again, 


As in the skein I had handled, 
I never could find the clue ; 
More and more sadly entangled. 
My plans and purposes grew. 


Idly I sat in the gloaming 
And, resting my eyes afar, 
Watched on the darkening horizon 
The gleam of the evening star. 


Anxiously, prayerfully gazing 
The gathering tears fell free; 
Listen ! the star speaks for Jesus: 
‘*Give the tangled skein to me.”’ 
WEST SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 
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AN INDIAN SUGAR CAMP. 


BY CHARLES ALEXANDER EASTMAN, 


WITH the first March thaw the thoughts 
of the Indian women of my childhood 
days turned promptly to the annual sugar 
making. This industry was chiefly fol- 
lowed by the old men and women and the 
children. The rest of the tribe went out 
upon the spring fur-hunt at this seasons 
leaving us at home to make the sugar. 

The first and most important of the nec- 
essary utensils were the huge iron and 
brass kettles for boiling. Everything else 
could be made, but these must be bought, 
begged or borrowed. A maple tree was 
felled and a log canoe hollowed out, into 
which the sap was to be gathered. Little 
troughs of basswood and birchen basins 
were also made to receive the sweet drops 
as they trickled from the tree. 

As soon as these labors were accom- 
plished we all proceeded to the bark sugar 
house, which stood in the midst of a fine 
grove of maples on the bank of the Min- 
nesota River. We found this hut partially 
filled with the snows of winter and the 
withered leaves of the preceding autumn, 
and it must be cleared for our use. In 
the meantime a tent was pitched outside 
for a few days’ occupancy. The snow 
was still deep in the woods, with a solid 
crust upon which we could easily walk ; 
for we usually moved to the sugar house 
before the sap had actually started, the 
better to complete our preparations. 

My grandmother, who was also my 
foster-mother, worked like a beaver in 
these days (or rather like a muskrat, as 
the Indians say ; for this industrious lit- 
tle animal sometimes collects as many as 
six or eight bushels of edible roots for the 
winter, only to be robbed of his store by 
some of our people). If there was pros- 
pect of a good sugaring season, she now 
made a second and even a third canoe to 
contain the sap. These canoes were 
afterward utilized by the hunters for 
their proper purpose. 

During our last sugar making in Min- 
nesota, before the ‘‘ outbreak,” my grand- 
mother was at work upon a canoe with 
her ax, while a young aunt of mine 
stood by. We boys were congregated 
within the large, oval sugar house, busily 
engaged in making arrows for the de- 
struction of the rabbits and chipmunks, 
which we knew would come in numbers 
to drink the sap. The birds also were be- 
ginning to return, and the cold storms 
of March would drive them to our door. 
I was then too young to do much except 
look on ; but I fully entered into the spirit 
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of the occasion, and rejoiced to see the 
bigger boys industriously sharpen their 
arrows, resting them against the ends of 
the long sticks which were burning in 
the fire, and occasionally cutting a chip 
from the stick. In their eagerness they 
paid little attention to this circumstance, 
altho they well knew that it was strictly 
forbidden to touch a knife to a burning 
ember. ‘ 

Suddenly loud screams were heard from 
without, and we all rushed out to see 
what was the matter. It was a serious 
affair. My grandmother's ax had slipped, 
and by an upward stroke nearly severed 
three of the fingers of my aunt, who 
stood looking on, with her hands folded 
upon her waist. As we ran out the old 
lady, who had already noticed and re- 
proved our carelessness in regard to the 
burning embers, pursued us with loud 
reproaches and threats of a.whipping. 
This will seem mysterious to my readers, 
but is easily explained by the Indian su- 
perstition, which holds that such an 
offense as we had committed is invariably 
punished by the accidental cutting of 
some one of the family. 

My grandmother did not confine herself 
to canoe making. She also collected a 
good supply of fuel for the fires, for she 
would not have much time to gather wood 
when the sap began to flow. Presently 
the weather moderated and the snow 
began to melt. The month of April 
brought showers which carried most of it 
off into the Minnesota River. Now the 
women began to test the trees—moving 
leisurely among them, ax in hand, and 
striking a single quick blow, to see if 
the sap would appear. The trees, like 
people, have their individual characters ; 
some were ready to yield up their life- 
blood, while others were more reluctant. 
New one of the birchen basins was set 
under each tree, and a hardwood chip 
driven deep into the cut which the ax had 
made. From the corners of this chip—at 
first drop by drop, then more freely—the 
sap trickled into the little dishes. 

It is usual to make sugar from maples, 
but several other trees were also tapped 
by the Indians. From the birch and ash 
was made a dark-colored sugar with a 
somewhat bitter taste, which was used for 
medicinal purposes. The box-elder 
yielded a beautiful white sugar, whose 
only fault was that there was never 
enough of it! 

A long fire was now made in the sugar 
house,and a row of brass kettles suspended 
over the blaze. The sap was collected by 
the women in tin or birchen buckets and 
poured into the canoes, from which the 
kettles were kept filled. The hearts of us 
boys beat high with pleasant anticipation 
when we heard the welcome hissing 
sound of the boiling sap! Each boy 
claimed one kettle .for his especial care. 
It was his duty to see that the fire was 
kept up under it, to watch lest it boil over, 
and finally, when the sap became sirup, 
to test it upon the snow, dipping it out 
with a wooden paddle. So frequent were 
these tests that for the first day or two we 
consumed nearly all that could be made ; 
and it was not until the sweetness began 
to pall that my grandmother set herself 
in earnest to stere up sugar for future use. 
She made it into cakes of various forms, 
in birchen molds,and sometimes in hollow 
canes or reeds, and the bills of ducks and 
geese. Some of it was pulverized and 
packed in rawhide cases. Being a pru- 
dent woman, she did not give it to us 
after the first month or so, except upon 
special occasions, and it was thus made to 
last almost the year round. The smaller 
candies were reserved as an occasional 
treat for the little fellows, and the sugar 
was eaten at feasts with wild rice or 
parched corn, and also with pounded dried 
meat. Coffee and tea, with their substi- 
tutes, were all unknown to us in those 
days. 

Every pursuit has its trials and anxie- 
ties. My grandmother’s special tribula- 
tions, during the sugaring season, were 
the upsetting and gnawing of holes in her 
birch-bark pans. The transgressors were 
the rabbit and squirrel tribes, and we lit- 
tle boys for once became useful, in shoot- 
ing them with our bows and arrows. We 
hunted all over the sugar camp, until the 
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little creatures were fairly driven out of 
the neighborhood. Occasionally one of 
my older brothers brought home a rabbit 
or two, and then we had a feast. 

The sugaring season extended well into 
April, and the returning birds made the 
precincts of our camp joyful with their 
songs. I often followed my older brothers 
into the woods, altho I was then but four 
or five years old. Upon one of these ex- 
cursions they went so far that I ventured 
back alone. When within sight of our 
hut, I saw a chipmunk sitting upon a log, 
and uttering the sound he makes when he 
calls to his mate. How glorious it would 
be, I thought, if I could shoot him with 
my tiny bow and arrows! Stealthily and 
cautiously I approached, keeping my eyes 
upon the pretty little animal, and just as 
I was about to let fly my shaft, I heard a 
hissing noise at my feet. There lay a 
horrid snake, coiled and ready to spring! 
Forgetful that I was a warrior, I gave a 
loud scream and started backward; but 
soon recollecting myself, looked down 
with shame, altho no one was near. How- 
ever, I returned to the inclined trunk of a 
fallen tree, and there, asI have often been 
told, was overheard soliloquizing in the 
following words: ‘‘I wonder if a snake 
can climb a tree!” 

I remember on this occasion of our last 
sugar bush in Minnesota, that I stood one 
day outside of our hut and watched the 
approach of a visitor—a bent old man, 
his hair almost white, aud carrying on his 
back a large bundle of red willow, or 
kinnikinick, which the Indians use for 
smoking. He threw down his load at the 
door and thus saluted us: ‘‘ You have 
indeed perfect weather for sugar mak- 
ing !” 

It was my great-grandfather, Cloud- 
Man, whose original village was on the 
shores of Lakes Calhoun and Harriet, 
now in the suburbs of the city of Minne- 
apolis. He was the first Sioux chief to 
welcome the Protestant missionaries 
among his people, and became a well- 
known character in those pioneer days. 
He brought us word that some of the 
peaceful sugar makers near us on the 
river had been attacked and murdered by 
roving Ojibways. This news disturbed us 
not a little, for we realized that we too 
might become the victims of an Ojibway 
war party. Therefore we all felt some 
uneasiness from this time until we re- 
turned heavy laden to our village. 

St. PAUL, MINN. 


PEBBLES, — 


IF you will notice, the experienced waiter 
is seldom upset, no matter how big a tip he 
gets.—Buffalo Courier. 








...“‘It really looks,’ sighed the poet, 
‘‘as if I had no writes that anybody else is 
bound to respect.” — Washington Star. 


-.+.They say that money does not bring 
happiness. This is an experiment, how- 
ever, which every one wishes to try for him- 
self.—Tit-Bits. 


....Dibbs: “‘Swelton says he isn’t afraid 
of work.” Sarcas: ‘*‘Why should he be? 
He never got near enough to any to find out 
how he’d feel.’’—Chicago Record. 


... Kitty: “She says they’re engaged, 
and he says they are not. Now what do 
you think of that?” Tom: “I think it 
will take a jury to decide.” —Puck. 


.... There are two reasons why some peo- 
ple don’t mind their own business. One is 
that they haven’t any mind ; the other that 
they haven’t any business.—Tit- Bits. 


....She: ‘*How the fashions change!” 
He: “There isn’t much change in the 
pocketbooks, except they are worn shorter 
and lighter this year.’’—7'exas Siftings. 


...-Applicant for Cook: ‘One thing 
more. Is your husband fond of blondes or 
brunets ?” Mistress (who is fair): ‘‘ Blondes 
of course.” Cook: ‘‘Then [ll bleach me 
hair.’”’—Hallo. 


..- She: “Isn’t this silver question a very 
old one?’ He: “ Not especially, I fancy. 
Why ?’’ She: “ Because it must be; they 
are always talking about its senior age.”— 
Detroit Free Press. 


....Landleigh: ‘That snowstorm you 
have painted is wonderfully realistic!” 
Daubleigh: “It must be. A tramp got into 
my studio one day, caught sight of the pic- 
ture and unconsciously put on my fur over’ 
coat before he went out.”’—-Tit-Bits, 
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..A little Tioga girl whose papa was 
taking a tonic because he was ‘“‘ run down,” 
poured half the contents of the bottle into 
the clock when’a similar mishap befell the 
timepiece.—Philadelphia Record. 


_...Teacher: ‘‘Spell ‘then.’” Bessie 
(aged six): “T-h-e-n.” Teacher: ‘“ Now, 
when the ‘t’ is taken away, what re- 
mains?” Bessie: ‘‘ Dirty cups and sau- 
cers, mostly.””—Philadelphia Record. 


..A book agent attempted to sell a 
Frankford politician an encyclopedia. 
“ Cyclopedia ?”” exclaimed the Frankford 


man. “No! don’t wart it. Wouldn’t 
have time to ride it.’—Philadelphia 
Record. 


.. Jack: “T’m going into the perfumery 
business.” Tom: ‘‘Why in that? You 
don’t know anything about it, do you?” 
Jack: “No; but if I fail, Pll be sure to 
come out at least a few scents ahead.”’— 
Detroit Free Press. 


...He picked up a hickory bough 
And aimed a wild blow at the cough; 
But the brute, with a laugh, 
Bellowed forth: *“* I’m no caugh,” 
And the little dog tittered, 
wough !”—Life. 


“bough 


..It was Elsie’s first night at the con- 
cert, and she listened delightedly till, as 
the applause which followed the prima- 
donna’s wonderful trills subsided, she 
leaned over to her mother and in a very 
audible whisper exclaimed : ‘Oh, Mamma! 
Didn’t that lady gargle her throat just 
lovely !’—Brooklyn Life. 


..“ Will you be my wife ?”’ That was 
the conundrum which has been asked many 
times, and many men have had to give it 
up. ‘I must have time to reply,” she said. 
“How much time will you require ?” 
“Really, I don’t know. There are seven 
ahead of you ; but I hope to clean up all my 
unfinished business before the summer 
hotels open.’’—Detroit Free Press. 





ODD KNOTS. 


| These knots are intended for the recreation of 
the young reader of nine to ninety. Original enig- 
matic oddities of a really novel and interesting 
kind are always desired, and will be welcomed if 
sent to THE INDEPENDENT. ] 








51.—SYNCOPATIONS. 
I. 
Conflicting thoughts our minds possess, 
Vexations to inspect ; 
Close total by us is required 
A second to effect. 


Il. 
It is a two, in such a case, 
We do not always try 
The counsels wise of true complete, 
On which we may rely. 
S. H. H. 
52.—WoRkD BUILDING. 


1. Add two personal pronouns and 
“capacity,” and form a word of twelve 
letters, meaning “ the state of being passed 
to heirs.” 

2. Add “to study,” ‘“‘a dissertation,” 
“myself,” and “upon,” and form a word of 
eleven letters meaning “ shrinkage.” 

3. Add ‘equal value,” ‘‘to put on,’ and 
 competent,’”’ and form a word of ten let 
ters, meaning ‘‘ excusable.” 

JASPER. 
53.—A SMALL LETTER. 
| left the printing house, you know, 

As business was not brisk ; 

Tho farming may be rather slow, 
Tis safer * 


] watch the tender leaves expand, 
And note how Nature laughs ; 

My place is mostly bottom land, 
Drained by a J 4 


The widow Winks would sell or rent, 
And scoffs at all objection ; 

She says our farms were surely meant 
To make  § 


She worries me from day to day 

(You know how such folks trouble you !), 
While silly neighbors grin and say, 

“sr Ww.” 

54.—STAR. 

_1,A letter; 2,a note in music; 3, to ca- 
Jole; 4, to dress; 5, fatigued; 6, in Greek 
mythology, a place of nether darkness ; 7, 
lowers, subdues; 8, a semi-cardinal point 
(abbr.); 9, a letter. BELTY. 











For Dyspepsia 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 

Dr. O. G. Crmuzy, Boston, Mass., says: “I 
have used it very extensively, and with the most 
remarkable successs in dyspepsia, and in all 
cases where there is derangement of the liver 
and kidneys,” 
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55.—CHARADE. 


His garden spot is neatly done ; 
Four beds of bloom smile to the sun, 
Each large as any pillow one; 
The center is a ‘‘rockery.”’ 
Now twos are scarce just hereabout, 
But Art still helps weak Nature out ; 
He has some ones that look quite stout, 
Made from a sort of crockery. 


I walked with him a while ago ; 

He had some new device to show ; 

Each year he changes it, you know, 
Space only is immutable. 

Then, with a sort of puzzled sigh, 

‘* What trailers would I better try 
About these twos?” ‘I think,” said I, 
‘Complete would, be most suitable,” 

M. C. S. 


ANSWERS TO ODD KNOTS, APRIL 26. 


44.—Trial shows that the first figure in 
quotient must be either 4 or 9 to give the 2 
in the first partial product. It cannot be 9 
because the known figures make it evident 
that the second partial product, produced 
by 9 in the quotient, must be more than 
6,000, while the first partial product must be 
less than 4,000. The third figure of the 
quotient must be 6 to produce 8 in the last 
partial product. Hence, the quotient is 496. 
It will now be seen that the second partial 
product can be produced only by 5 as the 
second figure of the divisor. The first re- 
mainder shows that the second partial prod- 
uct must be more than 6,000 and less than 
8,000, and such a number can only be ob- 
tained by placing either 7 or 8 as the first 
figure in the divisor. The8 must be dis- 
carded because 3,432 (the product of the as- 








P-e-a-r-I-i-n-e. 
This is the way 
we spell it. It's 

necessary to 
mention it, be- 
cause some women 

don’t seem to 
know. We find so many who 
say they use’ Pearline, and 
then, upon examination, find 
that what they are using is only 
some imitation of it, See if 
your package is marked as 
above. There is only one 
Pearline. It makes white 
things whiter—bright things 
brighter — economical and 
saves at every point. For 
washing and cleaning nothing 
under any other name can 


equal it, 
Peddlers and some unscrup- 
eware ulous grocers will tell you, 
“this is as good as” or “the 
same as Pearline.’”’” IT’S FALSE—Pearline is 
never dled, and if your grocer sends you some- 
thing in place ‘of Pearline, do the honest thing— 
send it back. 414 JAMES PYLE, New York. 
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sumed divisor, 858, by the first figure of the 
quotient) cannot be subtracted from 3* 6* 
(i.e., from any number under 4,000) to 
give a remainder above 700. The divisor, 
therefore, is 758. The other figures are 
found by simple multiplication. 


45.—1, Lamp-post; 2, bed-post; 3, sign- 
post; 4, fence-post; 5, bar-post; 6, horse 
post; 7%, stern-post; 8, out-post; 9, door- 


post ; 10, im-post. 

46.—‘ Come tomy heart never. Be it said, 
T did not love thee. We part; not Lovehas 
enthralled us.’ 

47.—Demonology. 

48.—Political parties, England, ‘‘ We hope 
in God,” designatiov, unwieldy, initial let- 
ters, adopted, Whig Party. 

49.—F lag-rant. 


50.— B 
B.O B 
DAMAR 
BAR BLES 
BO: EB BEF C..0 
BALEFIRE 
RETIRER 
S CREE D 
HERODS 








The Coffee Habit 
is difficult to throw off, especially if one’s epicu- 
rean taste leads to the use of the Gail Borden 
Eagle Brand Condensed Milk in this popular 
beverage. Its superiority to cream is admitted- 
Rich flavor and uniform consistency. 


<<, SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
\) PHEDAHT car SAFEIS 


24-in., Boys’ and Girls’ $45 00...831 50 
26-in., Boys’and Girls’ 65 00... 38 50 
Wie Nene oA aan = <- PS 50 


E, C. MEACHAM ARMS CO.. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


House Furnishing, 


Cooking Utensils, 
Cutlery, Crockery, 
Fine China and Glass. 
Cedar and Camphorwood Chests, 
Water Filters and Coolers, 
Eddy Refrigerators. 


- HAMMOCKS, PORTABLE BATHS. 


















130 and 132 West 42d St., New York, 
PANELE Permanent and attractive for 
METAL for designs and estimates v a? 
CEILINGS. 18 South 23d St, Pittsburg, Pa. 

DEAFNESS 












And Head Noises Relieved by Using 
Wilson’s Common Sense Far Drums. 


New scientific invention, entirely 
different in construction from ll 


iven no relief. 
They are safe, comfortable and in- 
visible; have no wire or string at- 
tachment. Write for pampblet. 
WILSON EAR DRUM CO. 
Louisville, Ky. 
2" Mention this paper. 


Drum in 
oosition. 


BARLOW’S INDICO BLUE. 
THE FAMILY WASH BLUE. ALWAYS RELIABLE. 
For SALE BY GROCERS. 

D. 8S. WILTBERGER, 223 N. 24 St., Phila., Pa, 








Anvils, Arms, 
Drills, fen Mills, 
Benders, Cider Mills, 
rs, Feed Mills, 
Stee) Sinks, 


Hay, Stock, .. Railroad, 
nd for free Catalogue and see to save Money, 
CHICAGO SCALE CO., 151 Bo. f~ tod 8t., Chicago, Ill. 











d Dises are invisible, and 
whdubio Relieve more cases of 










than all devicesin the world. H. A. 
Wales, 656 Ashland Block, Chicago. 


Weightless"Gem’ Beds 
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THE FAMOUS OIL RANGE 


WITH 4 POWERFUL BURNERS. 
FOR FAMILY USE. 





The ** FAMOUS,”’ as its name implies, is an Oil Range, and is 
fully the equivalent of the coal range. It stands firmly on legs, at the 
right bight to work over. 
of Seamless Lead and is at the rear, where it does nut get heated. 
The wicks can be burned as long as there is a drop of oil in the tank. 
It has sufficient power to do All the cooking uud laundry work of the 
family the year round, at less than half the cost of the coal stove. 
Thousands are in use in all parts of the country. Write us for further 
information and name of nearest agent. 


SMITH & ANTHONY CO., Boston, Mass. 


Manufacturers of the ** FAMOUS” OIL RANGE, 


It is cleanly and free from odor. Its tank is 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


Prices of the following Articles: 
tehes, Carr D 

HayCutters, 

mee, 








(577) 29 





MADAME PORTER’S. 


COUGH BALSAM 


A Purely Vegetable Expecto- 
rant; nota violent remedy; and 
very agreeable to the taste. 
SUCORSSEULLY used aad 

E than 70 YEARS 

RUCKEL & HENDEL, N. VY. 











Model 37 


Columbia, 
Price, $150. 


This beautiful machine marks the 
extreme limit to which regular bi- 
cycle construction has thus far 
gone, in lightness combined with 


” strength and durability. It is a 
semi-racer, built for track work, 
and for road racing under reason- 
able conditions, but it will afford 
the highest satisfaction as a reg- 
ular mount for light and careful 
riders who are willing to do with- 
out brake and coasters. Weight 
with wood rims, 21% pounds. 

POPE MFG. CO., 
Boston, New York, Chicago, Hartford. 


Call on any of our agents and get a 
Columbia catalogue free, or send _us two ; 











two-cent stamps and we will mail it. 

















HOTELS, RESORTS. ETC. 





Summer Vacation 


described in a new illustrated book “SUMMER 
HOMES AMONG THE GREEN HILLS OF VERMONT AND 
ALONG THE SHORES OF LAKE CHAMPLAIN,” con- 
taining selected addresses of the Best Family 
Homes for entertaining Summer Guests, at prices 
from $4 to $10 per week, also list of finest Hotels 
with prices and Excursion Rates. Out-door pleasures, 
fishing, boating, climate and scenery, all unexcelled. 
Mailed free on application to 


A. W. EGCLESTONE or S. W. CUMMINGS, 
8, P. A. 353 Broadway, N. Y. G. P. A. 8t. Albans, Vt. 





GOING TO THE COUNTRY? 


Looking for some place which combines 
Health, Pleasure, Economy ? 


If so, send 6cents for postage, or call and get free at 
offices below, the illustrated book, ** Summer Homes,”’ 
It gives list of hotels, farm and boarding houses, with 

GOOD BOARD AT $5 PER WEEK 
and upward, in Sullivan, Ulster,and Delaware Coun- 
ties, on the main line and branches of the New York, 
Ontario and Western Railway; by feet above the 
sea; location, pri ices, fares. &c,, all in it; can be had 
free. In New York at Nos. 11, 165, 171, 21, 371. 944 and 
1323 Broadway, 737 6th Ave., 134 East ‘225th St., 264 
West 125th St., 251 Columbus Ave., 13 Astor Piac e, 


Brooklyn, 4 Court St., 860 Fulton St., 215 Atlantic Ave. 
98 Broadway, 249 Manhattan Ave., Greenpoint, or o 
J.C, Anderson, General Passenger’ Agent, 56 Beaver 
St., New York. On May 28, 29 and 30 excursion tickets 
tor one fare will be sold at. 371 Broadway and ferry 
—. giv ing an opportunity of personally selecting 
r home and also enjoying a day’s fishing in 
Shia delightful region ; tickets good returning May 31. 


ALMOST EVERY TRAVELER 


Wants a hotel full of cosey nooks and 
comfortable corners. They invite repose. 


GO TO 


THE GRAND UNION a 


Fourth Ave., 41st and 42d Sts. 
OPPOSITE GRAND CENTRAL DEPOT. : 


Central for shopping and theatres. 
Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot free. 


ROOMS, $1:0¢ PER DAY AND aera 


ST. DENIS HOTEL HOTEL, 


BROADWAY & ELEVENTH #T., N. 
OPPOSITE GRACE CHURCH. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 

means the past year the ST. DENIS has been en- 

larged by a new and handsome addition which more 
than doubles its former capacity. 

All the latest provements have been placed in 
the new building, with a large and very attractive 
nw Dintag-room, conn: ecting wit the old well. 
known * Taylor’s Restaurant. 


WILLIAM TAYLOR. 


FERNWOOD HALL on LAKE OZONIA 


Anldeal Summer home for the weary, 
in the Adirondacks. Send for Booklet. 
FREDERIC M. HEATH, Owner, Potsdam, N N. Y. 
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U. S. Census for one year, 1880, reports 


35,607 Deaths from 


Cancer. 
The Berkshire Hillis 
Sanatorium, 


An institution for the thoroughly prin I and per- 
fectly scientific t: eatment of Cancer, Tumors, and 
= malignant growths, witheut the use of a 
e. 
We have never failed to effect a perma- 
noes cure where we have hada reasonable 
ortunity for treatment. 
ving a description of our Sanatorium and 
treatment, with terms and reference, free. Address 


DRS. W. E. BROWN & SON North Adams, Mass 
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W. BAKER & 00. Dorchester, Mass. 
'\Miss Maria PARLOA’S 


;COOK BOOK 


containing 100 recipes which she~has lately 
written for the Liebig Company 
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BUY ** DIRECT FROM FACTORY.” BEST 


MIXED PAINTS 


At WHOLESALE PRICEs, Delivered Free, 
For Houses, Barns, Roofs, all colors, & SAVE Mid- 
dlemen’s profits. In use 4% years. Endorsed by 
Low prices will sur- 
prise you. Write for samples. VU. . INGERSOLL, 
257 Plymouth St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





farm and Garden. 


{The Agricultural Editor will be glad to receive 
any practical hints, suggestions or information 
that will make this department more valuable 
to those of our subscribers who feel specially 
interested.) 


THE WESTWARD MOVEMENT OF 
CEREAL PRODUCTION. 


BY PROF. WALTER M. MAXWELL, 
FORMERLY OF U. 8S, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 


IL. 














We shall proceed now to consider the 
West Central group of States. It is 
seen that this section includes States which 
it might appear difficult to sever from the 
Southern division. The grouping, however, 
devolves upon very tangible reasons. If we 
take the State of Missouri, which is contigu- 
ous to Illinois, and separated only by the 
Mississippi River, a sufficient example ob- 
tains. In 1860 Illinois contained 13,000,000 
acres of ‘‘improved lands,’’ and less than 
8,000,000 acres of “unimproved.” At the 
same time Missouri had 6,000,000 acres of 
‘improved ’’ and nearly 14,000,000 acres of 
‘‘unimproved.” From 1879 to 1889 the area 
of cereal production in Illinois had declined 
by nearly 333,3331¢ acres, while the grain- 
producing lands of Missouri had increased 
by over 1,000,000 acres. These changes in 
the conditions of the two States indicate 
that their terms of greatest development 
were not contemporaneous, and that, his- 
torically and economically, Missouri may 
be claimed to belong to tbe period of later 
growth. Uponsimilar grounds Arkansas 
and Texas are, with still better reason, in- 
cluded in the group of the West Central 
section. . 

This section is distinguished very radi- 
cally from the other divisions of the coun- 
try svhich’ have so far been considered. As 
grain-producing areas certain States were 
scarcely in existence a decade ago. The two 
Ddkotas were generally designated as 
“* Dakota.” 


WEST CENTRAL SECTION. 
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Serer 11,490,795 12,560,890 1,070,095 9.3 
Missouri...... 8,689,515 9,721,618 1,082,103 11.8 
Arkansas .... 1,672,446 2,080,208 407,757 24.4 
eee 3,189,110 3,963,860 774,250 21.1 
Kansas....... 5.776.150 10,574,180 4,798,030 83.0 
Nebraska .... 3,502,146 7,961,969 4,459,823 127.3 
Minnesota.... 4,234,187 6,207,044 2,062,857 48.7 
Colorado..... 116.120 350,986 234,866 202.2 
8S. Dakota 346,733 3,701,604 3,354,871 964.5 
N. Dakota 106,505 3,233,993 3,127,488 2,935.5 





Total..... 39,123,707 60,445,847 21,322,140 B45 


The increase of area under cereal cultiva- 
tion that has taken place in the West Cen- 





THE 


acres, which is 54.5 per cent. of the whole 


said to have not only come iato definite ex- 
intence, but also to have attained a mascu- 
line growth within the brief space of one 
decade. 

When we, moreover, come to analyze the 
bulk of increment in the production of the 
leading cereals in this section we immedi- 
ately account for the departure of grain cul- 
ture from other divisions of the country. 
and are able, most exactly, to note the di- 
rection and measure of the movement. The 
increase in production of corn is above 400,- 
000,000 bushels, which volume is equal to 
the whole annual supply of the united East- 
ern and Southern sections. Im 1879 the East 
Central group of States produced, in round 
numbers, 205,000,000 bushels of wheat. By 
1889 that volume had decreased to 147,000,000 
bushels, or by 58,000,000 bushels. During 
that period the wheat supply of the West 
Central section had increased from 129,000,- 
000 bushels to 183,000,000 bushels. Itis thus 
seen that in the course of the decade the 
West Central, in comparison with the East 
Central section, had made an actual ad- 
vancement of 110,000,000 bushels in its con- 
tribution to the bread-making staple of the 
world. 

Certain of the States of the Western sec- 
tion do not appear to have decided precisely 
what they are going to do. Notwithstand- 
ing the briefness of their careers as grain- 
producing areas Nevada and New Mexico 
have experienced a decline since 1879. The 
group, as a whole, however, has made an 
advance, the extent of which is only ex- 
ceeded by the West Central section. A fur- 
ther table will place the extension of area 
briefly before us : 

WESTERN SECTION. 
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Montana..... 43,925 77,162 33,237i 8675.5 
Wyoming.... 1,069 20,3842 19,2734 1,802.9 
CS ae 116,495 122,878 6,383 + 5.4 
Nevada...... 29,497 15,530 18,967d 47.1 
SDs cncaen 44,477 98,175 53,6984 120.7 
Oregon....... 682,871 829,005 196,134i 30.9 
Washington. 136,937 500,671  3863,784% 267.0 
New Mexico. 104,481 61,340 43,141d 41.2 
Arizona...... 28,277 24,704 1,424 i 1.8 
California ... 2,553,840 3,712,751 1,159,411i 45.4 

ee 3,686,369 5,462,555 





The net increase in the area under cereal 
production in the Western group of States 
is 1,776,196 acres, or 48.1 per cent. In 1879 
the grain-producing lands of these States 
was only one-third, and to-day it is exactly 
one half of the extent of the cereal area of 
the Eastern section. The extension of the 
grain area, moreover, has been almost 
wholly monopolized by the augmented pro- 
duction of wheat. The volume of the wheat 
supply recorded at the beginning of the last 
decade was 41,000,000 bushels, and in 1889 it 
had grown to over 60,000,000 bushels. 

The tendency and measure of the changes 
in cereal production which have occurred in 
the several divisions of the country have 
been considered in detail, and are now pre- 
sented in a short and condensed form: 
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East’n Sect’n 11,600,122 10,398,715 1,201.407d 10.35 
S’th’n ‘ 28,802,571 27,250,693 1,051.878d 3.36 
E. Cent. “* 36,008,676 35,502,627 493,9517 1.3 
W.Cent.** 39,128,707 60,445,847 21,822,140i 54.5 
Western “ 3,686,369 5,462,555 1,776,1964 48.1 





These figures place before us an exact 
view of the exent of the alteration that has 
taken place and is still proceeding in the 
relative proportions of the several grain- 
producing areas. They also enable us to 
observe the direction of the movement and 
the present location of the chief center of 
cereal production. The actual alterations, 
however, which are taking place in the vol- 
ume of production in each section is greater 
than is expressed by the proportion of 
change in the several areas. The average 
yield of the States of the Southern section 
in wheat, corn and oats is rather less than 
twelve bushels per acre, and the yield in 
the States of the West Central group isa 
little more than twenty-one bushels per 
acre. This difference in the respective 
yields indica‘*es that one acre of land in the 
Western groups is almost equal ion produc- 
tion to two acres in the Southern section; 
consequently the magnitude of the expan- 
sion in grain supply in the States of the 
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FARMING TWO HUNDRED YEARS 





BY JOEL BENTON, 





I HAVE in my possession a curious old vol- 
ume on Agriculture that seems to have been 
very solemnly and industriously made by 
“J. W. Gent,’’ and printed in London “for 
Tho. Dring at the Harrow at the corner 
of Chancery-lane in Fleet Street, 1687.” 
It is titled, “SYSTEMA AGRICUL- 
TURZ; The MYSTERY of HUSBAND- 
RY DISCOVERED,” to which word 
are appended over thirty very full addition- 
al lines, to complete the title-page. It was 
the fashion in the seventeenth century to 
make a title-page say what we now say in a 
preface, without dismissing the latter fea- 
ture, but even, as in the case of this book, 
making that also voluminous. This title- 
page informs us that the book shows “ Sev- 
eral New and Most Advantagious Ways of 
Tilling, Planting, Sowing, Manuring, Or- 
dering, Improving of all Sorts of GARDENS, 
ORCHARDS, MEADOWS, PASTURES, CORN- 
LANDs, Woops & CoPpPIcEs.”’ It treats also 
of “‘ Fruits, Corn, Grain, Pulse, New Hays, 
Cattle, Fowl, Beasts, Bees, Silkworms, Fish, 
&c.’”’ Something about Farm Tools, called 
‘‘INSTRUMENTS and ENGINKS used in 
this PROFESSION”; a monthly calendar, 
‘ Prognosticks,’”’ extending to sickness and 
health as well as weather, and a glossary of 
rustic terms complete the scheme of the 
volume. 

The book is alarge, leather-bound quarto, 
embellished by two full-page plates and a 
few small ones, which are not the least in- 
teresting part of the book. One of the 
plates represents, in a bird's-eye perspective, 
the arrangement of farm buildings and the 
adjacent landscape, with all the trees. 
Those for shade and ornament as well as 
fruit trees are put in, in the primmet 
checkerboard or rectilinear manner. The 
second plate is like it, specifically, with the 
addition in the foreground of certain farm 
implements, chief of which is a monstrous 
four-wheel drill, not much lighter of draft 
than a Concord stage; and which it must 
have required two horses to move over a 
plowed track. 

The ‘Premium in Laudem Agricul- 
ture ’’ is the title of the longand enthusias- 
tic preface in exaltation of ‘‘ Husbandry.” 
It seems there were some who considered 
farming an inferior calling two hundred 
years ago; but our author in his proem 
praises its “infinite Preheminences and 
Oblectations.”” He is evidently a well- 
drilled, classical scholar, and freely employs 
untranslated Latin quotations and also 
cites Greek authors to fortify his argument. 
He says: | 

“ Xenophon tellg you in his @conomics that 
nothing can be of a more Regal (or Noble) Esti- 
mation and Splendour than Judicious Agricul- 
ture.” 

King Cyrus was pleased, he finds, by what 
Socrates has written, with Lysander’s 
praise of his farm management ; andamong 
others of the ancients he quotes Pliny, 
Numa Pompilius, Cato, Maximus Tyrius, 
Plato, Cicero, Dentatus, the Asian King 
Attalus, with other kings, not omitting the 
statesman Cincinnatus, to show in what 
just esteem agriculture has been held by 
the worthiest of the human race. He tells 
a pretty story of a Roman farmer who was 
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me into this assembly." 


When he got through speaking the people 
judged him not guilty with great enthusi- 
asm, and praised him highly for his indus. 
try and thrift 

But there is much more than mere elo. 
quent adulation and literary quotation ip 
the book. [tis for the greater part prac. 
tical, and embodies the wisdom of its time. 
Certain preliminary philosophical state. 
ments concerning a mercurial saline and 
sulphurous spirit of the earth which is the 
source of all vegetable and animal growth, 
are somewhat amusing; but the writer 
evolves from them a few practical lessons, 
even if the theory accounting for these is 
unscientific. He is on track of the truth 
that watering the soil, or irrigation, is a 
good thing; and he has discovered that a 
moderate sowing of salt and ashes adds fer- 
tility. Even when he says that stones also 
add fertility to the soil be is not altogether 
wrong, tho the explanation of their value 
may be lackingin accuracy. 

The early chapters of the book advocate 
the inclosure of lands, for the reason that 
open lauds do not do as well as the inclosed ‘ 
fields ; but the only species of fence referred 
to is the ‘‘ quick fence,’”’ which is, of course, 
ahedge. The argument that wheat raised 
in fenced lots is subject to mildew is mildly 
opposed, but is acknowledged to be the cur- 
rent belief. The sowing of grass seeds is 
commended, clover being especially favored 
from the example set by the farmers of 
Flanders and Holland. Other grass seeds 
indicated as useful are ‘‘St Foyn, Lucero, 
Ray grass, Spurrey-feed and None Such.” 
A long grass that grows in Wiltshire, near 
Salisbury, one which by the side of low 
streams is sometimes twenty-four feet in 
creeping length, is called ‘ extraordinary 
sweet.” The herb saxifrage is recommend- 
ed for meadows, for the reason that house- 
wives say that where saxifrage grows there 
you shaJl never have ill cheese or butter— 
especially cheese. The author warns his 
readers tho against turning stock suddenly 
into a rank growth of clover grass; for he 
knew an instance where an ox of a pair 
that was turned into such grass died of 
surfeit, while the other was barely saved 
from the same fate. . 

Summer fallowing seems to be well 
understood by this author, and its value 
is enforced. The kinds of grains in use are 
what we are familiar with now; but the 
varieties of wheat named are whole straw 
wheat, red straw, rivet wheat (both white 
and red), pollard, turkey, gray, fiaxep, 
lammas, ograve and sarasins. Millet, 
sesame, rice and xea, or spelt-corn, are re- 
ferred to; but their merits are not discussed, 
since they are not common. In describing 
the.uses to which the various grains may 
be put, the author, after mentioning the 
sweetness of rye bread, naively says that 
he knows of no other use for rye than its 
table use, tho “it’s reported that it yields 
great store of spirit or Aqua Vite.” He 
was evidently not familiar with our mod- 
ern whiskies ; yet he laments the intoxi- 
cation which proceeds from barley, through 
its use in making malt liquors. A curious 
way of protecting grain from heat or must, 
to which reference is made, was to mix 
beans with it, or “ pieces of iron, flint and 
pebbles.” 

A good dealof space is given to the rais- 
ing of trees for “timber and Fewel,” and 
for their nuts and mast. The farmer is in- 
formed that it is not best to plant ash trees 
near plow land, “for the Roots hinder the 
Coulter and exhaust the fertility of the 
Soil ; the dripping is also injurious to Corn” 
(grain). The birch tree is recommended 
as yielding the best sap of any tree in 
England; but the maple is skipped entirely, 
as to its sap-giving quality. The birch sap 
was made into a pleasant wine, and the 8a? 
was gathered by cutting off small limbs 
and hanging bottles so that the end of the 
branches could be inserted in the bottles. 

In the list of fruits deserving attention 
apples and pears are first mentioned—the 
former for their value in producing “Syder, 
which the author says is so much better 
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“ When they are wn toany bigness, tread 
on ithe Cope. whieh ' will make the roots grow 
the larger.” 

dvice about potatoes shows the primi- 
a state of knowledge which prevailed 
concerning them, The author says: 


“ are very usual in Foreign 
and’ see Planted in peveral places in is Go n- 


try to a very 


they may not be Propagated in great 
wath es for food for Swine or other Cattle.” 


Of implements for tilling the soil the 
plow is most emphasized, tho hoes, 
spades and forks, and many other of our 
modern kinds were in use. There was a 
two-wheeled plow, one wheel running in the 
furrow, and one on the high side opposite. 
Avother double plow cut two furrows, side 
by side, and another cut a second furrow. 
which deepened the one cut by the inser- 
tion of the front share. There were also 
plows without wheels; one with a harrow 
affixed, one to plow, sow and harrow with 
at the same time, and a turfing plow. A 
good deal of space is given in the book tothe 
keeping of poultry, bees and silkworms. In 
hiving bees the apiarist was advised to wash 
his face and hands with beer, and to drink 
some to avoid being stung. The most a 
proved hive was one of twisted straw. To 
fatten geese successfully, the tufted feathers 
on the rump it is recommended to cut off, 
as the geese suck out their oil and fat 
through them, and so delay the fattening 
process. The incubation of eggs was prac- 
ticed, and was borrowed from an old 
Egyptian custom of hatching themin warm 
ovens. By putting salt and assafoetida in 
the dovecotes pigeons were made to come 
from far and near to them, and the flocks 
were increased. Goats were stabled with 
horses to preserve the latter from d'sease. 
House flies were removed from chambers 
“by burning Straw and such like up and 
down in the Chamber.’’ 

A curious chapter in this book is the one 
on * Prognosticks”’ concerning the weather, 
health, famine, drouth, etc. It repeats the 
medieval astrology in part, the moon lore 
and cometary signs, and the gestures, hab- 
its and tokens given forth by avimals. 
Near the end is a giossary of rustic terms, a 
few of which, not now in use, it may be 
eet to note. These are some of 
them ; 


“ Awnes, the spires or beards of grain. 
Ahblactation, a way of grafting 
Acreme, ten acres. 

Alveary, a hive of bees. 

Bigg. acow’s udder. 

Barth, a warm pasture. 

Blith, yielding milk. 

Boose, a stall for cattle. 

Boot, wood for domestic use. 

Bragget, a drink made of honey and spices. 

Brandrith, or Trevet, an iron to set a vessel on 
over the fire. 

aut, a calf (called so from its budding 

orns). 

Bulchin, a calf. 

Carre, woody, moist ground. 

Champion Lands, lands not inclosed. 

Comb, a valley. 

Coomb, a four bushel measure. 

Corol, a tub or pail. 








Beecham’s piiis are .or 
biliousness, bilious headache, 
dyspepsia, heartburn, torpid 
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by constipation ; and consti- 
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cause of all of them. 

Book free; pills 25c. At 
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“Soyling,” in the time this book was 
written, was not merely spelled differently 
from the present orthography of the word ; 
it was applied to a different process from 
that so called to which we refer. It meant 
then the fertilization of land by the addi- 
tion of real soils, such as lime, clay, etc., 
and not the cropping method practiced by 
farmers now who attain the highest results 
known to agriculture. The comprehensive- 
ness of the book is indicated by the fact 
that it has liberal chapters devoted to the 
—_ approved methods of hunting and 

shing. 

The glance our author gives us into the 
modes of country living and the features of 
rural life in the seventeenth century. isa 
pleasing one in many ways. He writes for 
practical uses mainly; but he calls atten- 
tion to the celebrities in history from Plato 
to Petrarch who linked their 
the country rather than with the town. 
Perhaps Hesiod and Virgil are most quoted 
by him to re-enforce his esthetic argument ; 
but there are also others of note whose 
words serve his jubilations. It will be suf- 
ficient for our purpose to repeat his nearly 
final quotation, from Rapinus: 

“ And blest is he who, tired with his Affairs, 
Far from all noise, all vain applause, prepares 
To and underneath some silent shade, 
Which neither Cares nor anxious Thoughts 


nvade, 
Do’s, for a while, himself alone possess: 
Changing the Town for Rural Happiness.” 
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two previous to the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in order to receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. 

Messrs. Sampson, Low & Co. are our 
agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Any one wishing to subscribe for other 
papers or magazines in connection with THE 
INDEPENDENT should write for our Club- 
bing List. 

We can supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, capable of holaing 26 num- 
bers, postpaid, for $1.00. 

ADVERTISING RATES made known 
on application. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


180 Fulton Street. New York City, 
THE INNER LIFE 


OF 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN; 
The Picture and the Men. 


We have a limited number of copies of “ THE IN- 
NER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN,” written by 
FRANK B. CARrEN TES during his six months’ resi- 





tion jamation.” The book gives a most excel- 
ent idea of the home life of Abraham Lincoir 
“THE PICTURE AND THE MEN,” was written as 
sequel and key to Mr. Carpenter’s picture, “ The 
First Keading of the Emancipation Proclamation,” 
etches of the erent persons repre- 
cture;: an account of in” Moves ac 
suggested and o e 
painter who executed it. 
The former price of these books has been, for “ THE 
INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN,” 7c. We 
will furnish it postpaid at 50c. until the supply is 


Tre book, “THE PICTURE AND THE MEN,” is’ 
at 50c. We will furnish it postpaid at 35c. 


130 Fultor Street, New York City. 
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WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUNTRY 
MERCHANTS 


(Pur the week ending Thursday. Apr oth 

TEAS Prices ave called stead) but bolder 
do not expect an advance at present The Ge 
mand te quiet. and buyers oni) want tote ooce 
stonally Ameay & quoted ai li@ik | Fuchase 
Rei . Formosa, 6@@% 9 old Japans belt 
and new ea 

COFFEE. There i» « feeling that \alues of 
most grades are shaded a little to attract ous 
tomers, and there is litthe fresh demand from 
consumers. The speculative market ovntinuce 
to drag. Mild grades are indifferent. Java is 
OW\er.; Mocha. Wig@Pic.; Maracaibo, I gu 
Zic.; Laguayra, Wig@B2igc.. and Breall, Wee 
18hgc. 

SUGAR. —Refined sugar is quiet, and juri the 
ordinary demand takes stock off the market. 
Most grades are unchanged in values. Cut loaf 
and crushed are 413-16@5c.; powdered, 45-166 
44c.; granulated, 41-16@ii4c.; cubes, 45-16@ 
4Mc., and Mold * A,” 45-16@4l¢c. 


MEATS AND STOCKS.—Country dressed 
hogs are steady at 6@8\¢c. per . Dressed mut- 
ton is higher at 644@8\¢c., dressed lambs, 8@10c ., 
and country dressed spring lambs, $2@5 per 
carcass. Country dressed veals are 3@6\¢c. per 
tb, and city dressed, 4@74c. 


PROVISIONS.—Locally the cash market is 
steady, and speculation is quiet. The demand 
is only fair. Mess pork is dull at $14@14.25 per 
bbl.: family, $14.50215, and short clear, $144@ 
16. Beef is quiet, with family at $11.50@13. 
mess, $8, and extra Indian mess, $18@20. Beef 
hams are firm at$18. Pickled bellies are easy at 
7@734c.; shoulders, 644@6}4c., and hams, 10@ 
104c. Lard is steady at $8@8.10 per 100 for 
city steamed. 


FLOUR AND MEAL.—The market continues 
dull and easy for flour. With the weakness in 
wheat the market for flour has contracted, and 
buyers refuse to take more than what is needed 
at once. Winter patents are 25 @3.35 ; 
straights, $2.85@2.90; clears, $2.65@2.85; spring 
patents, $3.60@3.85, and clears, $2.50. Rye flour 
8 dull at $2.65@2.90 per bbl. Cornmeal is quiet, 
with Brandywine and Sagamore at $2.70. 


GRAIN AND HAY.—The wheat market kept 
falling off steadily during the latter part of last 
week, and also up tothe middle of this. A slight 
reaction took place Wednesday, and some heavy 
buyers in the West caused prices to advance a 
littl. There is some anxiety to buy July 
wheat, but the reason for it is a mystery. The 
export and local trade is dull, and the crop 
bulletins are nearly all favorable. The falling 
off in interior points has been large enough to 
form a fair reason for an advance. May wheat 
is 6134c.; No.2 red, 6l4%c., and No. 1 Northern, 
68l4c. Corn continues to advance and grow 
firmer. Light receipts, decreasing stocks and 
increasing demand, especially speculative de- 
mand, have all combined to improve the market. 
Cash corn is very firm, and the undertone of the 
whole market is very satisfactory. May corn is 
4446c.; No. 2 cash, 4544@45%c., and yellow, 45c. 
Oats are also closing firm and at a good net ad- 
vance. Important factors promise to force the 
prices still higher. Demand is good. May oats 
are 38!4c.; No. 2 cash, 40@4Ic.; No. 2 white, 
4lc., and track mixed, 40@4l4c. Barley is 
steady, with No. 2 Milwaukee at 66@67c., and 
ungraded Western, 68@67c. Hay is very, quiet 
and unchanged. Prime timothy is 85c.; No. 3 to 

0.1, -, and clover mixed, 55@65c. Straw 
is easy and dull. Long ye is }0@w5c. ; short rye, 
40c., and oat straw, 40@45c. 


BUTTER AND CHEESE.—There has been a 
declining market in butterthis week. The fresh 
arrivals lack body and keeping quality, and 
dealers like to dispose of them as soon as possi- 
ble. Receiptsare runniog high, and more stock 
than is needed has accumulated. State, Penn- 
syivania and Western extra butter is 2044@2Ic.; 
firsts,1844@19}¢c.; thirds to seconds,15@18&c.; State 
dairy, haif-firkin tubs, extras, 1844¢19c.; seconds 
to firsts, 17@18c.; Welsh tubs, selections, 1844c.; 
seconds to firsts, 16@18c.; Western imitation 
creamery, 12@l6c.; Western dairy, l1@l5ic., and 
factory, 10@léc. Old butter is dull, with West- 
ern creamery at 12@l6c.; State dairy, Li@lé6c., 
and Western dairy and factory, lU@l2c. New 
cheese is coming in freely now, aud prices are 
pretty well established. Large sizesare 9}4@IIc.:; 
smali sizes, 10@llc.; choice part skims, %@9'¢c.; 
good to choice, 54@ic.; common, 3c., aud full 
skims, 2@3c. Old cheese is unchanged, with full 
creams at 844@12}<c., and State part skims, fair 
to choice, e 


yas but prices are steady. Spring chickens ate 





] 

Island, 

— capons, 15@21c. Frozen poultry are dull, 

wit 

9@10c.; fowls, 8c.: sucks, ll@l2c., and geese, 9@ 

10c. Kegs are dull and lov 
r and in large i. Jerseys are 13c.; 

Btate and Pennsyivania, 12c.; Western, 114@ 

11%c.; Southern, 10@1034c.; duck eggs, 17@zIc., 

and goose, i 


FRESH FRUITS.—Apples are firm and high, 
especially for fancy red fruits. Baldwins are 
$6@6.25 per bbl., and russets, 50. Florida 
oranges ate very firm and high at $2.75@5 per 
box. Strawberries are in liberal supply, and a 
wide range of prices is quoted. Florida berries 
are tye per qt.; Charleston, 20@30c., and 
North | arolina, 1s@35e. 

POTATOES AND VEGETABLES.—New po- 
tatoes are very firm. Old domestic for seed are 

uated high, and foreign magnums are moving 
freely. Sweet potatoes are scarce and firm. New 

tatoes are 7 ar bbl.; British magnums, 
15 per sack ; ine, $2.75¢3.25 per bol.: 
tate, $2@2.37, and Jerseys, $2@2.12, with sw eet 
tatoes at $1.75@4. Old onions are $2@2.75 per 


peas, $3.50 
r bre 


Arg Pinach, Boestbe bbl.; ezg plants, $3 
crate: 5) . per aS S, 
@5 per bol. and tomatoes, $2@3.25 per carrier. 









































POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking powder. 
of all in a’ 2 yey — Latest 
States Government 





Highest 
United 


N Y. 


Report. 
ROYAL BAKING Foneun Co.. 106 Wall St., 


The best 
silver plated 
ware 1s marked 








This nas Mark 
On all other articles. 





Always look for these marks. 


For sale by dealers everywhere. Made by 
the Meriden Britannia Co., Meriden, Conn. 


Lncsiniatiaimnsemmniaienasinae: 


PATENT PANELED METAL 


CEILINGS.) 


Stamped Raised Panels. 
ARTISTIC AND DURABLE. 


Easily 
> applied 







= in new 
buildings and 
over old bro- 

ss ken plaster or 
4 wood Ceilings. 
= If interested 
£24 in building or 
frepairing,send 4 
Si stamp for Il- 
alogue, and 

; state if 

Church, School, Siete, or Office 
Ceiling is wanted. 


Address 


A. NORTHROP & CO., 


1S Seuth 23d St., Pittsburg, Pa 


NEW ENGLISH PERFUME, 
want Crab-Apple 
Blossoms. 


Malus Coronaria.) 
Chief among the scents of the 
——9 " Crab-Apple Bios. 
delicate perfume of 
highest quality and fragrance.— 
London Court Journal. 








It would not be possible to con- 
ceive of a more delicate and de- 
lightful perfume than the Crab. 
Apple Blessoms, which is put 
up by The Crown Perfumery Co. of 
— on. It has the aroma of spring 

it, and one could use 1t for a 
lifetime a Caeshted tire of it.—New 
: York Obse: 

THE OROWN PERFUMERY 00., 
177 New Bond St., London. Sold: Everywhere, 


ESTABLISHED 1850. 


THE E. HOWARD 
Watch and Clock Co. 


TOWER CLOCKS. 


Clocks for Public Buildings and Private Residences. 


STRIKING HALL CLOCKS. 


383 Washington Street. Bosto 
























Ma 
34 Washington Street. Chicago. 


STAMPED STeEL CEILINGS 
ccessfully by Decorators or Carpenters 
- [eisckes ot © buildings, old and new. Send for 
Circular. Many patterns made. 


HENRY 8. NORTHROP. 30 Rose Street, New York, 





STAINED GLASS AND = + 
COLOR DECORATION. 


During the summer is the time 
in which to decorate and enrich 
the church building. 

Correspondence solicited for 
any work desired this season, so 
that designs can be submitted 
and approved before the summer 
vacation. 














Send for new illustrated handbook 
of each department. 


J. &R. LAMB, 


59 Carmine Street, 
New York. 


Warwick Cycles 


Light weight is important. 
"v4 Warwick, with road tires, complete, weighs 


Only 25 Ibs. 


Yet it is fully guaranteed in every particular, ‘There are other 
light wheels in the market, but they are not warranted 
to be as strong as the heavier machines. 


We guarantee our 25-pound Warwick 
incontestably. It is veritably “a steed of steel,” superbly made 
and good for constant hard service. It is the 
easiest running wheel on the market. 

SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


Warwick Cycle Mfg. Co. 


AKA 
) cas 
ok SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


“The name of the pees Paper Company on a box of stationery is a guarantee of excellence,” 


ARE YOU GOING TO CORRESPOND ? 


Make no mistake in the paper you write on. The character 
and social position of a writer is often indexed by the paper 
used. Ask your dealer for the Fine Correspondence Papers 
manufactured by the Whiting Paper Company. Their “‘ Stand- 
ard Linen” is a excelled by any paper made. A letter written on a sheet of 
‘‘ Whiting’s Standard” will be accorded an attentive hearing. 
NEW YORK OFFICES AND SALESROOMS, 


148, 150 and 152 Duane Street. 


ACKER, MERRALL & CONDIT 





THE “MURPHY” MEMORIAL, 
St. Paul’s M. E. Church, Newark, N. J. 

















y 











MILLS, 
Holyoke, Mass. 


WATER 














iden Lane, New York, 





Chambers St. and College Place, also 57th FOR THE 
st. and 6th Ave..and Broadway and 42d8t., LAWN, 
NEW YORK CITY. HOUSE, é 
Superior TeasandCoffees.| caroew, : 
Samples sent for approval. STABLE, Fy 
Also finest canned goods in the world. Can be Economically Supplied acetat ot 
im- 





Hampers packed for any part of the 
country. Choice wines for medicinal 
Purposes. Write for price list. 


Japanese 
Finish| 
Prepared Ready for Use 


This Finish is designed for the interior wood 
work of buildings of all classes, and for this purpose 
possesses qualities superior to any paint or finish. 

Japanese Finish is unequaled for durability and 
beauty as a coating for wood work. 

It will last many times longer than paint, vill not 
turn yellow, but will retain its freshness of tint for 
years. It produces a smooth, frm and ivory-like sur- 
face. 

Japanese Finish is also designed for coating or 
painting all kinds of household articles, such as 
tables, chairs, picture frames, etc. 

Send for Sample Card of tints to 


THE TAYLOR PAINT & OIL CO., 


32 Burling Slip, N. Y., 116 High St., Boston 
A Practical, Every-day 
k Book 


DE LAMATER-RIDER or then They are per. 
DE LAMATER-ERICSSON a e, and will 


water from 
streams 
HOT-AIR Fungi 
PUMPINC:::: {osizeand withany 
. ENCINE 
IN CITY HOMES OR 
COUNTRY SEATS. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue to 


Twe DELAWATER IRON WORKS, 
87 SOUTH FIFTH AVE., 
NEW YORK. 

MY 














IT AND PAY FREIGHT. 











mae mg mt — 


tifa Btect, Bont 


FREE, Sorepcus 
WATCH-CLOCK, 


the aed novelty of the age. For full particulars 
RICAN COMP 
He Ginrck Fok and Vesey Sts., TrAS ie, NY 








WIFE CANNOT SEE HOW YOU DO 











&C0. 


Sixth Ave., 13th to 14th St.. New York, 


LADIES’ HOUSE WAISTS, 


All Silk and Lined Throughout, 








Price, 
$1.89. 


This cut represents one of our many dif- 
ferent designs in silk House Waists. Our 
stock is unexcelled, both as to quality and 
quantity, and is all fresh from our own 
workrooms. 


Also in higher grades at 
$2.19, 2.99, 3.99, 4.99, 5.99, 6.49, 7.74, 
8.49 and 10,24. 


When ordering by mail, send bust meas. 
ur and include 17 cents for postage, 














Money cheerfally refunded if not perfectly 
satisfactory. 


QUALITY, 
WORKMANSHIP, ( 
And SHAPES 
UNEQUALED. 













Either 
HEAL Dress are Clasps 
PERFECTED in this Waist. or Buttons , 
Worn by over a million Mothers, Misses and Children 
Buttons at front instead of clasps. Clamp Buckle at hip 
Tape f. buttons—won't pull 
button holes—won’t wear out. All sizes; 
all shapes. 1 or slim bust ; long or short waist. 
MARSHALL FIELD & CO., Chicago, 
Western Wholesale Depot. 
FOR SALE BY ALL LEADING ING RETAILERS. 
Send for illustrated circular to 
FERRIS BROS Manufacturers and Patentecs. 
Principal Ofice—34\ Broadway, NEW YORK. 
Office—S37 Market St., San Francisco. 


A.B. 2. SHAW 
ULPIT 
SUITS, 


27 SUDBURY ST. 
m, Mass. 
Send 5c. stamp for new 100-pegt 
catalogue. 


The Victor 
Pneumatic Tire. 

















. . Is the most resilient tire made. This has been 
proved by practical tests on the Victor Resiliometer— 
the only machine ever invented for testing the resil- 
iency of tires, 

At the New York cycle show, 1894, mo other tre 
registered as many bounds as the Victor Pneumatic 
Yire. 





VICTOR RESILIOMETER, 


The res of rs udding is in the eating, notin 
chewing the the Wherever oe Victor Bicycles 
easily prove yen ese = 


Why not ride the best ? 





OVERMAN WHEEL CO. 


BOSTON. PHILADELPHIA, OETRO!IT. 
NEW YORK. 














SAN FRANCISCO, = 











THE INDEPENDENT PRESS, 41 AND 43 GOLD STREET, NEAR FULTON STREET. 





